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From noted film cntic Neal Gabler comes a 
provocative, ongiiuil, and nchly entertaining 
group biography of the |ewish immigrants who 
founded and came to dominate the American 
film industry. These men—Adolph Zukot,Carl 
Laemmle, Louis B Mayer, the Warner 
brothers, Harry Cohn—created an image of 
America out of their own idealism, a vision that 
proved so powerful that it ultimately came 
to shape the myths, values, traditions, and 
I archetypes of America itscit 

This sp>ellbinding social history of Holly* 
wood reaches beyond the commonplace 
' stereotypes to examine the psychology of the 
movie moguls, and the political, religious, and 
economic milieu of the town and industry' they 
built For these men, prevented from entering 
the real corridors of gentility arsd ()Ower in 
Amcnca, cut their lives to the pattern of 
American respectability as they interpreted it 
' In the process they created a new country, 
an ‘‘empire of their own,** and coloniased the 
American imagination to such an extent that 
this country came to be largely defined by its 
movies. 

In prose as vivid as Tinseltown itselt Neal 
Gabler paints a mesmerizing portrait of the 
human face of Hollywood. Richly entertaining, 
dramatic, and impeccably researched. An 
Fmpirp of Then Ow*n is, finally, tlie powerful 
story of llie men who gave us America and 
wour>d up losing themselves. 
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Inf l/\ll Russian-Jewish immisrants 

inirUUUvlIOn ^ shtetfs and 

Shcttos out to Hollywood.... 
In this masical place that had 
no relationship to any reality 
they had ever seen before in 
their lives, or that anyone else 
had ever seen, they decided 
to create their idea of an 
eastern aristocracy....The 
American Dream—is a 
Jewish invention. 

JRlROeiNSON 

They [the Jews of Hollywood) 
not only believed in the 
American Dream, rather than 
see it fail, they tried 
desperately and successfully 
to manufacture the evidence 
for its survival... and for its 
existerice. 

Hy KRAH. SCREENWWTCT 


TOIS BOOK BEGINS. AS HOU.Y. 
wood itself did, with something of a paradox. Tlic paradox is that the 
American film industry; which Will Hays, president of the original 
Motion Picture Producers and Distnbutors of America, called “the 
quintessence of what we mean by ‘America.*” was founded and for 
more than thirty years operated b>' Kastem Kuropean jews who them¬ 
selves seemed to be anything but the quintessence of America. Tlie 
much-vaunted “studio system.” which provided a prodigious supply of 
films during the movies* heyday, was super\ised by a second genera¬ 
tion of lew’s, many of whom also regarded themselves as marginal 
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men trv'ing to punch into the American mainstream. Tlic storefront 
theaters of the late teens were transformed into the mosie palaces of 
the twenties by jcwish exhibitors. And when sound mo\ies comman¬ 
deered the industry. Holh'wtiod was invaded by a battalion of )cw’ish 
writers, mostly from the F.ast llie most powerful talent agencies were 
run by Jews. Jewish lawyers transacted most of the industry s business 
and Jewish doctors ministered to die industry s sick. Above all. Jews 
produced the movies. “Of 85 iraincs engaged in production.** a 1956 
study noted. “55 are jews. And the Jewish advantage holds in prestige 
as well as numbers. ** All of w hich led F. Scott Fitzgerald to character¬ 
ize HoUywood carpingly as “a Jewish holiday, a gentiles [sic] tragedy 

1’hc real tragedy, however, was certainly the Jews*. Ilicir domi¬ 
nance became a target for w^vc after wave of vicious anti-Semites— 
from firc-and-brimstone evangelicals in the teens and early twenties 
who demanded the movies' liberation from “the hands of the devil 
and 5<K) un-Christian Jews** to Red-baiters in the forties for whom 
Judaism was really a variety of communism and the movies their 
chief form of propaganda. Tlie sum of this anti-Semitic clcinoiiology 
was that the Jews, by design or shexr ignorance, liad used the movies 
to undermine traditional Amcncan values. As one antagonist put it, 
“It is only because they [the HollywocxI Jews] are outside the moral 
sphere of American culture that they blunder so badly that they re- 
quirc periodic campaigns such as that of die Legion of Decency [a 
Catholic reform group] to set them right." Ducking from these as¬ 
saults. the Jews became the phantoms of the film history they had 
created, haunting it but never really able to inhabit it. 

WTiat deepened the pathos was that while the Hollywood Jew's were 
being assailed by know-nothings for conspiring against traditional 
American values and the power structure that maintained them, they 
were despieratcly embracing those values and working to enter the 
power structure. Above all things, they wanted to be regarded as 
Americans, not lews; they wanted to reinvent themselves here as new 
men. The movie Jeu^ were acting out wliat Isaiah Berlin, in a similar 
context, had described as “an over-intense admiration or indeed wor¬ 
ship" for the majority; a reverence that. Berlin also noted, sometimes 
oscillated with a latent resentment too, creating what he sympatheti¬ 
cally called a “neurotic distortion of the facts." Hollywood became 
both the vehicle for and the product of their distortions. 


INTRODUCTION 3 


'ITic Holly’wxxxl Jews, at least the first generation that built the 
industry and form the core of this book, were a remarkably homoge¬ 
neous group with remarkably similar childhcxxl experiences. Tlic el¬ 
dest, Carl Lacmmic. was born in 1867 in Laupheim, a small village 
in southwestern Germany. His beloved mother died shortly after his 
thirteenth birthday, and he prcv'ailed upon his father, a penurious 
land speculator, to let him come to America to seek his fortune. He 
would eventually found Universal Pictures. 

Adolph Zukor was bom in a small Hungarian village in tiic Tokay 
grape district. His father died while Adolph was in infancy, his 
mother a few years later, and Adolph w-as bundled off to an uncle 
nearby, a steely, bloodless rabbinical scholar. Lonely, indepicndcnt. 
and unloved. Zukor. like Lacmmic. petitioned to leave for America 
and a new' life. He would later build Paramount Pictures. 

William Fox was another Hungarian. In his case his parents were 
the emigres, but his father was shiftless and irresponsible (William 
would spit on his coffin during the funeral), and the boy was forced to 
become an entrepreneur, hawking soda pop. sandwiches, and chim- 
nev' black. He would parlay tliesc experiences into the Fox Film Cor¬ 
poration. 

Louis B. Mayer said that he had forgotten exactly where in Russia 
he had been bom and on what day. (He would later appropriate the 
Fourth of July for his birthday.) He settled with his parents in mari¬ 
time Canada, where his father established a junkyard and salv'agc 
operation. By his teens. Louis was bridling at his fathers authority, 
and he left for Boston, where he tried setting up a junk and salvage 
operation of his own. He would, of course, head the greatest studio of 
them all, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Benjamin W'amcr left his wife, son, and infiint daughter in Poland 
while he follow'cd relatives who had sought their fortune in .America. 
After two years as a cobbler in Baltimore, he had earned enough to 
send for his family and promptly began increasing their number. For 
years, he roamed the East and Canada, peddling notions from a 
wagon, before finally settling in Youngstown, Ohio, and it w'as there 
his sons, Harrv; Sam. Albert, and Jack, decided to pool their re¬ 
sources and buy a broken movie projector. Ilie result was the epony¬ 
mous company. Warner Brothers. 

'Hie most striking similaritv' among the Hollywood Jews, however. 
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men tning to puiicli into the American mamstTcarn. The storefront 
theaters of the late teens were transformed into the mosne palaces of 
the twenties by jcwish exhibitors. And when sound movies comman¬ 
deered the industry; Hollywood was invaded by a battalion of Jewish 
writers, mostly from the Fast. The most powerful talent agencies were 
run by Jews. Jewish lawyers transacted most of the industry s business 
and Jewish doctors ministered to the industry s sick. Above all, Jews 
produced the movies. “Of 85 names engaged in production,** a 1936 
study noted, “53 are Jews. And the Jewish advantage holds in prestige 
as well as numbers “ All of w hich led K Scott Fitzgerald to character¬ 
ize Hollywood earpingly as "a Jewish holiday, a gentiles (sic) tragedy.** 

ITic real tragedy, however, was certainly the Jews’, Their domi¬ 
nance became a target for wave after wave of vicious anti-Semites— 
from fire-and-brimstone evangelicals in the teens and early twenties 
who demanded the movies* liberation from “the hands of the devil 
and 500 un-Christian Jews** to Red-baiters in the forties for whom 
Judaism was really a variety of communism and the movies their 
chief fonn of propaganda Tlie sum of this anti-Semitic demonology 
was that the Jews, by design or sheer ignorance, liad used the movies 
to undermine traditional American values. As one antagonist put it, 
“It is only because they (the Hollywood Jews] are outside the moral 
sphere of i-Kinerican culture that tliey blunder so badly that they re¬ 
quire periodic campaigns such as tliat of tlie Lc*gion of Decency a 
Catholic reform group] to set them right.** I^icking from these as¬ 
saults. the Jews became the phantoms of the film history they had 
created, haunting it but never really able to inhabit it. 

WTiat deepened the patiios was that while the Hollywood Jew^ were 
being assailed by krum-nothings for conspiring against traditional 
.American values and the power structure that maintained them, they 
were desperately embracing those values and working to enter the 
power structure. Above all things, they wanted to be regarded as 
.Americans, not Jews; they wanted to reinvent themselves here as new 
men. I’he movie Jew^ were acting out what Isaiah Berlin, in a similar 
context, had described as “an over-intense admiration or indeed wor¬ 
ship** for the majority; a reverence that. Berlin also noted, sometimes 
oscillated with a latent resentnrent too, creating what he syinpathcti- 
cally called a “neurotic distortion of the facts.** Hollywood became 
both the vehicle for and the product of their distortions. 


WTROOUenON 3 


'Fhc Hollywood Jews, at least the first generation tliat built the 
industry and form the core of this book, were a remarkably homoge¬ 
neous group with remarkably similar childhood experiences. The el¬ 
dest, Carl Lacmmlc. was bom in 1867 in Laupheim, a small village 
in southwestern Germany. His beloved mother died shortly after his 
thirteenth birthday, and he prevailed upon his father, a penurious 
land speculator, to let him come to America to seek his fortune. He 
would eventually found Universal Pictures. 

Adolph Zukor was bom in a small Hungarian village in die Tokay 
grape district. His father died while Adolph was in infancy; his 
mother a few years later, and Adolph was bundled off to an uncle 
nearby, a steely, bloodless rabbinical scholar. Lonely, independent, 
and unloved. Zukor, like Lacmmlc, petitioned to leave for America 
and a new life. He would later build Paramount Pictures. 

William Fox was another Hungarian. In his case his parents were 
the emigres, but his father was shiftless and irresponsible (William 
would spit on his coffin during the funeral), and the boy was forced to 
become an entrepreneur, hawking soda pop, sandwiches, and chim¬ 
ney black. He would parlay these experiences into the Fox Film Cor¬ 
poration. 

Louis B. Mayer said that he had forgotten exactly where in Russia 
he had been bom and on what day, (He would later appropriate the 
Fourth of July for his birthday.) He settled with his parents in mari¬ 
time Canada, where his father established a junkyard and salv^agc 
operation. By his teens. Louis was bridling at his fathcr*s authority, 
and he left for Boston, where he tried setting up a junk and salvage 
operation of his own. He would, of course, head the greatest studio of 
them all, Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Benjamin Warner left his wife. son. and infant daughter in Poland 
while he followed relatives who had sought their fortune in .America. 
After two years as a cobbler in Baltimore, he had earned enough to 
send for his family and promptly ix.^gan increasing their number. For 
years, he roamed the F^st and Canada, peddling notions from a 
wagon, before finally settling in Youngstown. Ohio, and it was there 
his sons, Harry; Sam, Albert, and Jack, decided to pool their re¬ 
sources and buy a broken movie projector. Tlie result was the epony¬ 
mous company. Warner Brothers. 

ITic most striking similarity among the Hollv'wo<xl Jews, however. 
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w;isn*t their Eastern European origins. What united them in deep 
spiritual kinship was their utter and absolute rejection of their pasts 
and their equally absolute devotion to their new- country For immi¬ 
grant |ew^ to want to assimilate, particularly when they had been 
victimized in their home countnes, was nothing exceptional. But 
somc*tliiiig drove the young Hollwood )cws to a ferocious, even path¬ 
ological, embrace of America. Something drove tliem to deny w hat- 
cver they had been before settling here. 

One common, undeniable factor was a patrimony of failure. All 
had grown up in destitution. All, with the exception of Zukor, who 
had no father at all, had lufimenshen for fatlicrs, men who shuttled 
from one job to another, from one place to another. I’hosc' fathers 
who emigrated found themselves unable to adjust to America. Some, 
like Jacob Mayer, sought solace and stability in religion, becoming'a 
macher at the new .synagogue in St. |ohii. New Brunswick. Odicrs, 
like William Pox s father, sought refuge in women, drink, arxl cards, 
judging from the childrens lives and words, this failure had a pro¬ 
found effect on tlicni. llic sons, who speak so lovingly of their doting 
mothen. arc pointedly silent or even hostile toward their fathers. At 
best, the men arc ad|udged to have been kind—a left-handed com¬ 
pliment from irnlividuals who venerated mettle 

One hesitates getting too Oedipal here, but the evidence certainly 
supports the view that the sons, embittered by their fathers’ failures, 
launched a war against their own pasts—a patricide, one could say, 
against everything their fathers represented. To escape their fathers’ 
fate meant escaping the past: the European roots, the language and 
accents, the customs and the religion. Tlie past exerted a hold, fash¬ 
ioned a style. One had to erase it, as Mayer erased his birthdatc. and 
adopt a new stvle—a style for .America. .America was the baptism to 
cleanse and renew. 

The Hollv'wtxxl few's embarked on an assimilation so ruthless and 
cxiinplete tliat tlicT cut their lives to the pattern of American respext- 
ability as they interpreted it. lb enter .America and be accepted there 
as .Americans, however, was a fonnidable challenge in the early part 
of this century when nativisni and xenophobia wxrc rampant. 'Ilie 
same impulse that drove the )cws to assimilate drove self-appointed 
defenders of .America to prevent jews from assimilating and. in their 
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view, tainting the country. Beyond the barricades erected by America s 
guardians, the jews saw an America of gentility; respectability; and 
status, but they were prohibited from entering those precincts. ‘Tliat s 
the important thing,” said one Jewish producer who knew' the so- 
called moguls. *Thc motion picture hierarchy felt that they were on 
the outside of the real power source of the country. They were not 
members of the power elite. They were outside of that New England- 
Wall Street-Middle West money.” Aird that is where the movies came 
in. 

The movie industry held out a number of blandishments to these 
Jews, not the least of which was tliat it admitted them. 'Ilierc were no 
social barriers in a business as new and faintly disreputable as the 
movies were in the early years of this century. Inhere were none of the 
impediments imposed by loftier professions and more firmly en¬ 
trenched businesses to keep fews and other undesirablc;> out. Finan¬ 
cial barriers were lower too, and that attracted few’s and other 
immigrant entrepreneurs. In fact, one could conceivably open a the¬ 
ater for less than four hundred dollars. 

The Jews also had a special compatibility with the industry; one 
that gave them certain advantages over their competitors. For one 
thing, having come primarily from fashion and retail, they under¬ 
stood public taste and were masters at gauging market swings, at mer¬ 
chandising, at pirating away customers and beating the competition. 
For another, as immigrants themselves, they liad a peculiar sensitivity 
to the dreams and aspirations of other immigrants and working-class 
families, two overlapping groups that made up a significant portion of 
the early moviegoing audience. ITie fews were their own best ap¬ 
praisers of entertainment. ‘Tlic)' were the audience,” a producer told 
me. '’'Iliey were the same people. They were not too far removed 
from those primitive feelings and attitudes.” 

But in order to understand what may have been the chief appeal of 
the movies to these Jews, one must understand their hunger for as¬ 
similation and the w^y in which the movies could uniquely satisfy* 
that hunger. If the Jews were proscribed from entering the real corri¬ 
dors of gentility and status in America, the movies offered an inge¬ 
nious option. Within the studios and on the screen, the lews could 
simply create a new country—an empire of their own. so to speak— 
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one where they would not only be admitted, but would govern as 
well. 'i*hcy would fabricate their empire in (he image of America as 
they would fabricate thcmscivt's m the image of prosperous Ameri¬ 
cans. Ihey would create its values and mylhs. its traditions and ar¬ 
chetypes. It would be an America where fathers wxrrc strong, families 
.stable, people attractive, resilient, resourceful, and decent. This was 
their .America, and its invention may be their most cndiinng legacy. 

It was also, if one examined it. a fictive rehabilitation of the 
moguls' own livers—lives where fathers had been weak, families de¬ 
stabilized. people unattractive, doomed, impractical, and indifferent. 
But the rehabilitation wasn't only fictive. VV^hilc they were mytholo¬ 
gizing .America on the screen, the Hollywood jews also sel about 
rcxlcsigning themselves. I’heir ow n lives became a kind of art, and tlie 
process affected every aspect of Hollywood. Tliey lived in large, pala¬ 
tial homes that imitated (some would say "vulgarized") the estates of 
the eastern establishment They became members of a lavish new 
country club called Hillcrest that mimteked tlic gentile clubs tliat 
barred them. llic>' subscribed to a cultural life, centered around the 
Hollywixxl Bowl, that simulated the cultural life of the eastern aris¬ 
tocracy*. For their social life, they organized a system of estates, a rigid 
hierarchy, that could easily have been modeled after the court of 
Louis XIV'l For their politics they forsook the Democrab, for whom 
the overwhelming majority of their coreligionists voted, and swore 
fealty instead to Hie Republicans as American aristocrats did. Guilt 
ran too deep for them to disavtiw jiidaism entirely, but the religious 
community to which they contributed came awfully close; by its 
lights, jews were to be seen and not heard. As the rabbi who guided 
tlie Hollywood lew's put it, "For Gods sakes, Fm living in America. 1 
have to be part of my environment. I don’t w-ant any ghettos here for 
myself," 

In sliort, like Disraeli, aiiotlicr Jew who felt alienated from and 
patronized by a class-conscious society, the Hollywood )l*w 5 would 
cope thmugh "a sustained attempt to live a fiction, and to cast its spell 
over the minds of others." What is ama/ing is the extent to which 
they succeeded in promulgating tliis fiction throughout the world. By 
making a "shadow" America, one which idealized every old glorifying 
bromide about the country, the Hollywood jews created a powerful 
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cluster of images and ideas—so powerful that, in a sense, they colo¬ 
nized the American imagination. No one could think about this 
country without thinking about the movies. As a result, the paradox 
—that the movies were quintesscntially American wfiilc the men who 
made them were not—doubled back on itself. Ultimately, American 
values came to be defined largely by the movies the jews made. Ulti¬ 
mately, by creating their idealized America on the screen, the Jew's 
reinvented the country* in the image of their fiction. 

How they did so. why they did so, and w'hat they gained and lost by 
doing so is the story of this book. 




PART 

ONE 


The 

Men 













With the power, he wanted 
the recosnition. There was a 
bis *30 here: that he was the 
bissest man in the whole 
damn motion picture industry, 
that he was bisser than Fox, 
and he was bisser than 
Mayer, and he was bisssc 
than the Warner brothers, and 
he was biss«r than the 
Cohns.... I know one thins. 

He expected as a result of 
what he had done and the 
enormity of the power which 
he had achieved, that that's 
the way it (film history) would 
be written. He almost took it 
for sranted. When it was 
written, it would start (with 
him). 

MAX yOUNGSTEIN, FILM EXECUTIVE 


ADOLPH ZUKOR HATED TWO 
things. One was losing. It didn’t matter what the stakes were. A 
friendly bridge game with his associate Marcus Ixkw could suddenly 
erupt, as one witness noted, into a shouting match followed by the 
crash of the table. "Loew came out, followed by Zukor. who was 
trembling with rage. After some discussion the host cleared up a point 
about a certain club lead." but the antagonists still refused to speak to 
one another. On another occasion fesse Lasky, a rival prcxiuccr, tried 
to lure away one of Zukor's stars. Zukor topped Lisky's initial offer, 
and a bidding war ensued, with Zukor upping the ante by one or two 
thousand dollars each time, until Lasky finally folded. Ilicn Zukor 
promptly turned around and lent I.asky the star for his next produc¬ 
tion. llic victory was all. 
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TIic sccoikJ thing Zukor hated being lied to. Once, he invited 
a new' member of his company’s sales staff to one of his famous bridge 
games, llie man had claimed some expertise in cards, but after the 
first bid Zukor could see he had been bluffing to win faster. i\ftcr 
the tliird deal, remembered Zukors son, Eugene, ‘"my father took the 
deck of cards and threw them on the floor. He said, ‘1 can tolerate a 
person who v^ill admit he doesn’t know..., But you said you are a 
bridge player, and you don’t know' the first goddamn thing about it, 

and you spoiled our whole evening, and this I won’t tolerate_As 

far as I’m concerned, you can leave right now.’ And the guy packed 
up and went home.” 

Almost everyone found him unbemding, puritanical, and even 
chilling. *"Mr Zukor always remained .Misfer Zukor,” said William de 
Mille, a writer and the brother of Zukors most important director,• 
Cecil B. De Mille. “ITie rest of us were ’Cecil’ and ’|esse,’ ‘Sam' and 
‘Bill.* but only on rare and completely informal occasions have I ever 
heard the soft-\oiccd little man addressed as ‘Adolph.’ although he 
w^s not much older than we were.” Some employees nicknamed him 
“Creepy” because of the way he had of icily staring at them with his 
“long eyes like an Indian chief s.” Even )cssc l^sky, with whom he 
formed a fifteen-year alliance, treated him with a mixture of “formal¬ 
ity and reverence.” Lasky was so terrified of Zukor’s moral rigidity that 
when, during a business trip, lie returned to his hotel after an eve* 
ning’s dalliance and found Zukor waiting for him, he felt compelled 
to pretend that he was actually dressing for the day rather than un¬ 
dressing to sleep. 

To his detractors—and there were many—Zukor’s will to win and 
his dogmatism were symptoms of megalomania. 'ITiat may have been 
so, but Zukor had profound reasons for wanting to impose his will on 
the world. His is really the story of a man who had been emptied out 
in childhood, who had lost or been deprived of love and security; and 
wIk) tlien set about to fill him.self back up again, c\cn if that meant 
appropriating everything around him. He was born in Riscc, Hun¬ 
gary. a tiny farmiirg village in the fiimous Tokay grape district. His 
father, who both farmed and ran a dry goods store, died in a freak 
accident w'hen Adolph was barely a year old; he had burst a vein 
lifting a box. His mother remarried, but, at least as young Adolph 
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remembered it, she never folly recovered from her husband’s death 
and died herself seven years later. WTien Adolph’s stepfather refused 
to care for him and his older brother. Arthur, the two were shuffled 
off to an uncle in a nearby village. 

The uncle, Kalman Liebcrman, was a stern, dedicated, argumen¬ 
tative Judaic scholar who believed that studying religion was one’s 
chief moral obligation, and he took the boys in primarily to honor his 
sister's dying wish that her sons commit their lives to Judaism. Arthur, 
who was gregarious and bright, did. (J-Je eventually became the rabbi 
at a large temple in Berlin.) Adolph, wlio was far more withdrawn 
than his brother, couldn’t help but study Judaism. His family was 
steeped in it. Judaism was “a question that was alway'S in the minds of 
the principal people in the family.” But. by his own admission, be 
wasn’t very good at arcane disquisitions on the Talmud, the Jewish 
law, and entering tlic rabbinate didn’t interest him in the slightest. 
“What I was interested in,” he said later, “w^s the Bible.., the story 
and the individuals—their lives fascinated me.” 

Unfortunately, in a family where religious fennr w'as a prerequi¬ 
site for approval. Adolph apparently paid for his lack of interest in 
things Jewish with loneliness and lovclcssncss. His uncle eventually 
adopted Arthur. Whether Hungarian law prevented him from also 
adopting .Adolph or whether he chose not to, Zukor never knew. 
He only knew he wasn’t chosen. Adolph did. however, find a fa¬ 
ther surrogate in his school’s impoverished young headmaster, Sam¬ 
uel Rosenberg, and it was Rosenberg who taught him the Bible and 
explained what it meant, who gave him private lessons and gener¬ 
ally showed the concern that no one else had shown. “1 am sure 
that he looked upon this man as a living god,” Eugene Zukor 
recalled. Many years later, Eugene discovered an old doctor’s bag 
in his father’s closet containing ffiUin, Jewish prayer boxes, and a 
prayer shawl. He assumed his father had carried thcs<' from Riscc 
and that he had kept them out of dcsotion to his mentor. “'Iliat 
was his secret self,” Eugene said, bclicsing his fallier neser quite 
relinquished it or his attachment to Rosenberg. 

It was one of the few positive a.ss<Kiations to Judaism he had If 
Judaism had become Zukor’s secret self, as his sim suggested, Eugene 
also speculated it was because Zukor perceived neillier his ChxI ivor 
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his religion as having been particularly beneficent, and his identifica¬ 
tion with his faith was at best tenuous even then. didn’t believe in a 
whole deep Orthodox Jew," Zukor said later. If the Hungarian Jews 
had been more assimilated, as American Jews were, “I’d have been a 
ven devout Jew.” But he admitted that, as it was, he didn’t “sympa¬ 
thize” with his coreligionists. Tliis obviously made it impossible for 
him to fulfill his uncle’s expectations and become a rabbi, and he 
asked Rosenberg to break the new's to Kalman I acberman. Lieberman 
was shattered by tlie decision He felt betrayed but nevertheless ar¬ 
ranged for .\dolph to take an apprenticeship in another nearbv village 
with a family friend who owned a large dry goods store. 

Zukor s family had been poor; “a new pair of shoes was an event,” 
he recallcxi. But thev had also been enlightened and educated, and 
from their enlightenment and education Zukor assumed an air of* 
siiperioritv' that he never lost. Suffering the taunts of his fellow ap¬ 
prentices. he “felt as though someone had dipped me into a sewer.” 
He quickly became the favored apprentice, and the Blau family, for 
whom he worked, took him in. treating him as one of their owir. It 
was from the American dime novels Blaus children devoured that 
Zukor learned about America. \V1icn hi.s three-year apprenticeship 
neared its end. he began to ask himself. "‘Whats next? WTiat future 
can I look forw'ard to?’ I didn’t see much of a prospect, 1 then decided 
that I’d like to go to America.” In petitioning the Orphans' Board, 
which exercised guardianship over the parentless, for ship’s passage to 
the United States. Zukor said. ”I had no father and no mother, and I 
had nobody that lay aw'ake at night to figure out how to educate 
me.... 1 was alone.” Movrd by this sincere Dickensian plea, the 
board advanccxl him the money, and with forty' dollars sewexi in his 
vest to secure it from thieves on the ship, sixtecn-ycar-old Adolph 
Zukor set out for America. 

Zukor had c'onie. he had said, to learn a trade and construct a 
future, but in America he also began the process of filling himself 
back up after his childhood deprivations. Hungary was a vtiid; his own 
refrain about his years there was that no one. except for Samuel Ro¬ 
senberg, took any particular interest in him. No one cared. So in 
leaving flungarv'. Zukor decided to banish his youth and exile his 
secret self In America he felt he was starting from scratch. As he 
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wrote years later, “No sooner did I put my foot on American soil than 
I was a new'bom person.” 

Zukor plunged into assimilation. He attended night school. He 
took up boxing, buying gloves, practicing, and taking part in im¬ 
promptu bouts at New- York’s Tompkins Square on the Lower Blast 
Side. (He had a cauliflower left ear as a souvenir.) Within a few* years 
he became a baseball enthusiast and played regularly. And he left any 
vestige of his Judaism, anything that might brand him as different, 
behind. He worked on the Sabbath, and he remembered a fellow 
worker at lunchtime pulling a lobster out of a bag and offering to 
share it. He had nev'er seen a lobster before; in Jewish dietary' law, 
which his family had observed, lobster was regardcxl as trayf, or 
taboo. But Zukor gladly indulged. He was an American now. 

Like most young immigrants, he began modestly. V\'1ien he first 
landed in New York, he stayed w'ith a friend of his mother’s, then 
with a cousin who was a prosperous doctor, then moved to the Lower 
East Side after getting a job tacking batting ov'cr springs in an uphol¬ 
stery' shop. A few' weeks later he ran into another apprentice from the 
Blaus who had emigrated. Tlie friend’s brother was a foreman at a 
furriers, and he got Zukor a job as an apprentice. Zukor stayed for 
two years. When he left to become a “contract” worker, sewing fur 
pieces and selling them himself, he was nineteen years old and an 
accomplished designer. He had also opened his first bank account. 

Contracting himself out this way, he was “fairly successful. I got 
work and a little money.” But he was young and adventuresome, and 
the 1892 Columbian Exposition in Chicago, commemorating Co¬ 
lumbus’s discovery of America, drew him to the Midwest. Once 
there, he looked up a friend who had worked with him at the furrier’s. 
Hie friend insisted there was a better opportunity in Chicago than in 
New' York for novelty fur items like scarves, capes, and hats, so 
Zukor. with no deeper commitments in New York than he had liad in 
Hungary, decided to stay and fonn a partnership. 

The way the collaboration worked, his friend would solicit the 
orders, and Zukor would fill them. The first season, relying chiefly 
on a fox scarf with a clasp in the fox’s mouth, the partners each 
cleared $1,000. llie next season, despite a national business slump, 
Zukor’s Novelty F'ur Company expanded to twenty-five men and 
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opened a branch in Peoria, some 125 miles southwest of Chicago. 
Tliat year tliey each cleartd S8,0(K). 

But tf Zukor was achieving success, he was also learning its capri- 
ciousness His partner. Max 5ichosbcrg. also a Hungarian immigrant, 
decided to return home for a visit and was promptly consenpted into 
the Hungarian army Zukor, usually remote and diffident, had to take 
over as “outside man.'* soliciting orders, and he discovered tliat he 
liked the work. When Scliosbcrg returned in 18%, tlic partners 
agreed to di.ssolvc their business; Schosberg took the Peoria branch, 
Zukor took Chicago. Zukor almost immediately sank all his money 
into a voguish fur cape, but this time his instinct failed him. 'lire 
cape was a disaster. 

He averted bankruptcy only because he had impressed another 
Chicago fur trader. Morris Kohn Kohn, a Hungarian immigrant like 
Zukor, had learned the fur business from tlie bottom up, having 
traded for pelts with the Indians in the Dakotas. He knew all the 
angles—where to pick up small contracts, how to liquidate stock, 
how to drive a bargain. With Kuhirs help, Zukor managed to pay off 
his crcxlitors. but for Kohn it wasn't all altruism, lie admired Zukor's 
ambition, and he proposed another partnership. He would provide 
the capital and sales. Zukor would be responsible for design and 
manufacture. Zukor agreed, and Kohn & Company opened its doors 
in December 18%. Within weeks Zukor liad also marricxl Kohn's 
niece, Lottie Kaufman. 

Kohn & Company lasted nearly a decade, and it made Adolph 
Zukor a relatively wealthy young man. By 1899 it had opened a New 
York branch, and when the partners decided that they themselves 
needed to be closer to the fashion centers in New York, they moved 
the headquarters and resettled, llirce years later they achieved their 
real breaktlirough. Zukor guessc^d that red fox was going to be the 
fashionable fur of the season, and this time his prophecy proved cor¬ 
rect. llic companys profits soared. Zukor, barely thirty' years old, 
estimated his own windfall at somewhere between $I(K),()(K) and 
$ 200 , 000 . 

One of the stubborn fallacies of movie history is that tlie men who 
created the film indastry were all impoverished young vulgarians 
whose motives were purely mercenary. Zukor clearly didn't fit this 
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profile. By 1905 he already looked and lived like a wealthy young 
burgher, and he certainly camexi the income of one. He had a com¬ 
modious apartment at llltli Street and Seventh Avenue (which, his 
son claimed, nevertheless stank of fur) in a wealthy Ckrman-jewish 
section, and he dressed like a gentleman in perfectly tailored suits. It 
was entirely likely that he could have coiitinucxl in furs ai>d continued 
to do well. His life's course seemed set. 

But there was something in Zukor that went unsatisfied, though he 
never defined what it was and may not have known himself. It could 
have been that he felt his social mobility w'as blocked by the fur 
business; no matter how much wealth he accumulated, he would still 
be associated with something unmistakably jewish, as the fur trade 
was, and slightly declasse, as all the garment trades were. It could 
have been that he was bored. Zukor gave a hint of this, years later, 
when he discussed the appeal of the movies. “It*s not like making 
shoes or automobiles, where you have a model and you follow 
through for the year. Every' picture is an enterprise by itself. ITierc are 
certain ingredients you have to study, and certain ingre^dients that you 
have to say, *I don’t think I'll take that story, I don't think I'll make it. 
I don’t think it's w hat the public will take.' All of that is a very pleas¬ 
ant occupation.” It could have been that the reserved, enigmatic 
Zukor simply wanted another challenge, another world to conquer 
and appropriate. 

Whatever the motive, Zukor was obviously rcstlt‘ss in 190? when a 
cousin. Max Goldstein, approached him for a loan. Goldstein had 
just returned from the Pan-American E.xposition in Buffalo, New 
York, where he had met an impresario named Mitchell Mark. Mark 
operated what he called Edsonia Hall, an arcade that featured 
Ttiomas Edison's marvels: phonographs, electric lights, peep shows, 
and moving pictures. He was also Edison's Buffalo sales representa¬ 
tive. Now Mark had decided to open an arcade on 125th Street in 
New York City, and he offered a partnership to Goldstein for $?,000. 
Goldstein didn’t have the money, but he liad a wealthy cousin who 
did—Zukor. 

Zukor not only gave Goldstein the money—which was an uncliar- 
aeteristic gesture for somte)ne as cautious as Zukor—but he visited 
the arcade and within a short time convinced Kohn they should set 
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up one of their own on Fourteenth Street, winch at that tunc was 
New York's tenderloin, crammed with dance halls, saloons, and ar¬ 
cades and teeming with immigrants looking for inexpensive thrills As 
he later recounted his inspiration to Michael Korda. “I looked around 
and said, *A Jew could make a lot of money at this/” llie partners 
rented a deserted restaurant, ripped out the seats, and installed over 
one hundred “peep" machines. Jesse Lasky remembered it as ‘‘filled 
with automatic fortune tellers, strength testers, and other fascinating 
gadgets... * But a row of peep-box dispensers of thirty-second dramas 
was collecting the steadiest stream of coins.” 

Fven as a young man Zukor always tried to hedge his bets, and he 
nc*\'er intended the arcade, called Automatic V^audc^ ille, to be a full¬ 
time occupation. It w'as a divcnion, a sideline to the fur business, and 
in any case Kohn was to be its chief operative But to Zukor the pull 
was irresistible. “Our fur offic'es were nearby on Twelfth Street,” he 
wrote, “and, though handling tlie main end tiK're, I couldn't keep 
away from the arcade.” Finally he asked Kohn to switch positions 
with him, and Kohn complied. By this time, though. Ix>th men were 
smitten. II 1 C 7 were rapidly losing interest in furs, and Koiiii &: Com¬ 
pany was rapidly becoming a satellite to Automatic Vaudeville. Its 
success astonished even its owners. It took in between $500 and S7(K) 
each day and more than Sl(X),(HM) m the first year. It had also 
spawned a subsidiary through which they opened arcades m Newark, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. By years end, with so much of their atten¬ 
tion now focused on Automatic V'audcvillc, Kohn and Zukor, not 
surprisingly, decided to liquidate their fur business and concentrate 
exclusively on their arcades. 

'Iliis was one of the scenarios for the Jews who had maneuvered 
into entertainment, and Kulin and Zukor were fairly typical represen¬ 
tatives of it—middle-aged men of some means seeking iic'w outlets 
for tlieir investments and energies. But once the Jews began expand¬ 
ing their operations, as Kohn and Zukor did. they needed new 
sources of capital. What really created a Jewish “network” and popu¬ 
lated the amusemenb witii jews wx*rc the friends and relatives who 
came aboard as investors and employees and then used their experi¬ 
ence to embark on their own ventures. Such w^as the case with 
Marcus Locu' 
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Morris Kohn had first met Loew at the St. Paul Hotel in Minne¬ 
sota when both were “drummers” making the rounds for their respec¬ 
tive clothing companies. Loew was wearing an ostentatious fur-lined 
overcoat and a top hat. and when he caught Kohn staring at his 
getup, he winked and said, “I wear cm to impress cm.” Loew’ had a 
face like a silcnt-scrccn comedian. Every' feature seemed slightly 
oversized. He had a long, bulbous nose, a bushy mustache, and 
large, spaniel eyes. One theatrical producer described him upon their 
first meeting as “an undersized and slightly pathetic figure in an over¬ 
coat that was none too new and a walk tliat reminded me of some of 
David Warfield’s stage characters.” Loew was well aware of the im¬ 
pression he made, and he was frequently the target of his own gibes. 
He once told a reporter, “I’m another Napoleon,” then added, “I’m 
just a little more than five feet tall, and I don’t weigh much.” 

He had been born on May 7, 1870, on New York’s Lower East 
Side, the son of a Viennese waiter and a Cennan widow with two 
sons from her previous marriage. 'Ilic Loews were desperately poor. 
As a child Marcus sold lemons and newspapers, and his mother used 
the unsold papers as tablecloths. But he always rc*garded his poverty' as 
an opportunity, ‘i was poor,” he once told a reporter, “but so was 
everyone around me..,. It’s an advantage to be poor in one sense. 
That’s why so many successes come from the East Side. Hie ones 
with talent for better things have every incentive there to e,xercise 
them.” 

Small and sickly as a child, Loew' compensated with a natural gre¬ 
gariousness. At nine he quit school to color maps at a printing com¬ 
pany, then lost the job when he convinced his co-workers to demand 
a raise. A year later he was running an eight-page weekly newspaper, 
bustling from store to store to solicit ads. then racing back to write and 
edit, until an older partner nudged him aside, l-ikc the majority' of 
young men on the Lower East Side, he eventually went to work in 
the garment industry, and after seven years at a wholesale fur com¬ 
pany, he scraped together enough capital to go into bmincss for him¬ 
self. Unfortunately the business collapsed after the first season, 
leaving him $1,800 in debt. 'Tb pay his creditors, he went to work as a 
salesman and later became a partner in his employer’s nc*w venture— 
golf caps. Once again disaster struck, this time leaving Ixxrw with 
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seven dollars in assets. **lt is pretH sentiment to think industr\ always 
brings success,** he said shortly before his death, possibly remember¬ 
ing this period of his life, “but it is a fallacy.** 

Wlicn Loeu met Morris kohn in St. Paul, he was probably drum¬ 
ming up businc*ss for a company making velveteen capes, but he liad 
already begun rebounding from his financial doldrums and back in 
New York he had forged an important connection that wuuld secure 
his economic position Standing outside his apartment building one 
day, he struck up a conversation with a neighbor. Ilie neighbor 
turned out to be the famous stage actor David Warfield. Warfield and 
iioew quickly became fast fnends. and the two apparently began 
speculating in some real estate together It was also around this time 
that Kohn introduced Zukor to Loew; and when Zukor inovrd to 
New York in I9<)<), Loew' suggested he take an available apartment 
across the street. 

I’hough they were friends, after a fiishion, two men cx>uld not have 
had nwre dissimilar temperaments. Zukor was quiet, grave, mea¬ 
sured, and private Dxrw was garrulous, chipper, impulsive, and ex¬ 
troverted Zukor had extraordinary foresight but moved with extreme 
caution and deliberation. Loew had less foresight but w^s far more apt 
to take chances. About the only characteristic tliey shared was their 
almost pathological desire to win—a common trait that made them 
cspc'cially ficrex* antagonists. “Ambihoii!** Loew told an interviewer. 
“You must want a big success and then beat it into submission; you 
must be as ravenous to reach it as the wolf who licks his teeth behind 
a fleeing rabbit; you must be as mad to win as the man who, with one 
liand growing cold on the revolver in his pocket, w ith the other liand 
pushes his last gold piece on the *I>Jubl€-()’ at Monte Carlo.'* 

W hen Zukor opened the Automatic Vaudeville in 19t)? and then 
formed his subsidiary to spread it to other cities, it w^s inevitable, 
given their nvalry, that Loew would want a slurc. too, and he peti¬ 
tioned Zukor to let him invest. Zukor. ptxssibly exhibiting his own 
competitive streak, seemed reluctant, but he finally relented when 
Warfield and Loew agreed to split a single share at $20,000 apiece. 
How magnanimous a gesture this really was is uncertain, since Zukor 
himself, concerned dial the company was expanding too rapidly, was 
already preparing to divest liis own shares of the arcade subsidiary 
while holding on to his piece of tlic original Automatic Vaudeville on 
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Fourteenth Street. In any ease, after Zukor left. Loew' and Warfield 
didn't last long. According to one version, they were forced out by^ 
Kohn and the remaining partners. According to a more charitable 
version, they left voluntarily when they decided to open an arcade of 
their own and felt it was unethical to retain their holdings. 

Loew. unlike Zukor. never dallied. By November 1904 he and 
Warfield had formed the People's V^audcvillc Company (a suggestive 
title) to operate an arcade on 'I wenty-third Street. Within months 
they had added four otliers in New' York and a fifth in Cincinnati 
called the Penny Hippodrome. It was while he was setting up in 
Cincinnati that Loew' heard about a phenomenon |ust across the 
Ohio River in Covington, Kentucky. An old hermit had opened a 
moving picture theater there, and Loew' paid a visit. “We were sur¬ 
prised to see the people literally fight to get inside the place,'* L(xrw 
recalled. “It gave me my inspiration, and pretty soon I found myself 
devoting my entire attention to the development of the morion pic¬ 
ture theater.'* 

Loew wa.sn*t being entirely truthful about his commitment to the 
movies; he w-as never the advocate that Zukor would become. But he 
did recognize opportunity. After his experience in Covington, he in¬ 
stalled a I10-$cat theater above the Hippodrome and attracted five 
thousand patrons on his first Sunday. Soon after that he began con¬ 
verting his New York arcades into movie houses. Within six months 
the arcades and nickelodeons had returned all of the partners* initial 
$100,000 investment. Within a year they had a score of storefront 
theaters scattered throughout New York City. Loew may have been 
right that success was more a function of chance than industry, but 
this time chance had smiled upon him. Marcus Loew* had arrived. 


Adolph Zukor remembered an evening in 1897. just before his wxd- 
ding. when he took his intended to Chicago's Hopkins llicatcr and 
saw a brief film of May Irwin kissing Jolin C. Rice in a scene from the 
Broadway hit The Widow Jones. “’Ilie next night he went back to the 
|fur) shop after dinner," wrote his biographer, “intending to spend the 
evening over a design. But toward nine o'clock he closed up and went 
again to the theatre—drawn irresistibly by that fascinating marvel.** 
'Iliat w'as how Zukor claimed he first got interested in the movies. “It 
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r^n maybe a minute... but it made an indelible impression on my 
mind.” 

With the movies a coming thing, Zukor. who had learned a good 
deal about public taste from his years in the fur business, decided to 
comxTt the top floor of Automatic Vaiidev illc into a small theater, as 
Ijocu had done. “VVt: had this empty floor over the arcade,” he re¬ 
membered. 

about forty feet by tuv hundred and fifty feet. We put m 
fut) hundred seats and then began to worry because tt 
seemed like an awful lot, especially as most of our customers 
dtdnt know what moving pictures were and were usedUo 
paving one cent, not five. So we put in a wonderful glass 
staircase. Under the glass was a metal trough of running 
water, like a waterfall. w*iih red, green, and blue lights 
shining through. We called it Crystal Hall, and people paid 
their five cents mainly on acmunt of the staircase, not the 
movies It was a big success 

W ith the success of Crsstal Hall, sometime m 1906 Zukor took a 
trip to Pittsburgh to see Harn Daviss Nickelodeon. I'he Nickelo¬ 
deon, which was a converted billiard hall dedicated exclusively to 
showing movies, had been packing m patrons ever since it opened, 
and it had bec'ome something of a national shrine for arcade owners 
like Zukor When Zukor \isited. he was already feeling uncertain 
about the long-temi prospects of the penny arc'ade, and he was doing 
his usual groundwork to determine whether the *"storc shows” or nick¬ 
elodeons would be hnancially viable He returned convinced they 
would and rented the vacant store next to Automatic Vaudeville for 
his first movie theater. 

Zukor $ activities over the next year, however, indicated that he was 
more interested in getting involved with movies than he was in deter¬ 
mining |usf what that involvement should be. He had no sooner 
rented the store than a former prizefight promoter and vaudeville 
entrepreneur named William Brady convinced him to form a part¬ 
nership and operate the new storefront theatei together. Bradys life 
was the stuff inferior Victorian melodramas were made of. As a cluld. 
Bradv, a niddy Irish-CIatholic from San Krancisco. had been spirited 
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away from his mother by his derangcxl derelict father and then aban¬ 
doned in New York. After years of odd jobs he finally became an actor 
and then a fight promoter, and though he was hardly in the first rank 
of entertainment figures, he was solidly in the second, having pro¬ 
duced a number of successful vaudev illc shows. 

One thing Brady knew' from years in vaudeville and prizefighting 
was the scent of money. In 1906, when he first met Zukor, that scent 
had brought him to the movies, and he had secured the New York 
franchise of Hale s Tours—a theater rigged up to look like a train car 
and showing short, filmed travelogues to give the impression of move¬ 
ment. ‘This is a big thing, and this is going to be much bigger than 
opening and putting chairs into a building,” he insisted. 

Zukor agreed with him. and for a while business was so good that 
the partners expandexJ to Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Boston, Newark, 
and Coney Island. In each city Hales lours did smashingly for 
roughly six weeks. Then the novelty wore off, and the number of 
patrons plummeted. Crabbing for an expedient, they kept the theaters 
afloat for six months by obtaining The Great Train Robbery. 'Fliis 
eight-minute drama with its self-explanatory' title was among the very 
first fictional narratives on screen when it was made in 1905. It was 
also among the most accomplished, and it energized the movies the 
way the nickelodeon would later energize movie theaters. But the 
train cars had cost between $6,000 and $8,000 apiece to outfit, and in 
less than a year, even with The Great Train Robbery, Zukor $ com¬ 
pany had gone $160,000 in debt. 

“I can liardly remember an occasion when the four of us—my 
father and mother and sister and I—didn’t sit down to dinner to¬ 
gether.” said Zukors son, Eugene. ”My father would discuss all the 
events of the day. good and bad. And if disaster w^$ ahead we would 
know it and be preparexi for it. And if he had made a mistake in 
judgment, we would know' it. We were always moving fT€>m an apart¬ 
ment with an elevator and servants to an apartment over a candy 
store, from Riverside Drive to Broadway,” Zukors wife was stalwart. 
She would say, "‘Well, so wc move again. I’ll find a place. Now how 
much can we afford?’ So Pa said, *As little as possible and still lx: near 
a good school.*,.. Iliis is the way our life appearcxl to be; a hop. 
skip, and jump, up and down and back and forth.” 

Zukor’s nerve and confidence were remarkable. “With each crash 
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that occurred,** said his son. **hc always sat with a cigar in his month 
as tliuugli nothing had happened.** After the llale*s lours debacle, 
Brady suggcstcxi tlicy declare bankruptcy. *lt was as though I'd 
touched him with a live wire. He bounced up from his chair and 
came at me with his hands out. I never dreamed he had such a 
temper And he yelled. *1 won't go into bankruptcy! I won’t!* ** For 
Zukor. who had the sternest and least forgiving of moral codes, bank¬ 
ruptcy was not so much an admission of defeat as the breaking of an 
obligation To break an obligation was tantamount to lying—one of 
Zukor's cardinal sins. Instead. Zukor sent Brady back to Broadway 
and took complete charge of tlic theaters, this time following the 
policy he had set at the Crystal Hall. He npped out the tfain cars, 
reinstalled seats, and kept the theaters open from nine until midnight 
each evening. At the end of two years he had rctirc*d tlie debt and was 
es^n showing a profit. 

Aside from vindicating himself once again, Zukor had learned a 
lesson from his Hale*s lours experience that was to deterniiiic the 
course of his life. He came to realize tliat the movies only seemed like 
novelties because they had been treated like novelties. He sensed that 
their potential was much greater. How he arrived at this conclusion 
he never really said; like most things in Zukor’s life, it was probably 
less the result of inspiration than of rumination. But by 1908 he 
perceived "that these short films, onc-recicrs or less, didn’t give me 
the feeling that this was something that was going to be permanent.** 
Pemiaiience would come only by attracting tfie middle-class as well 
as the working-class audience, and one could attract the middle-class 
audience only by exhibiting longer and better films—by, in a sense, 
imitating the middle-class forms of the novel and legitimate theater. 
Iliat was precisely what *Zukor was now recommending. 

However obvious it might have seemed in hindsight, at the time 
what Zukor was proposing was a radical change in tlic basic concep¬ 
tion of motion pictures (which is not to say that he was the only one 
who proposed it. only one of the first and most vehement). Zukor 
never acted impulsively, but when he did set his iniiKl on something 
he was a zealot, and now he became almost messianic on the subject 
of longer, better films. *‘You couldn’t head him.** recalled William 
Brady ‘'Presently he was in my office bubbling over with grandiose 
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idca.s alxMit the future of the movie racket. Some sixth sense had 
tx)nvinccd him that the day of mere shorts was drawing to a close and 
full-length features, like I'he Great Train Robbery, only far longer and 
far letter, could be the coming thing.... It didn't make sense to me 
tfieii.... Zukor was alx>ut the only living human being who could 
guess what would liappen.” 

Brady wasn’t alone. Zukor lectured the regulars at Shanley’s Grill 
—IxKTW. Brady, the Shubert brothers, who owned several legitimate 
theaters, and Nick and joe Schcnck. associates of Loew'—on the un¬ 
told possibilities of the feature film. Even Jesse Lasky, who shared 
Zukor’s conviction about quality films, received his impassioned plea 
for features. 

Since his Comedy Theater on Eourtcenth Street was still doing 
standing-room business, the motive for Zukor's sudden obsession 
seemed far less mercenary than psychological. He must have known 
or at least sensed that the idea of quality feature films comported 
perfectly with his ongoing re-creation of himself. “Every Hungarian is 
cither a peasant or an artist; sometimes both." he once said, but the 
regal, guarded Zukor of America clearly aspired to art. Changing the 
tone and the status of movies was a more direct route to the higher 
echelons of legitimate, genteel America—which Zukor had always 
regarded as his rightful place—and the means he would later use to 
effect this change indicated that raising his station and gaining accep¬ 
tance from artists already accepted in literature and theater was an 
important consideration for him. Finally, while other movie jew^s 
were exploiting the "democratic" possibilities of the movies, Zukor 
had always been vaguely uncomfortable with these possibilities and 
distrustful of anything even remotely demagogic; he claimed lie be¬ 
came a Republican after hearing William jennings Bryan's rabble- 
rousing “Cross of Gold" speech at the IX^nocratic convention in 
Chicago, calling it “bunk." 'Ilic others could secure the movies with 
the working-class and immigrant audienct‘s. Zukor, whose tics to 
these groups were purposely tenuous, would bring tlicm to “the iK'ttcr 
class." 

Whether or not tlierc was a specifically Jewish com{K)nent in 
Zukor's sudden preoccupation, it was true that many if not most of 
tile producers who would take up the banner of feature films were 
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Icwish, Jtid tlic idea was certainly compatible with the deepest strains 
in jcwish life where culture had always been held in special esteem. 
In America, where ambitious |ew7i could conceivably ride culture into 
higher social strata, this esteem carried an even greater forc'e. It was 
the jews, like Zukur. who were most sensitive to the movies* low 
esteem, and the jews who had most to gain by raising it. 

Acting on this idea, in 1910 Zukor took his family to see an hour- 
and-a-half film of the Passion play, photographed on location in 
Oberammergau. Germany, where the pageant had been performed 
once each decade since 16^4. and then promptly bought the right to 
exhibit the film in New York and New^ jersey. I’hc cost was $40,000. 
‘’Rverybody thought I was crazy.** he remembered, “and told my wife 
HI lose all my money—made all kinds of predictions why Til ‘go to 
the wall /* Nobody believed that people would sit through a picture for 
hours as they would a play. There were all sorts of reasons why the 
thing would not succeed.** Iliat was why Marcus Loew shied away 
from the movies. 

Zukor obviously disagreed, but he procec-ded cautiously nonethe¬ 
less. fearing that the Catholic church might organi/e opposition to a 
film depicting Christ. According to one version, he booked the film 
into Newark first to test reaction, and wlieii a priest strenuously ob¬ 
jected that Zukor was usurping Hie role of the Church. Zukor begged 
for mercy, claiming that he would be broke if the film failed. The 
ploy, if it was a ploy, worked. When the film opened in New York, it 
did very well, lustifi ing Zukor*s faith that audicmccs would sit through 
movies just as they sat through stage plays. 

Ziikor next did an extraordinary tiling. While he had been e\ange- 
li/iiig for feature films. Marcus Loew had gradually been accumulat¬ 
ing theaters and had become a p^mer in popular entertainment. Now 
Zukor proposed to pool their holdings in a new company, to he called 
Locw*s Consolidated Enterprises. But Zukor had a proviso. “I made a 
condition that I would put my interest in. hut that I would not take 
any active part in the business,** he said later, “because it was not the 
thing I liad in mind. My mind w^as made up on these pictures ** Ixktw 
agreed, and in 1910 Zukor. released from all his obligations, left the 
entertamnicnt industry to conduct what he said would be a tlirc‘c-ycar 
study of the movies—a personal investigation into their prospects. 
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Among those who remained unconvinced about those prospects 
was Lxkw himself. Zukor attributed liis partncr*s skepticism to the 
1907 national depression, when several of Loew’s theaters slumped 
along with the rest of the economy. (Zukor had suffered, too.) What¬ 
ever the source, his confidence had been shaken. Many years later he 
cnjoyc*d telling the story of opening night at one of his movie theaters 
w here only a single patron came. Thinking quickly, he had the usher 
tell the fellow that this was really a dry run and he had been sold the 
ticket by mistake, but the man was undeterrtrl and insisted on seeing 
a show. Loew wandered glumly back to Slianlc 7 *s. seeking commiser¬ 
ation from liis friends. 

Since almost everywhere else the movies were prospering, it is hard 
to tell how much of this was apocryphal and revisionist. Loew s way 
of justifi^ing his lack of vision, and how much was truth. But if Ijdcw 
was less sanguine alxiut the movies than Zukor, he did share one 
thing with him—the aspiration to graduate from working-class to 
middle-class audiences—and together the two men canK to represent 
the two basic strategics of the movie few's. Zukor concentrated on 
improving the movies themselves. Ijocw chose to concentrate on im¬ 
proving the theaters, and he was soon refurbishing old burlesque 
houses and reopening them as “popularly priced*’ combination movie 
and vaudeville houses. His first, in 1908. was called ITic Royal, for¬ 
merly the Cozy Comer, and if one needed any c\ idcncc of Loew’s 
ambition. 11ie Royal premiered with an Italian tragedian named An¬ 
tonio Moro appearing live in scenes from Shakespeare. 

Loew s scheme was class by association, mixing live acts with films 
and doing so at reasonable prices so that he would be adding the 
middle class without leaving the working class behind. “I don’t offer 
widely advertise^] top liners.” he said, explaining his economical pol¬ 
icy, “I do not need Mrs, Thaw [a famous beauty whose jealous hus¬ 
band murdered a rival] or jim Corbett (fomicr boxing champion) or 
performers of that class, whom an audience may want to sec for ciiri- 
osit>'’s sake, but through whose act they' arc likely to yawn, just the 
same. I find girls who can dance with the Ixrst, and the writers of 
jokes turn out as g(Mxl stuff for my artists as for anybody else.” 

'Hie proof w^as in the profits. In I9()9 Loew rented two large the¬ 
aters from the Shnberts. Hie year after that he consolidated with 
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Zukor. And the next year. 1911, he purchased the vaudeville circuit 
of one of the lar^st entrepreneurs, William Morns, and moved his 
office to Morris’s old fla^hip, the swankv' American Music Hall on 
Forh-secxind Street. When his company reorganized later that same 
year, under tlK* banner of Loov's 'Ilieatrical Knterjwises, it was capi¬ 
talized at S5 million. For Loew, who was now more a v'audcvillc 
promoter than a movie exhibitor, that was vindication enough 

Meanwhile Zukor. Veil taken care of” by his Izxrw dividends, 
C'ontinued his firsthand examination of the movies. “1 traveled all 
through Europe and this countrv, watchtxl the audiences, and was 
interested in any picture that had a subfcct that I felt would appeal 
to the public ” Zukor wasn’t only observing. He was also stumping 
In 1910 he had even gone to Weisbaden, where Carl Lacnimle, a 
major producer and distributor, wa.s vacationing, to convince l^cmmlc 
to make Icatures. Liemmic declined Hut roughly a year later, hack 
in New York. Laeiiimic introduced ’Zukor to Edwin Porlei. the 
projcctiomst-tumcxl-director who lud made The Great Tram Robbery'. 
Porter, subjected to Zukor s scniion on feature films, mentioned that 
|oseph Engel of the Rex Film Company had just .seaired the Ameri¬ 
can nghts to a French film of Sarah Bernhardt starring in Queen 
Elizabeth. Zukor promptly contacted Engel and without evem dicker¬ 
ing agreed to buy the rights for S^5,(K)0. 

Zukor didn’t care about negotiations. I Ic realized Queen Elizabeth 
was the fulfillment of a dream. On the subway nut long before, Zukor 
had hit upon a formula for the advancement of the movies to the 
middle class. “Famous Playen in Famous Plays,” he scrawled on the 
hack of an envelope. His intention was that the movies would Ixrcomc 
a bnd of Vanned” tlicater. tluit the diversions of the middle and 
upper classes could be popularized, attracting a new audience while 
elevating the old one. With Queen Elizabeth, Zukor now had a test 
case handed to him—one of tl>e worlds greatest stage actresses in a 
Ixina fide theatrical hit—and he immccliatcly set up an office in the 
Times Building, overlooking the theater district. Using his own slo¬ 
gan for the title of his new enterprise, he incorporated as the Famous 
Players Company 

Zukor was fully c'oiisciuus tiiat he was now engaged in prestige 
building—for the movies and for himself. His plan was to capitalize 
on the materials theatrical antecedents by mounting Queen Elizabeth 
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as if it were a stage production; he would make its presentation an 
event as he had once, on a much smaller scale, made the presenta¬ 
tion of onc-reclcrs an event at Crystal Hall. For the opening he 
rented the Lyceum 'Ilicater, a legitimate stage house, and he invited 
leading lights from the theater and gentexd culture, using Bernhardt as 
the draw. By almost any standard the film itself w-as crude, with none 
of the visual dexterity' that innovative directors would soon be bring¬ 
ing to the screen. But Zukor realized that Queen FMzabeth w^s a cul¬ 
tural event, not an aesthetic one. \Micn it premiered on )uly 12, 
1912, the response was enthusiastic, and the occasion—in retrospect, 
at least—was historic. It proved, to Zukor’s satisfaction, at any rate, 
that feature films were economically viable, as long as they were the 
right films. No one complained of boredom or restlessness watching 
the great Bernhardt. 

But far more significant, Zukor felt that it “had gone a long way 
toward breaking down the prejudice of theatrical people toward the 
screen.” Culturally, this meant the movies had edged away from nov¬ 
elty and toward art aiKl had opened exhibitors’ eves “to the possibility' 
of a higher class of trade with feature pictures.” Personally, it meant 
Zukor might now be admitted to their aerie. He might be regarded as 
a man of refinement and culture, which, for the Jewish and orphaned 
Zukor, would be apt compensation for all he had been denied. 

The extent to which this personal elevation might have animated 
him was evident in his ardent pursuit of a theater connection during 
and shortly after the Queen Elizabeth affair. “In order to give himself 
validity.” Eugene Zukor said, “he needed [someone of stature] to put 
a stamp on it and say, '’ITiis man is on the right track. He’s going to 
use the screen for a purpose beyond anyone’s conception. He’s going 
to take the library' shelves and open them up to the world visually.’” 
Brady liad already refused, though Zukor had offered him extremely 
favorable terms—25 percent of the stock in Famous Players and a 
guarantee of $25,0(K) per year for the use of his name. “You’re out of 
your head,” lie told Zukor. ‘‘’lYicsc pictures arc just a fiid.” 

Through Marcus Loew, Zukor had met EIck Ludvigh, an aristo¬ 
cratic. goatced attorney who represented many of the ma|or theatrical 
producers. Sympathc*tic to Zukor’s mission. Ludvigh offertti to sound 
out lYanicI Frohman. one of the leading showmen on Broadway 
Frohman agreed to meet with Zukor, but like almost every’ other 
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titcratrical figtirc\ he was still apprchcfisive» and Zukor remembered 
die meeting as more interrogation tlian internes^. Would the cntcr- 
pnsc be high-minded? Would the actors be well compensated? 
Iliough Zukor was never especially articulate (**He talks the English 
he learned on the fur bench,** wrote one observer), he could be quite 
impassioned when it came to the movies, and he did finally convince 
Frohman to give Famous Players his impiiinatur—though not with¬ 
out also giving him a large share of tlie proceeds. TIus, and Froh- 
nian*s feeling that he might be gaining some advantage over his more 
famous brother. Charles, probably tipped the scales. 

Zukor was not at war with the establishment; on the contrarv, he 

0 

wanted its sanction—which professionally meant the approval of a 
motion picture trust formed bv 'llioinas ,\lva Edison.^ Now. with his 
theatrical connection in place, he asked Frohman to approach Fxlison 
for a license to produce films. Edison gladly consented to a meeting 
with the prestigious Broadw'ay producer, but he insisted that his inter¬ 
ests in the Motion Picture Patents Company were limited, and that 
he would likely be ouhoted Frohman. infected by Zukors fervor, 
stressed that Famous Players ‘*would improve tlic character of the 
entire indii.strv. and its activities would not be confined alone to 
Famous Players. Others would folirm in our footsteps in bringing 
great plays and great stage stars to the screen.** Edison, softened mure 
bv some rerninisexmex’s wnth Fmliman dian bv* the possibilities of the 
movies, wrote two letters to the chief officers of the Patents Oimpany, 
instructing them to give Zukor a license. Zukor was so elated that he 
had the letters plioti^raplicd and framed. 

llic joy, however, proved premature ). ). Kennedy, the former 
engineer and loan collector who now headed the Exlison rrust, kept 
him waiting for three hours, and when Zukor finally got in to sec 
him, Kennedy sat behind his imposing desk and said the ‘*timc is not 
ripe for feature pictures, if it ever will be,** It was the same resistance 
that many of the renegade movie )ews were meeting from the intran¬ 
sigent, bull-headed Trust ^What tliev' were making belonged entirely 
to technicians,** Zukor said somc'timc later in a concise analysis of 
what distinguished the older movie gentiles from the Jews. “Wliat I 
was talking about—that was show' business.** 


*Scc chuptci 2 
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Dctermincxl to make movies anyway, with or without the Trusts 
authorization, Zukor liquidated all his holdings in Loews Theatrical 
Enterprises and fuiuKicxl the money into Famous Players. Loew was 
dismayed—for Zukors sake and for his own, since Zukor was a con¬ 
siderable stockholder. He even enlisted Zukor*s wife to e.vpress his 
coiKcm, but Zukor w'as adamant. He had invested enormous psy cho¬ 
logical capital in being the one man who would elevate the movies, 
and within months he had begun preparation for the film of the 
swashbuckling melodrama The Prisoner of Zenda, which Frohman 
had produced on stage. * 

For the director, he hirc-d the droopy, lugubrious F-dwin Porter. 
For a set, he rented an old armory and stationed his brother-in-law 
outside to scout for Trust goons enforcing Mison*s patent rights. 
For a star, he hoped to snare James K. Hackett, who, after years of 
appearing in the stage version of Zenda, had practically become 
syiionymous with the role. But Zukor knew* that I talked to an 
actor about pictures. hc*d think, well. I’m out of my mind..., 
ITicy wouldn't know where I came from, whether I was a shoe¬ 
maker or what.** Tliats where Frohman came in. ‘'All Dan Froh¬ 
man had to do w'as to say to each one [actor], 'Mr. Zukor would 
like to sec you. I’ve set an appointment.’ Zoom. ITicy’d come over 
there on their own.’* 

But it was then up to Zukor to convince them, and tlic appeal he 
usually used was the one he had used on himself: art. When Hackett 
came to visit Zukor. he was the very* picture of the faded matinee idol. 
He wtirc a fur-collared coat with frayed sleeves and carried a gold- 
hcadc*d cane. He had come only as a favor to Frohman. and his 
attitude was calculatcdly disdainful—until he caught sight of a poster 
of Bernhardt in Queen Elizabeth. His rcsi.stancc began to melt. “My 
father liad a great way of romanticizing the vehicle (Prisoner o/^ 
Zenda], the story and the possibilitic*s of it and what it means to 
posterity,** rccalktl Eugene Zukor. As Zukor hiiirsclf later recounted 
it, Hackett “realized that this was an art that was going to amount to 
something and thought he might as well have the honor of lH.’iiig the 


*.\ctiully, '/iikcK finl produced a film vcninti of Tht Count of Monte Crnto 
Jamo O'Neill, Fu|ccfic‘» father, bul The Pnmner of /enJa Kamenu Playerr* finl 
film by dint of being releaved before Monte Cruto 
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first American star Within weeks Hackett was making his claims on 
postcritx^ in the movies. 

()f course, Zukor was also not unmindful about his own claims, 
lie had even hired the critic of the iVew York Evening foumal to act 
as his evangelist. In a very short lime—a matter of months, really, 
after Queen Elizabeth —he was being regarded prcxiscly the way he 
wanted to be—as the man who brought distinction to motion pic¬ 
tures. “'The most notable figure in the moving picture field today.” 
rhaps(K]i/ed the Evening foumal in l^cember 1912, "is Adolph 
Zukor, a young man of medium size, slender build, clean-cut face, 
keen eyes, of Hungarian birth, who spe^aks tlie English language with 
a marked accent, but whose mind works with all the swiftness and 
t'ertainty of the mind of a Napoleon." ".Adolph Zukor. president of 
the Famous Players, is one of the seven wonders of the motion pic¬ 
ture business," said the Nw York Clipper. "'Ilie very first to recognize 
the possibilities of producing famous plays and introducing iamous 
players cinematographically, Mr. Zukor added a tone and a dignity to 
the film game that it liad not possessed before his entrance." Another 
article simply called the formation of Famous Players ’perhaps the 
greatest single phase of the entire advancement of the art of the silent 
drama." 

But Zukor was always one to prc'ss an adv'antagc. in 1913 he had 
Frohman approach a brilliant young director who w^as already gaining 
notice as the most innovative and exciting filmmaker in America and 
offer him a SS0,O(K) cxintract. "I droppcxl into my seat amazed." 
Frohman wTotc, "for wc. as a young and growing cximpany, were not 
achieving at that time any very large income, although wc were mak¬ 
ing money." Nevertheless, he dined with D. W. Griffith and tendered 
Zukors offer. Griffith refused, saying coolly. "I think I c*an earn 
more." 

Zukor had more success with Frohmans older brother, Charles, 
also a prestigious Broadway producer. Zukor wanted badly to gam tlie 
film rights to Charles's plays, but despite his brothers participation or 
possibly because of it. the producer "looked upon this new' plan for 
adapting plays to the motion picture screen as a ridiculous quixotic 
dream.” Daniel happened to be in Cliarless office one day when he 
heard that his brother urgently needed S25.00() for a new production, 
lire next day Daniel returned with a S25,000 check from Zukor for 
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the rights to Frohmans plays and half the movie profib. Skeptical 
about the ultimate value of the deal but needing tlie money, Charles 
quickly agreed, and Famous Players gained a windfall. (In time. 
Zukor would buy the cider Frohman s company.) 

By the summer of 1913 Zukor had completed five feature films, 
including The Count of Monte Cristo. Tess of the UUrbervilles, and 
The Prisioner ofZenda, and had decided to invade tlic European mar- 
kcb. "1 must say I am getting on nicely here,” he wiotc his wife from 
Ixindon "It seems everybody heard of us and I don't have to intro¬ 
duce mv'sclf. Wherever I send my card they receive me very cor¬ 
dially." W'ith this kind of recognition m America and now in Europe, 
Zukor was very close to being the man he wanted to become, but he 
would never settle for anything less than hill sati.sfaction. ITicre was 
still one more sphere to conquer. 


“Mr. Zukor enjoys power," wTote director Cecil B. I>c Millc, and he 
could be a master of intimidation. "'I'here would come a time when 
he would put his two clenched fists together and, slowly separating 
them, say to me, 'Cecil, 1 can break you like that.*" "When he meets 
a new acquaintance," wrote another observ cr, 

he has the air of waiting for him to say something pleasant, 
of expecting it. Then, as the stranger begins to do business 
with him. impression of that comely, quietly engaging per- 
sonality begins to fade; wiped out by perception of that 
round, full skull, that close mouth with the tight gnp over 
the short, close-biting teeth of a fighter, that radiation of 
power, 

Dc Millc regarded it as a vestige of Ztikor's boxing days on tlic 
Lower East Side. But power wasn't simply a relic of Zukors adolt*s- 
ccncc, nor had it been a means to an end. For Zukor power was an 
end in itself—a way of turning the tables on a world that had ren¬ 
dered him powerless in childlMKxi. In elevating tlu.* movies as he did, 
Zukor liad quickly accrued a kind of cultural power. Now he w'as 
about to repeat the process. Everything he did artistically from 1912 
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to 1915, he would replicate hiiancially from 1915 to 1919 Tire aim 
this time seemed^ quite simply, to appropriate tire entire motion pic- 
tore industry; 

Zukor lo\ed to take long constitutionals, and, according to 1^ 
Milic, he had hatched his plan of conquest during a walk from the 
Battery, at the tip of Manhattan, to Central Park and back. Hie target 
of his takeover plot was Paramount, a company most appropriately 
named for Zukor s purposes. Paramount, the brainchild of a former 
c*orrespondencc school salesman from Utah namcnl W. W. Hodkin- 
son. had been fomied in 1914 by five cxchangcmcn to distribute films 
on a reliable and national basis. Producers got S55,0(K) per film, in 
advance, and 65 percent of the profits of each film. Its symbol was a 
snow-capped mountain from Hodkinsons native Wasatch Range. 
Zukor had reluctantly agrcxxl to dislnbute Famous Players* films 
through Paramount, hut within two years the terms began to rankle 
him, and he would e\en pound around the golf course grousing 
about liav iiig conipicted 65 perctrnt of the holt's, in reference to what 
he regarded as Paramount's extortionate percentage. 

Whether or not he was already scheming to take over the company, 
Zukor liad proposed a merger w ith the Lasky Feature Play Company, 
the second largest producer distributing through Paramount. Jesse 
Lasky, pre^sident of the company, had succeeded the same way Zukor 
had—by purchasing stage properties and putting them on screen— 
but he was a very different sort of man “Jesse Lasky m no way resem¬ 
bled the stock HoIlyw(xxl tycoon," said one scrccnwTitcr. “He was a 
gentle, considerate man, blessed with a gracious wife.«. endowed 
with an alnuist childlike enthusiasm for his work, and cursed witli a 
total lack of eitlier interest or expertise in financial matters." 

A San Francisco Jew; Lasky was so assimilated he was barely aware 
that he was Jewish and was much more a product of the ci\ic religion 
of America than of any older faith. “He did not crawl out of a ghetto 
111 Europe or tlic East Side of New York where you had to fight, to 
scrape to stay alive," said his daughter, Betty, ‘^niat accounted for his 
gentle disposition and the bet that he was never a killer. He was never 
ruthless 1 don't think he would have climbed to the heiglits he did 
had he not hitched his wagon to a star: Adolpli Zukor. And .\dolph 
Zukor was the shark, the killer." 
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After a .series of ill-fated get-rich-quick schemes—an at-home 
maple synip confectioner, a contiaption said to “magnetize" gold out 
of sand—Lasky teamed up with his demure sister Blanche playing 
comet duets in a vaudeville act. By 1905 they were playing the very 
best vaudeville houses in New York, but Blanche didn’t have the 
tempicramcnt for show business, and Jesse was weary of traveling tlic 
vaudc'villc circuit. He decided to open an agency of his own. booking 
acts. Lasky, a diplomatic man who legitimately appreciated talent, 
built the agency' into a profitable concern, .sending out forty acts each 
year and finally becoming a Broadway entrepreneur himself 

“I yearned to trespass on Quality Strec't." he onc'c said in what 
could have been the anthem for nearly all the Holl>'v\'ood Jews. “I 
realized tliat no matter how many headwaiters and bartenders knew* 
my name, there was no theatrical prestige in producing musical acts 
for vaudeville—not the kind of prestige, say, that clung to the name 
of Charles Frohman." Lasky s grand stab at prestige was to create on 
Broadway an American version of the Follies Bergcrc, Paris's famous 
cabaret of showgirls and novelty' acts, and he constnictcd a theater for 
this purpose at great expense. But the Follies proved to be his own 
folly. It failcxl dismally, losing over $100,(X>0. 

While v^acationing in Maine the next year, Lasky s brother-in-law. a 
glove salesman named Samuel (k)ldfish. hectored him to take a flyer 
in the new motion picture business. Lasky; believing that the movies 
were beneath him, demurred, but Goldfish persisted “One day I 
became so incensed at his insistence," Lasky rcmcmbcrcxl, “that I 
said, *Sam, I'm a tthowman. I wonder if you know w hat a showman 
is? ril tell you. showman is a man who creates entertainment.., 
something the audience wants to sec..,. So don't ask me to make 
pictures—that's the last thing in the world Td do.*" What finally 
broke down his resistance was his best friend, Cecil B. De Millc, but 
not because Dc Mille sided with Goldfish. Over lunch one day, back 
in the city. I>c Millc complained that he was tired and broke and had 
decided to go to Mexico to w*ritc an account of the revolution going 
on there Seizing anything to dissuade him, Lasky suggested they 
enter the movie busint'ss with Goldfish instead IV Millc immedi¬ 
ately fancied the idea, and the deal was coiiMimmatcd on the liack of 
the menu 
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l^asky was now in the movie business, but lie had not surrendered 
any of lus pretensions. Like /tikor and so many ot the Hollywood 
lews, he had simpls decided to use the itioxics to realize them. He 
began with a popular stage play called The Squaw .Mem, about an 
Lnglishinan in the Old West, which he bought for $I5,(M>U and 
wliieli De Mille shot on location in California. Shortly after the pre¬ 
miere in February 1914, Ziikor, whom Lasky already regarded as an 
inspiration, wired his eongratulations and invited Hie new producer to 
lunch at ndmonicos, where lie held forth again on the w^ondcr of 
feature films. The relationship was struck. 

When Zukor proposed Ins merger to I^sky in 1916, Lasky had 
Ixrcome an emerging force in the industry. “Too many pei^ms en¬ 
gaged in this businevv look upon it as a tem|)orary means of getting 
money instead of a pennaneiit business, the continued profit of w hich 
is dependent on the quality and character of the productions,** he 
wrote a congressional committee while it was debating federal restric¬ 
tions on the movies. iMisky drew a sharp distinction iKrtween himself 
and tiiese “gct-rich-quick artists, looking for a quick *elean-up and a 
get-away.*** Late in 1914 he had closed a deal with David Belasco, 
another of the leading Broadway producers, acquiring the rights to ten 
of his plap, ainl b> tlic end of the year he had completed twenty-one 
feature-s—all basexl on pla>'s and novels. 

But Zukor, who was both cxtraordinanlv canny and w’ary; never 
seemed to fear I askv as a rival, and he had cultivated his friendship, 
meeting him regularly for lunch. Probably one reason Zukor never 
feared him was because he knew Lasky was nulleable; he would 
always be a subordinate But thi.s also made Lasky an excellent ally in 
Zukor*s design to take over Paramount. (On the other hand, when 
W^illiam Fox. a fiir less malleable figure, suggested a partnership in 
1912. Zukor coldly refused, saying he didn't need associates.) Zukor 
and Lasky already produced three-quarters of the films Paramount 
distributed United, they would be formidable. 

Negotiahon.s dragged on for months, possibly because Lasky and 
Ck>ldfish knew the kind of man with whom they^ were dealing; but 
Zukor was implacable when he wanted something, and he held his 
course, even rejecting a SLS niilhon offer from a banking syndicate 
for his share of Famous Playcn. *lt would have been a nice nest egg 
for the family,** Zukor said “But I didn*t know what I could do with 
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myself. I didn’t have any picture of retiring to run a shoe store or 
something.** That understated the situation. Zukor did have a picture 
of him.sclf niling Paramount, and while he talked with Lasky, he 
slowly began accumulating parcels of stock with the eventual aim of 
replacing Hodkinson as president. Zukor even had a candidate in 
mind—a film distributor from Maine named Hiram Abrams. 

At the same time, however. Zukor suddenly found himself having 
to fight a rearguard action in his owti ranks. 'Fhc contract of Amer¬ 
ica’s Sweetheart and f amous Players* biggest star, Mary Pickford, was 
expiring, and she was being ardently wooed by every' major film com¬ 
pany—so ardently that the bidding had already reached the vicinity' 
of SI million per yc*ar. llioiigh rumors floated throughout the fint six 
months of 1916 that Pickford had decided to leave Famous Players, 
Zukor said simply that he and Pickford had made a handshake agree¬ 
ment early in the year, and that it had only to be memorialized by a 
contract. His competitors weren’t cxinvinced. 

Wliilc they w'crc anticipating Pickford*s defection and writing 
Famous Players* obituary, Zukor moved coolly and swiftly. With a 
meeting of Paramount’s stockholders approaching and amid rumors 
that he was dickering with IViangle, a Paramount rival, to distribute 
his films, Zukor recreated to French Lick, Indiana, for a bric'f vaca¬ 
tion. He returned shroudcxl in mystery, but it was quickly dispelled at 
the meeting on |unc 13. Abrams was placed in nomination and over¬ 
whelmingly elected. Hodkinson, realizing lie had been oiitmaneii- 
vered by Zukor, took his hat and stalked out of the room. On )unc 
24, using the moral suasion at which he was so t'xpcrt, Zukor re¬ 
signed Mary Pickford at less than she had been offered by others. 
Four days later he merged his interests with l.-isky*s. creating Famoits 
Players-Lasky and assumed its presidency. Zukor w^s now firmly in 
ctimmand. 

1lic only remaining annoyance was Lasky*s partner and brother-in- 
law. Goldfish. Zukor loathexi him. .Vs F.ugcne Zukor dcsciilKd him. 
“He was a very crude man loud and not the most pleasant charac¬ 
ter to want to have anything to do with.** Zukor fell he disagreed pist 
to Ik* contrary and wanted him out of tlic company I le got his pretext 
in September when (Goldfish criticized him in front of Mary Pickford. 
and Pickford reported his comments hack to Zukor Zukor quickly 
issued an ultimatum to l.asky. After a weekend’s deliberation, l^sky 
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sided with Zukor, and Cioldfish was bought ont for $900,<XH). I^ter 
that same month. Famous Players-1 .asky acquired Paramount itself. 
Zukor was king. 


Few rulers relished their role of leadership as much as Adolph Zukor 
relished his. He was tlic self-possessed, genteel ntastcr—cautious, re¬ 
mote, seignonal. conscious of his position. "Ilie pose was respected. 
Zukor became the father confessor of his associates and friends; they 
would call him regularly on personal matters as well as business. 
Fven competitors sought audiences to receive Zukors counsel. C)n 
one occasion Carl l.aemmle. the head of Universal, made a courtesy 
call, ostensibly to discuss the state of the industry, but he soon oon- 
fessed that he w'as basing some serious financial difficulties. Zukor 
offered to contact his hanking connections and vouch for Iviemmle. 
and he did 

K\en at home Zukor was imperious. **Hc was very .strict," remem¬ 
bered his son. Kiigenc, "Certain time and place for evenihing. If 
something displeased him. I would hear it.... Hiere cx>uld be no 
misconstruing as to the way he thought and wliat he wantcxl done and 
what he thought hadn't been done." His daughter. Mildred, nick¬ 
named Mickey, was his pet She was attractive and amusing, and she 
was one of the only people who could break through her fathers 
reserve, though even tJiat ended where businc*ss began. Wlitni Mickey 
was nineteen she married .\rthur Uxrw; one of Marcus Loews twin 
sons. Many years later, at a hearing to prevent foreclosure of Para- 
mounts theaters. Zukor was questioned about hi$ connection to the 
Loews and admitted that when he and Marcus couldn't come to 
terms on showing Paramount's films, Zukor went out and built his 
own theaters in direct competition. "Then you did not let blood tics 
interfere with business?" asked an attorney. “No,** snapped Zukor. 

When it came to business, Fugcnc Zukor often took the brunt of 
his fatlier's wrath. "He would give me the full treatment," Fugene 
said. "He*d wait until we got m tlic car going liome |fruni the officej. 
and that car would be in smoke by the time we got there." Carl 
Lacmmic handed his studio to his heir as a birthday present. VV'hen 
Fugene proposed that he forgo college and enter the film business 
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instead. Zukor was considerably less liberal. "He said, ‘Well, you 
made your decision, and I'll tell you what my temis and conditions 

arc; I will pay your way through college_But if you're embarking 

on your own course, and I'm not in favor of it. I will only give you 
room and board. If you have any extraneous expenses, you'll have to 
cam the money. You’ll be paid according to your talents, if you have 
any. If you haven’t, you'll be tolerated because you’re my son. but if 
you want to get anywhere in this business, apply yourself to the maxi¬ 
mum.*" Zukor didn't relent. Eugene began in Paramount's shipping 
department. He never became head of the studio. 

Zukor did dote on his wife, Ixittic, a Hungarian immigrant who 
spent her childhood in the l>akotas, where her parents had been 
homesteaders. She wus an attractive and cheerful woman, and Zukor 
did his best to indulge her. No matter how' dire their finances, he 
never failed to give her two dozen long-stemmed roses for her birth¬ 
day and a letter expressing his love. He disliked jewelry, but he alwa>'S 
wore the gold sapphire ring she had given him w'hcn they were en¬ 
gaged. And though he didn't always care for her friends or her causes, 
when her big event, the Ladies* Aid Society Ball, arrived, he person¬ 
ally got on the phone and solicited stars to appear. *^Fhat night came, 
and Clark Cable w^ould walk in or Maurice Chevalier would sing a 
song. And this was her glory," Eugene recalled. 

Long before his ascendance to the throne of the industrv', Zukor 
had been refining an imperial style for himself. It was part of his 
rc-crcation into a new man. Lottie traveled in musical circles, and 
the Zukors were regular subscribers to the symphony and the opera, 
where for years they held scats fourth row center. He lx>ught his tics at 
Sulka's now, the expensive haberdashery' on Manhattan's Fifth Ave¬ 
nue. He moved to the Savoy Plaza Hotel. And he bought himself an 
expensive Pierce-Am)w automobile, which even he admitted was an 
extravagance. But he justified his conspicuous consumption, saying. 
"I have always believed that if a man surrounds himself with good 
things, he sets a standard in his own eyes as well as those of others." 
And 'Zukor was one who always set standards. 

'file most dramatic example of the new inqKrial Zukor came after 
World War I. when he made a pilgrimage Iwek to his birthplace, 
Riscc. Zukor, like so many of the Hollywocxl lew's, had luvcd the war 
as an opixirtiinity to prove his patriotism: visiting Frank Wilson, di- 
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rector of publicit> for the Libert)' lx>an pro^jram, which raised money 
from bond sales, lie announced that the industry' was happy **to show 
lb patriotism (and] to prove beyond all question its worth to the Gov¬ 
ernment as well as to the people of the United States/ as if these had 
been at issue. Ilie Jews mobilized the enhre industry; Lasky and I>e 
Mille. now headquartered in California, esen formed a Paramount 
brigade that marched up and down the studio grounds w ith prop rifles 
in preparedness. 

But with the war over, /iikor had another opportunity—this one to 
pla> tlie prodigal and to demonstrate how the old /ukor, the secret 
self, liad evohed into tlie new one. Since tire railway to Riscx* had 
been destroyed, he had to charter a handcar to get there. Oficc in the 
village, he summoned the towm council to tell them that he was 
prepared to be quite generous in allocating funds for the vill;rge*s 
reconstruction. lire way he did so, however, was in striking contrast 
to a similar visit Carl Laemmle made to his boshood home after the 
war Laemmle bathed in gratitude; /ukor was a cstiic. “One day I 
visited the gra\c of my parenb.” he said, “and such a crowd of 
mourners I never saw. From far and wide people had arrived for the 
purpose of adopting me as a relative/ In doling out his money, he sat 
behind a screen while the destitute told their needs to a lawyer Zukor 
had lured. i\fter he heard eacli petitioner, he entered an amount. In 
time he was sending allowances to nearly half the residenb, but he 
still had an agent from Budapest make regular audits to see how the 
money was being spent. 

Tlic postwar years were extremely gocxl to Zukor. Tlic war had 
opened new markeb for Amcncan films in Fairopc, while the in¬ 
dustry continued to boom domestically as the movies strengthened 
their hold on the popular imagination. By war s end, the moxies were 
indisputably the most favored eiitcitainment in the country, largely 
because they liad matured into dramatic narratives, as Zukor had 
always prophesied they would. Yet becau.se the market had grown so 
large and turned so competitive, there was now a much greater pre¬ 
mium on cither better pictures or more financial clout. As a result the 
indiistTv was rapidiv shaking down to less than a dozen major pro¬ 
ducers, and production and distribution were being merged into a 
single powerful enfib; like Paraniouiit, which had the resources to 
make those pictures or to wield fliat clout. 
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For a prcxiucer and distributor like Zukor. these were splendid de¬ 
velopments. Fxhibitors were less enthusiastic, since they were now at 
the mercy of the film suppliers. ITiomas lally. a one-time Fexas 
wrangler who had become an exhibitor in Los Angeles, and |. D. 
Williams, a colorful entrepreneur from Australia, hit upon a solu¬ 
tion. They would pool their resources, sign the biggest stars in the 
industry; and then make their own movies. They called their enter¬ 
prise First National, and their first target w'as Charlie Chaplin, the 
beloved screen comedian whose Tramp was captivating the entire 
world. After signing Chaplin at a salary of over SI million, they fas¬ 
tened on their next objective, Marv* Pickford. whose contract was 
once again up for renewal. She ultimately signed for even more than 
Chaplin. 

Zukor was not amused, and he devised a plan of his own to retali¬ 
ate. If the exhibitors could enter production, the producers could 
enter exhibition. He would embark on a relentless campaign of the¬ 
ater acquisition and construction until Paramount had a first-run 
house in cv'crv major market. But to do so. he needed more capital 
than the company could generate internally. He needed an invest¬ 
ment banker who would do for him financially w hat Daniel Frohman 
had done artistically—give him the sanction of legitimacy. And, as 
when he took over Paramount, Zukor had already chosen a candi¬ 
date. 

Otto Kahn looked every' bit the part of an investment banker. He 
had dark, .shrewd eyes and a long, waxed mustache that seemed as if it 
had been cast in porcelain. His family had maiuifachircd featherbeds 
in Gcnnany, but Otto was taken with finance and decided to emigrate 
to New Ybrk to find a position with a banking concern. He eventually 
wound up at Kuhn, Loeb and Comp;my, possibly l>ccause it had been 
founded by jews like himself. In a remarkably short time, he became 
a partner. Zukor had met him through Kahn's hrotlicr Felix, a tall, 
handsome, impeccably groomed gentleman who owned one of the 
largest movie theaters m New York, \\1ieii Paramount Ixnight the 
theater as part of its acquisition cam|xiigii. Felix became a member of 
the board of directors and also became a very close friend of Zukor s. 

Zukor had an affinity for the Kahns. Tliey too were lapsed jews, 
desperate to assimilate, though they were rather more ruthless about it 
than Zukor. Otto expimgal his JiidaiMii altogether and iKcamc an 
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Rpisajpalian. Tlic> too affected an imperial st>'le meant to confirm 
their p>o.sition as gcnticincii. And they too believed in the arts as a 
means of social mobility In fact, it could have been 7.iikor speaking 
when, a few years later, Otto Kahn advised a group of film writers and 
producers that **in art as in everyihing else flic American people like 
to be led upward and onward,** and then went on to cite ‘"the vust 
importance and potentialities of the ‘movie* as an industry; a social 
influence, and an art ** 

Using the movies’ power to uplift public taste as the inducement, 
Zukor asked Kahn for a $10 million loan that would become part of a 
public stock flotation, but Zukor, with his eye always fixed on status, 
was also looking at capital s |X)wcr to uplift the movies. ‘"My associates 
held that the request for so large a sum was preposterous,** Zukor 
wrote later. **1 pointed out that if wc got it, motion pictures would be 
regarded as an important industry A request for only five million 
dollars, I argued, might he rejected by Kuhn, luieb and Company on 
the ground that the firm dealt only in larger sums.** 

Before committing Uicmselves. Kuhn, Lcx‘b made an exhaustive 
study of Paramount and of Zukor, examining his morals a.s well as his 
capabilities. When the study was concluded, Kahn agreed to float the 
public issue, but he demanded that he he allowed to place rcprcsenta> 
tives in key positions. It was an indication of how badly Zukor wanted 
Kahn*s imprimatur that he didn't balk at tlie terms. ‘^Paramount was 
funned not at all for its own selfish ends and for tlic aggrandizement 
and profit of its officers.** he said in announcing the stock issue. ***l'hat 

IS an unworthy purpose_The Paramount plan meant better times 

for theater patrons in providing them higher-class aniusement, and 
the Paramount plan necessitated better and more permanent business 
for the producers in providing an efficient market for their films.” 

All of this was a cunning way of .saying that Zukor had finally 
integrated the film industry, putting production, distribution. and 
now exliibitiun in the same hands—his. In doing so, or at least in 
proposing to do so, he had effected a change nearly as significant as 
tfiat he had effected with Queen Elizabeth and Ramous Players, and 
for some of the same reasons, lie had helped establish the industry's 
bona fides with finance. He had helped put the industry on a sound 
economic fcxiting by creating a reliable supply and constant demand, 
since he controlled both And he had vastly expanded the whole scale 
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of the movies industrially, just as he had artistically. He had, in short, 
won respectability and legitimacy for the business of motion pictures, 
and he had won respectability and legitimacy for himself, which had 
been his motive all along. 

Late in 1919. now annex! with Kahn*$ capital. Zukor began his 
offensive to establish his hegemony over theaters as he had over pro¬ 
duction and distribution. Where he could, he had Paramount buy 
property and build his theaters; if competitors converted sites nearby, 
Zukor was ready with threats, intimidation, and rumor to dissuade 
them. In the South, his agents became known as the ”dynamitc 
crew,” and he was excoriated in one trade paper for his "‘rape of the 
industry.” Of course, it worked both ways. When Paramount was 
building a tlicatcr in Seattle, a rumor began circulating that the mix¬ 
ture of sand in the concrete was improper and the balcony was un¬ 
safe. Zukor had all the concrete trucks drive up a ramp and across the 
balcony to refute it. Still, Zukor was the master at orchestrating this 
kind of aggression, and by 1921 he had acquired or built ?03 first-run 
theaters. He had also enraged enough people in doing so that the 
Rcderal Trade Commission launched an investigation into his busi¬ 
ness practices and filed suit against him. 

What was always difficult to reconcile about Zukor in his lifelong 
quest for greatness was his intractable moral authority, which he evi¬ 
dently identified with the genteel, and his lust for powxr. which was 
anylhing but genteel. One wondered how Zukor himself reconciled 
these. Yet Zukor’s personal division in many way's paralleled a cul¬ 
tural division in America in the 1920s, and the cxinvcrgcnce of the 
personal with the cultural may have even been one of the major 
sources for Zukor*s astonishing sensitivity* to the national zcilgci.st. 

On one side of the cultural divide were the nativists. white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants clinging to a moralistic, traditional way of life and 
terrified that the the influx of immigrants would somehow destroy 
their values since iioimalivc Americans couldn't possibly share them. 
On the other side were the immigrants and a host of other forces that 
challenged any unified set of values: iirhaiiizatioii, ma.ys communica¬ 
tion, unioni/ation, the professionalization of the middle class, educa¬ 
tion. All these liad joined ranks, so to speak, to offer a fast, 
invigorating, tantalizing alternative to the genteel tradition in Ameri¬ 
can life, where tlie hierarchy was ngid and values were unchanging. 
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(>ne could even Jiay that the social hi.stor>’ of America in tlie 19205 
was the 5tor>' of the combat between these two Americas—one new 
and ascx’iidant, the other old and declining one smart and sophisti¬ 
cated, tin* otlicr conservative and respectable 
Ziikor, by tem|)eramcnt and situation, was positioned at the ful¬ 
crum bctwtxMi these Americas. He understood both because lie was 
part of botli—aspiring to remake himself as a genteel American (his 
moralism); using the opportunities of the immigrant, urban culture, 
not least of which were the moxies, to get there (his power). This 
made Zukor, the Hungarian |ew transformed into the Ainerican gen¬ 
tleman. the ideal facilitatoi for the niovicV similar transfonnation or, 
more accurately, the movies* synthesis between tlic new and'the old. 
between the working class and the middle class. Zukor could—and 
did—bind the schism, possibly because he liad spent a lifetime biird- 
ing his own. Other jews, fighting other battles, may have won over an 
industrv. By 1921 Zukor had won over an entire nation. 


Cecil R l>e Mille remembered meeting Adolph Zukor for the first 
time ill 191S. wlien he and his friend jessr Lasky raced to a fire and 
discovered tliat Famous Playcn* studio and office's were ablaze, in¬ 
cluding llic only negatives of five recently completed features. Zukor 
stared fixedly at the storage v^anlt. “)esse took me over and introduced 
me,** Dc Mille wrote. ^1 said the futile things that are all one can 
say.,,. He looked away from the ruin long enough to say, niiaiik 
you. Well build a bc-ttcr one.*** While firemen waited for the vault to 
cool before seeing if the negatixes had been lost. Zukor called his staff 
to a riic'eting at the Astor Hotel. **I told them, *We go ahead tomor¬ 
row, |u$t the sanur as if nothing had happened.*** It was a typical 
Zukor performance. 

But iiowcvcr stoical Zukor might have appeared—and he always 
seemed to appear that way unless his dander was up—there was c\*i- 
dcncc of hanked fires inside He smoked from eight to ten cigars every 
day, until much later m life he rationed himself down to five. And he 
had developed a psychosomatic rash, scratching his head and neck 
ftinously whencxer he was under stress. His doctor recommended a 
rest, someplace where he could retreat periodically from the pressure 
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Having lived in the city, cither Chicago or New York, nearly all his 
life, Zukor wasn’t keen on the suggestion, but his family convincc'd 
him to lixik at a wooded estate north of Manhattan in Rockland 
County; and as his son described it, he immediately "fell in loxc with 
the place. ** 

It had belonged to a wealthy department store executive named 
Larry' Abrams, who had used it as a summer getaway Abrams had 
designed the two hou.scs on the property to look rustic and utilitarian, 
and Zukor maintained the style—the architectural cquix'aicnt of his 
moral austerity. The buildings were made of ficldstone and timber. 
ITie furniture was steel. Ilicrc xvas no ornamentation, saxxr some 
game trophies contributc'd by Felix Kahn. But Zukor was also by' 
nature an agglomerator, and he immediately set about transfonning 
Abrams's getaw'ay into his own small empire. He began by acquiring 
large parcels of land surrounding the estate, expanding it from eighty 
acres to one thousand. Abrams had a nine-hole golf course. Zukor 
brought over a golf architect from Scotland and laid out an eighteen- 
hole course that was good enough to attract professional golfers as 
guests. Abrams had two main buildings—a lodge, where guests could 
gather for cards and talk, and a dormitory; where they would sleep. 
Zukor built a third manor for his children and grandchildren. And to 
transport guests there, he had a spccxlboat c'quippc'd with aircraft en¬ 
gine's. (It xx'as later sold to a bootlegger in the early days of the l>eprcs- 
sion.) 

Fact)' weekend Zukor xvould invite anywhere from ten to forty 
guests to Mountainview Farm, as he called his estate. Very few were 
bu.sinc'ss associates, fewer still stars—only Che-xalicr, silent film 
hcartthrob Ibmmy Mcigluin, and occasionally Mary Bickford. “My 
father had a philosophy that certain areas had to be scparatc*d,** said 
Fiigcnc. “Business and family xverc not to mingle." Fugc*nc spccii- 
latcel, howexer, that the separation was less a function of Zukor pro¬ 
tecting his family than of Zukor prexenting himself from 
compromising his |x)wer by getting Uki close to his employees 

Mountainview’ was the one place he could begin to dceomprevs, 
the one place where he could lower his aristocratic facade. Over the 
years, before he was sovereign of the film induslry; he had accumu¬ 
lated a secret group of friends like his scerct self—those who had no 
ex|Ketations. One was .Aaron Jones, a small Chicago exhibitor who 
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visited Zukor e\*cry summer, pounding around the golf course with 
him or playing cards. And there were the Blaus, members of tfie 
family to which Zukor had been apprenticed in Hungary. Saturday 
nights the Blaus and the Zukors would gather for a pinochle game. 
Mrs. Zukor would make sandwiches and English would yield to rich, 
salty Hungarian. Eugene Zukor said he w'as afraid to go in the room 
“there was so much noise going on... but this was dicir cn|oymcnt, 
picking on each other.** 

lliis was the lost Zukor—the Zukor made over in America and 
then consigned to these weekends. Ilioiigh Zukor had clearly at¬ 
tained his goals, tliere wus some pathos in this lifelong recreation of 
his; it was the awfiil pnee of assimilation that the jewish writer Abra¬ 
ham Cahan had described in his novel 77ie Rise of David l^evinsky 
about another immigrant who erased himself in the process of he- 
coming an American industrialist. “Am I happy?** Lewinsky asked 
himself. 

There are momettts when I am over\^ helmed by a seme of 
my success and ease. I become dwtire that thousands of 
things which had formerly been forbidden fruit to me are at 
my command now. I distinctly recall that crushing sense of 
being debarred from everything; and then I feel as though 
the whole worW were mine .... 

I am lonely. Amid the pandemonium of my six hundred 
sexking machines and the jingle of gold which they pour into 
mv lap I feel the deadlv silence of solitude .,,, 

/ can never forget the days of mv misery. I cannot escape 
from my old self, 

Zukor ccrtiinly wtiuld liavr undentood these pangs. But there was 
also a particular irony for him in the conflict between his past and his 
present. The man who hated losing had lost himself. T he man who 
liated lying had carefully manufactured his entire life. Zukor had 
triumphed over the obstacles of his childhood. He had triumphed 
mer his competiton. He had triumphed over clas.s preiudice against 
the movies. But most of all, he had triumphed over the embittered 
orplian from If ungary. Most of all, he liad triumphed over himself. 


T 


2 


It can be done! 

CARLLA£AAML£ 

He has often told me that as 
he walked atx>ut [in Americal 
sizins thinss up, he kept 
sayins to himself, under his 
breath, *Tve got to be 
successful. I must be 
successful. I will be successful. 

•JUNIOr LAEAV^ 


OF ALL THK MKN WHO WOULD 
create the majesty, tlic mystery, and the mylhology that wtuild be 
Hollywood, Carl Laemmic, founding father of Universal Pictures, 
was easily the most improbable. He looked like an avuncular elf— 
five feet two inches tall, a constant gap-toothed smile, merry' little 
eyes, a widening expanse of pate, and a slight paunch that was evi¬ 
dence of the beer and the food he enjoyed. One executive recalled 
him as a “bald-headed little man (who) walkcxi among his subjects 
being very, very friendly to everybody. “ Employees even addressed 
him as “Uncle Carl**—his own son referred to him that way—or as 
the "old man.** l^cmmle didn’t mind. "He seemed to see humor in 
cs'crything,** said a one-time associate, and it didn't matter if he were 
the butt of the joke. 

lliough he had certain affectations, occasionally carrying a walking 
stick or sporting a carnation in his lapel, he was by Hollywood stan¬ 
dards remarkably unpretentious. At a Ihiivcrsal bal masque, he 
dressed as a gypsy hag with hiwp eanings, a long skirt, and rouged 
cheeks and scuttled forward to claim a do<ir pri/c—until he was un¬ 
masked and disqualified. On another occasion, a young writer who 
had been befriended by Lacmmle's son )unior was invited to the Uni¬ 
versal lot. “IIktc was UiK'lc Carl,** he rcmcinlK*rcd. "He was always 


"Don’t Be 
a Salary 
Slave!" 
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dll old nun hilid, ver\ small, gray complexion, pallid, and he earned 
a tin pail with him with a top on it.** AHer the intnxliictions, 
l-acmmlc asked his son. “'Dump this out for me, will you?* He car¬ 
ried this pail vkith him because he had a very bad prostate, and he had 
to pee. So he carried this bucket with him. and wherever he was, he’d 
pee into the bucket.. , Iliere was something wonderful alxnit it 
because it was so human.** 

Even cximpctitors testified to l^emmle*s basic decency, "rtionias 
Ince, an important producer/director in the movies* early days, lost 
his studio in a fire while he was shooting an epic entitled The Battle 
of Gettysburg ITiere seemed no alternative but to shut dowji pnxiuc* 
tioTi, until Laemnde generously offered his own facilities and tele¬ 
graphed, **1)0 not charge him a cent for them.** “He is the only rnan 
in the industrs' who would do that,** Ince said in what w'as probably an 
accurate as.scssment of tlie intemcxrine business in those early years. 
Another director called him “the whitc^st man in the industry.** iTic 
head of the Motion Picture Theater Owners of America claimed. “I 
luve never hc'ard anyone say anything derogatory of Carl Laemmle.** 
Lacinmlc's longtime partner Robert Cochrane apparently had, but he 
insisted, in a cunons locution, that ‘‘even the men who hate him 
cannot despise him ** 

Despite tins image of affability, in his dotage Laemmle usually at- 
tnbutcxl his success to his owm tenacity—not without some reason. 
“My success is neither luck nor happenstance,** he said. But in earlier 
days he had dubbed himself “Lucky.** and it was true that nothing in 
his life prior to tlie movies would have indicated a man of destiny. He 
was bom on |amiar>' 17, 1867, m Laupheim, Wiirttcmbcrg, a pic'tur- 
esque village of roughly three thousand inhabitants in southwestern 
Cemiany. His father, forty-se\en when Carl was born, was a land 
speculator and sometime salesman, who, according to Lacmmic’s of¬ 
ficial biographer, was “philosophically disposed to let events do their 
own shaping.** (For someone like Laemmle. who later extolled his 
owai mastery' of cvenb, this was hardly a commendation.) His boy¬ 
hood home was a large, airy cottage simounded by loganberry bushes 
and with a fishing pond nearby, and his youth seems to have been 
routine. Years later a childhood friend couldn't recall anything partic¬ 
ularly distinctive about the young Carl. His own most vivid memories 
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were of visiting the town of Ulm, some twenty-five kilometers aw^y, 
and seeing Richard Wagner there. 

'Tlicre W'as one deep attachment in his youth—to his mother. Re- 
bekka. When he turned thirteen and was apprenticed out to a sta¬ 
tioners in a village some five hours from Laupheim, he begged his 
mother not to leave him. And when, several years and several Ameri¬ 
can dime novels later, he iKgan thinking about emigrating to the 
United States, he stayed only because his mother had exacted a prom¬ 
ise that he wouldn*t leave as long as she lived. Her sudden death in 
October 188? released him from his vow, and with evidently no 
strong filial bonds to his father, he decided to fulfill his dream and 
follow his older brother Joseph to America. 

It is hard to say what Laemmle hoped to find here, and he was 
never introspective enough to disciLSS his motiv^ations, save the per¬ 
functory' nods to adventure, opportunity, and Indians. Most young 
immigrants of his generation came to escape poverty* and prejudice, 
but there was little of that in Laupheim. w'hcrc the jews had made it a 
point to assimilate. Most immigrants came to ride the country*s eco¬ 
nomic wave, and many did. But Laemmle’s first two decades in 
America didn't conform to the inspirational immigrant sagas where 
industriousness was rew'arded with escalating success. Instead. 
Laemmle failed at virtually everything he did. and. if anylhing, his 
life testified not to the justice of hard work, but to the powerful engine 
of failure. 

For years he bounced from job to job—errand boy for a drunken, 
abusive druggist in New York; another job as an errand boy, this time 
in Chicago, w here he had gone after tracking down his older imither; 
then as an office boy for a silk agent, who fired him and hired a 
nephew; and then again as an office boy for a clothing fimi. Finally, 
with nothing to lose, he and a German friend boarded a train for 
South I>akota. where they had heard fannhands could earn $2.75 a 
day. “I found that shocking wheat was harder on the hands than any 
of my previous jobs,** he later told an interviewer, “f)ut there were 
three square meals each day and two seventy-five coining cacfi eve¬ 
ning at six o'clock. It was great work and made me realize the value of 
a dollar more than any other work I tried up to that time.** 

Even so, after seven w'ceks Laemmle was luck in Chicago and on 
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tlK employment carousel once again. First there >%as a clerking job at 
a wholesale house at six dollars per week {six months); then another as 
a bookkeeper at a jeweler s (six months); followed by work at a depart¬ 
ment store (two years); tlien bookkeeping for livestexk buyers (eighteen 
months); and tlien back to clerking for anotlier jewxder» this time at 
eighteen dollars a week. Ihough he lasted at tliis job four >t:ars. a 
record for him. he was clearly drifting, moving horizontally rather 
tlian vertically At twentv-seven, he still hawked newspapers on Sun¬ 
day for extra money, and he still rooincxl at a small boardinghouse, 
lie was still forced to restrict his indulgences to the opera or the 
German theater on Sunday evenings and a tcn-ccnt glass of beer 
afterward. ' 

Wliile L.acmmlc was foundering, a fnend liad taken a position in a 
Wisconsin clothing store and suggested that Carl come along. 'He 
began as a liookkcx-^pcr. He left twelve years later as the manager of 
Continental Clothing's Oshkosh branch. During tliat hme, he ac¬ 
quired a wife—the owners Cierman-bom niece—and fathered a 
daughter. Rosabelle. More, he acquired a life. 

It was in Oshkosh tliat Laemmic. for the ftrsi time, began to find 
himself. Ttic town was situated on the western lip of Lake Winne¬ 
bago, halfway between Green Bay and Milwaukee, and though it 
wasn't exactiv an outpost in 1S94 when iwiemmie relocated there, it 
did eater to the luinbcmicn who wnrkc'd Wisconsin's forests. W'hy 
Lacmmic dove into this |ob the way he did isn’t easy to fathom, 
unless he himself viewed it as a last chance (of course, he never said), 
but lie seemed to liavr a real aptitude for it. Witli the guidance of a 
Chicago advertising man named Robert Cochrane, from whom he 
bought prefabneated layouts, he began running large notices in the 
local papers. He printed a catalog, distributed it throughout Wiscon¬ 
sin, and launched a mail-order operation. And his window displays, 
which he tied to the season, were admired throughout the commu¬ 
nity for their inventiveness—busts of famous composers for a music 
festival in town or price tags in the .shape of leaves for fall 

In recollection, at least, these were satisfying and emotionally re¬ 
warding years, in 1905, he was even selected one of Oshkosh’s fifteen 
outstanding citizens. “Good you left this place,” an old Oshkosh 
friend iciiiarked years later. **No,” said Laemmie **I was happy here.” 
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But at the time, approaching his fortieth birthday, something gnawed 
at him. After a life of fits and starts, of insecuritv' and disappointment, 
Laemmie seemed to have wanted some acknowledgment from his 
employer, some recognition of his contributions. For Laemmie, who 
was the least complex of the Hollywood moguls, this took the most 
obvious form: monev'. He dexided to go to Chicago, where Continen¬ 
tal was headquartered, and make the request personally to Sam Stem, 
who was. after all. his wife's uncle. 

Iliough the details are somewhat murk>', what happened in Chi¬ 
cago was probably the most important episode in Laemmics life, an 
experience that informed cverylhing he would do afterward. As 
Laemmle’s official biographer related it, “On some irrelevant ques¬ 
tion, he (Stem) drove Laemmie into a quarrel,” 'Ilic men began to 
raise their voices, and Laemmie tendered his resignation. Stern 
promptly accepted it, Laemmie w^as stunned. "He took the night 
train, and sat awake in desperate confusion of mind until his arriv-al 
in the morning. In a few hours cvcrv'body in the tow'n would know 
it—Carl Laemmie of the Continental had been sacked.” 

Discouraged and despondent, Laemmie now sought advice from 
the only source he trusted, Robert Cochrane. Cochrane was a fomicr 
new-spapemian who had partnered with his two brothers in a Chicago 
advertising agency—the one that had served Laemmie’s Oshkosh 
store, llie two men had never met—and Cochrane was actually 
years younger—but Laemmie had stmek up a one-sided correspon¬ 
dence while at Continental, and Cochrane had obliged with coun.scl. 
in a sense becoming the muse of Laemmle's discontent. "l>)n’t be a 
salary slave!” he exhorted in one of his letters. "If you arc going to do 
anything in this world, you must start before you arc forty, before 
your pcricxl of initiative has ended. Do it now !” Cochrane later ad¬ 
mitted these pronouncements were cavalierly dispeiiNcd. For 
Laemmie, though, they liad the effect of revelation. He read the 
letter over and over again and then read it to his wife. It obviously 
struck the nerve of failure, not lt*ast of all because Laemmie was 
rapidly approaching forty himself. 

Two weeks later a short, toothy man w ith the trace of a Ck*rman 
accent appearexi before Qxhnine’s dt^sk in Chicago. He told the ad 
man that he had managed to save roughly S2.500 and, following 
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Cochranes rccoiiinicndation, was now looking for a small clothing 
store or a fivc-and-diinc to buy Cochrane was so totally disarmed bv’ 
l^emmlcs unexpected visit and by his naive faith that he agreed to 
make some inquiries for Inm Meanwhile, Liemmie went scouting 
for himself. 

Ilierc arc scxcral vcrsioas of how* Carl Laemmic wound up in the 
motion picture business, a few of them from l^emmle himself, 
though all indicate just how much happenstance was involved. ""I 
went over to Chicago to close the deal |on a fi\e-and>dimc),** he told 
one loumahst, 

and one ramv night I dropped into one of those /lofr-in-l/ie- 
wall five-cent motion picture theaters .,.. The pictures 
made me laugh, though they w^ere very short and the projec¬ 
tion jumpy. I liked them, and so did everybody else, I knew 
right away that I wanted to go into the motion picture 
business. 

^Funny pictures are the thing,*" I said to myself **Charge 
people and make them laugh.** Everybody wants to 
laugh. ... As i walked back to my hotel that night in Chi¬ 
cago, I began to build my plans, and the next day I learned 
everything I possibly could about the business Three weeks 
after watching those funny pictures ... / owned my own 
theater, which was on Milwaukee Avenue, in Chicago 

In another version, Laemmle rcx'allcd that he had regarded movies 
as toe’s until he read a long news story about the industry in the 
Oshkosh paper. ‘‘ I'his induced me to go to Chicago and investigate 
them What I saw there conviiiCTd me that this was a business, 
and that it w-as a business I would enioy.” *^l was in Chicago when Mr. 
Laemmic saw his first moving picture theater,'* an employee later 
recalled. '*lt w'as Dan Lingardas house down in the Italian section on 
lialsted and raylor streets, and I remember well Dans telling me how 
laemmic came and carefully counted the number of pc^le that 
went in to c‘\ery single show, and estimated the amount of money that 
the customers left in the box office ** 

Laemmle was impressed by the numbers, but not everyone was as 
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optimistic about the movies prospects. Kven Cochrane tried to dis¬ 
suade him. His friends, he recalled, were ’"shocked, disappointed, and 
almost humiliatc'd,*' and Laemmic admitted that “most everyone in 
the United States regarded moving pictures in about the same way 
that I did” before he had resolved to become a theater owner himself 
—which is to say, as a “toy” or “peephole sensation.” ITiis was, in 
fact, one of the reasons Jc*ws like Laemmle were able to gain a foot¬ 
hold. Big money, gentile money, viewed the movies suspiciously— 
economically, as a fad; morally, as potential embarrassments. 

.As far as the moral issue was concerned, in February 1906, when 
Laemmic opened his first theater, reformers had already begun casti¬ 
gating the movies for their deleterious effects, particularly on chil¬ 
dren. llic content of the movies supposedly imdcmiincd moral 
values (though the real complaint may have been that the movies 
existed outside the sphere of middle- and upper-class control), and 
makeshift movie houses themselves—dark, crampcxl, and seductive 
—supposedly bred iniquity*. But while most theater operators ignored 
or derided the charges, they became important considerations for 
Laemmic. He called his theater "fhe White Front, He meant it to 
conjure an image so clean and wholesome that a father wouldn't 
hesitate to take his family there, as he might to one of the more 
unsavory^ movie houses. And he provided amenities to make movie¬ 
going pleasurable; in summer, the theater's awning even beckonc'd 
with the slogan "Qxilcst 5 cent ITicatrc in Chicago.” 

l^cmmlc's own family fomicd the work force. His future brother- 
in-law. Maurice Heckles, remodeled the vacant store and transformed 
it into a theater. Other family members took tickets and clcanc*d up. 
71ic only employees outside this circle were the projectionist and a 
business manager Laemmic hired to show* him the ropes. When it 
was all finished, it had cost him about $925—$4(M) for remodeling, 
$250 for scats, $250 for the projector, and $25 for a screen 'l*hc 
VV^iitc Front could scat 2H patrons for a typical program of five short 
films and two illustrated songs. Fach program lasted alxiut twenty 
minutes, but with the movies running continuously, the nickels 
mounted up. On average days, l^acmmle tcKik in $180. On g<KKl days 
he could clear as much as $192, 'lliat came to nearly four thousand 
patrons. With the nickels rolling in. two months later he opcncti a 
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second theater on tialstcd Street in Chieagu. tins one charging ten 
cents tor a better clientele. At forts; Carl Laeminic had finally made 
goixl on his pledge to succeed. 

lliougli one always likes to trace a dramatic rise, a steady trajectory 
of success, for Laemmle. as for the movies themselves, success hap¬ 
pened literally overnight, and once it happened Laemmle found 
himself borne along by a rush of events each one providentially 
bringing him more success. When a film distributor—someone who 
rented films to a theater owner like Laemmle—reneged on an agree¬ 
ment, lacmmles projectionist suggested they raise a kitty and buy a 
film of their own to show They did—an old Palhe picium eallcxl The 
PeaH Fishers Dream —and after Laemmle ran it in his own' theater, 
he rented it out to other exhibitors. 

.Again, what had begun as a casual suggestion became a cottage 
industrv, and by October, simply by buying available movies and 
renting them. Laemmle had formed a full-fledged film ‘‘exchange" 
that grossed even more than his theaters ITic next year he sold an 
interest in the exchange to his old mentor, Robert Cochrane, and 
together two laid siege to tlw movie busineiis in tlie Midwest, 
cmploMiig the same aggressive strategy they had used at Continental 
Clothing in Oshkosh. V\^hen a l<x:al Prohibition ordinance closed 
down sahxins in Chicago, Laemmle and Cochrane encx>uraged each 
saloonkeeper to convert his bar to a nrovic theater. Iwo hundred did, 
and Lnemmle*s exchange gladly obliged them with film rentals Busi¬ 
ness exp.indcd so rapidly that the Laemmle Film Service kept out¬ 
growing its quarters. It moved three times in the first year alone. 
W ithin two years Laemmle had branch offices m Minneapolis, Des 
Moines. Omaha, Memphis, Salt Lake City, Portland. Winnipeg, and 
Montreal. By 1W9 he was, at least by his own account, the largest 
film distributor in America. .And by 1911 his company s reach was 
such that he had to move his family to New York to be nearer the 
soiirc*es of the films he rented out. 

How much of this success was propitiousncss and how much de¬ 
sign IS difficult to a.sscss, but laemmle was certainly the beneficiary' of 
some extraordinary timing Harry Davis’s nickcUxlcon, an empty' 
storefront outfitted with one hundred to two hundred seats and dedi¬ 
cated exclusively to showing movies, had opened in Pittsburgh just 
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three months before Laemmle opened llic W hite Front. Until then, 
movic^s were shown primarily in the back of penny arcades or at 
vaudeville shows while audiences exited. But the nickelodeon became 
an instant phenomenon, triggering a national movie mama that one 
observer described as “nickel madness." Movie theaters now' fanncxl 
out from the eastern seaboard and Chicago across the country. One 
contemporary’ journalist, calculating what a typical theater would 
have to take in to meet its expenses, estimated that “the average nick- 
clodc-on must have a weekly attendance of four thousand. 'Iliis gives 
all tlie nickelodeons sixteen million a week, or over two million a day. 
Two million people a day are needed before profits can begin, and 
two million are forthcoming." He concluded with understatement. “It 
is a big thing, this new enterprise." 

Why tlic movies liad suddenly seized the imagination of America, 
or at least one segment of America, certainly had something to do 
with price and proximity. For the working poor and the immigrant 
masses, movies were affordable, a nickel compared with a quarter or 
fifty cents for vaudeville and more for the legitimate stage, and they 
were usually located within walking distance, saving patrons carfare, 
which was always a consideration. But this didn’t explain the extent to 
which movies were capturing the imagination of the American un¬ 
derclass. 'Dial, as the Jews who would enter the movie industry un¬ 
derstood, was less a matter of cxonomics than it was a matter of 
culture. 

By the lights of high culture, motion pictures certainly didn’t qual¬ 
ify as art. A typical movie at the time was relatively short, seldom 
more than ten minutes and usually closer to five or six. Ilicrc were 
no stars since, as Zukor would discover, professional stage actors gen¬ 
erally eschewed the movies as beneath them, and no one was billed 
above the title, though audiences gradually began to pick out favtirites 
and peg them with epithets, ‘ITiat’s how the “girl with tlic curls,“ 
Mary Pickford, became a drawing card in her own right Ilie stage 
did. however, create an early movie at‘sthctic. 'Die camera was set in 
what would have been the best scat in the hoii.se: center orchestra. 
The effect was static; ihc camera seldom moved. 

'ITie content of these early films ranged from little more than talv 
leaux—an impersonator of then Vice Presidciit Ilicodorc Rcxisevelt 
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shooting a bear, a train roaring doun the tracb, a parade—to bncf 
vignettes. I’fce Life of an Amencun Fireman (1904) depicted a fire¬ 
fighter rushing to a blaze and saving a young girl Rescued by Rover 
(1905), made in Kngland but tcmfically popular here, showed its 
canine hero racing the clock in another dramatic rescue. The Great 
Train Robbery (1905), the most popular film of its time and one of tlie 
most narratively sophisticated, was a \Vt*stern in which bandits rob a 
train and then arc hunted down by a posse. 

lliough women were the largest single component of the audience 
and were treated with a certain dignity on film, romances were un¬ 
likely. So were fantasies “Subject matter was derived from American 
life,** wTotc OIK- historian, “from the exploits of the polictrman and 
burglar, cowboy and factory worker, farmer and country girl, clerk 
and politician, drunkard and servant girl, storekeeper and mechinic.** 
Tlic-se quotidian melodrama.s were balanced b>' comedies, which were 
as often as not simply a pretext for a chase, a prank, or a fight. Plots 
were scarce. At best, one got selected scenes from familiar play-s or 
popular novels Ihc audience troweled m the gaps. 

But what Laemmie liad discovered, sluking witli laughter in that 
Chicago tlieater, was that these movies, rudimentary as they were, 
had begun to satisfs the need of an expanding working class and a 
mushrooming immigrant population for some kind of cultural nu¬ 
cleus—something arouiKl which they could construct their recre¬ 
ational life. For immigrants, the movies were a powerful socializing 
force, acclimating them to American customs and traditions. For 
workers generally, they were a democratizing force, creating a sense of 
cultural identity and unity Ifie movies were an art they could call 
their own, constituting a fulfillment of the American hard, Walt 
Whitman’s, summons for a native Amcncan fonn tliat comported 
with the “rude rank spirit of the democracies.** 

“'[’he crowds not only throng to the show^,** declared The Sation m 
an cxlitonal suggestively titled “A Democratic Art,** “they talk about 
them, on the street corners, in the cars, and over the hoods of the 
baby carriages. Tlie crowd discussc-s the technique of tlic moving 
picture tiicatre witii as much interest as literary* salons in Pans or 
London discuss the minutiae of the higher drama ** In New York’s 
|ewish ghetto, the movies were drawing patrons away from the V'id- 
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dish theater in droves. “Tlierc arc now* about a hundred movie houses 
in New York, many of them in the Jewish quarter.** the /eu is/i Daily 
Forward cxiitoriali/cd in 1908. “'Iliey open at one in the afternoon, 
and customers, mostly w'omen and children, gossip, eat fruit and 
nuts, and have a good time.** “Everybody loves the movies,** the For¬ 
ward said a few* years later, noting that even rainstorms couldn't dis¬ 
courage pc*oplc from going. “Our Jc-w's feel very* much at home with 
the detectives, oceans, horses, dogs, and cars that run about on the 
screen." 

If the movies and the new generation of working class and ethnics 
made an ideal marriage, it was as true for those who exhibited the 
films as for those who watched them. Laemmie, a simple, unedu> 
cated immigrant himself, was obviously well suited to exploit the de¬ 
sire for a demotic art. and he did. But in doing so, he was not only 
helping to create an accessible, alternative culture to the inaccessible, 
“official’* high culture of the upper classes—there was a deep personal 
stake as well. He was creating a new financial empire that would 
validate his own aimless life. Laemmie, who had failed to scale even 
the lower reaches of American industry; now presided over a consider¬ 
able domain—one built on outsiders and on the culturally disenfran¬ 
chised like himself. And these would be his troops in the war that 
followed when the Jews would take over the movie industry for good. 


Late in the spring of 1908, ’Hiomas Alva Edison issued a call to 
representatives of the eight largest motion picture producers in Amer¬ 
ica to discuss a proposition. With his beetle brows, long wispy hair, 
and beatific look, FxJison might have seemc-d the addled inventor, but 
he was a shrewd businessman and a fearsome adversary who was 
never loath to take credit for any invention, whether he was responsi¬ 
ble or not. For years he had claimed to have invented the motion 
picture camera and projector, and he had backed the claim with 
lengthy and expensive litigation against all pretenders. More, Fxlison*s 
company, which manufactured cameras and projectors, was also one 
of the largest motion picture producers. Now he was asking his rival 
producx-rs to consider a new scheme: monopoly. 
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1*he plan was simple. Kdison (miicd the patents to motion picture 
cameras and projectors, but the American Mutoscopc and Biograph 
Company had made patent claims of its ouri and had filed counter- 
suits against Kdison. Under the proposed arrangement the compa¬ 
nies would drop all litigation and pool their patents in a single 
holding company to be known, unimaginatively, as the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Patents Company. Any motion piciure camera or projector man- 
ufiicturer that used the patents would be charged a license fee. Kilm 
distributors and exhibitors who rented out or showed movies photo¬ 
graphed with patented equipment would also be licensed and forced 
to pay a roralK based on footage of film. Finally, and probably most 
oppressively, the Patents Company signed an exclusive agreement 
w ith Fastman Kodak, the largest manufacturer of raw film stock, that 
prohibited any unlicensed film producer from acquiring the raw* 
stock. 1lie negotiations were finalized by December, and in )anuary, 
while Lacmrnle was attending a convention of film distributors in 
New York, the company made its announcement that the old laissez- 
faire of the movie business was being abniptly terminated. 

Though Laemmic was understandably livid at Fxli.son*s high-handed¬ 
ness. he nesertheless sought and received a license from the Patents 
Company, then dithered over the next three months, wondering 
whether. a.s the owner of one of the largest exchanges, he could or 
should take on Edison. On April 12 he gave his answer: he W'ould 
continue to operate his theaters ar>d his exchange, but without a li¬ 
cense from the Patents Company He would get his films from Eu¬ 
rope. which lay outside Edison s legal turisdiction, and from those 
producers willing to brave the Patents Company. Having tlirowo 
down the gauntlet, he and Cochrane then promptly launched a cam¬ 
paign m the trade papers encouraging others to do the same. 

I’he response was swift. Within weeks of his initial challenge, he 
claimed that he had been ^'swampcxl witli hundrcxls of wildly cntliusi- 
astic letten and telegrams, congratulating me on becoming Indepen¬ 
dent.*" *^nie laemmic Film Sersice attained its success almost 
overnight.** recounted one of its employees. ***nie sudden response to 
Lacmmle*s pica that exhibitors support his campaign for Indcpen- 
dcrKe overwhelmed us. Our business grew* by leaps and bounds, and 
where during the previous week we had shipped one program to a 
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city, a week later we were dispatching three, four, and five times that 
many.** Iliis was wlien Laemmic started calling himself “Lucky.** 

Hie “'rrust.** as Laemmic labeled Mison’s cabal, didn*t take this 
insubordination lightly. It dccidcxi tliat if the exchanges refused to get 
licenses, it would get exchanges. In February^ 1910 it announced that 
it w^s forming an exchange of its own. to be called the General Film 
Company, and began a campaign to buy out and. when necessary, 
force out existing film distributors by harassing them in the courts; 
Laemmie alone endured 289 legal actions, at a cost of S?00,000 in 
fees. But while the desired effect had been to drive the Independents 
into submission, it only raised the stakes and emboldened them in¬ 
stead. In 1908 the Trust had a virtual monopoly on the movies. By 
1912 the Independents had gobbled half the market and were closing 
in on a monopoly of their own. 

A cluster of factors contributed to the turnabout: the rrust*s inabil¬ 
ity to enforce its edicts, its arrogance toward its customers, even a lack 
of solidarity* within its own ranb. But one major reason Edison and 
his cohorts had lost their hegemony was that they misinterpreted what 
was at stake. ITiey never seemed to understand that they were en¬ 
gaged in much more than an economic battle to detcmiine who 
would control the profits of the nascent film industry; their battle was 
also generational, cultural, philosophical, even, in some ways, reli¬ 
gious. ITie Trusfs members were primarily older white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants w'ho had entered the film industry in its infancy* by in¬ 
venting, bankrolling, or tinkering with movie hardware: C'ameras and 
projcxrtors. For them, the movies themselves would alw^yii be novel¬ 
ties. Hie Independents, on the other hand, were largely ethnic's, jews 
and Catholics, who had entered the industry* by opening and operat¬ 
ing thc'aters. • For them, outsiders fighting the establishment, the 
movie’s would always be much more than novelties; they would be the 
only means available of demanding recognition and exorcising fail¬ 
ure. When, during the wrangling bctwc'cn the IVust and the Indc’pen- 
dents, Laemmie claimed that he “began to fight for my life,” he was 
expressing the gravity* of the battle. 

*StgiiiuiKl Lubiii, uric uf only twu in tlic IVuvI. tcgubrly cxlctidcd hit ticlp to 

jcwish IndcpcrKiciih. rcincinbcniig. iKrtupK, ulirn he lud felt the ^iiig of KdiMm'i 

bsh ill the ebn l>cfore the IVitvt. 
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A corollan' effect of the demographic division between the two 
opposing factions w'as tliat the aging VV'ASPs of the I nist were increas¬ 
ingly losing touch with tlie predominantly young, urban, ethnic audi¬ 
ence—the audience from w^iich the |c*wish cxchangemcn and 
theater owners had themselves recently nsen. Even by its own admis¬ 
sion, the IVust’s movies showed it. "We sit in the Kilm Committee 
[empanelcxJ to screen the 1 rusts movies before release] week after 
week,” one of its members complained, “and pass on pictures wc 
know will get us nothing but unfavorable comments and cancella¬ 
tions. We haven’t the power to throw out the distinctly bad pictures, 
nor the courage, because as poor as they are, they represent a certain 
sum of money invested in negative production.” Anotlier was more 
succinct: “Our comedies have a bad reputation, and our dramas do 
not have a distinctive popularity.” 

Wlicn audiences began favoring lunger and more heavily plotted 
European films, the Trust balked. As one disgruntled producer put it, 
“"l*he monopoly discouraged any desiation from the status quo, which 
called for one- and two-reelers only. Ihcy were making easy money 
witli little c*ffort on short pictures and were afraid longer films would 
ruin the whole business....” Even w+icn irnlividual 'I’rust producers 
saw the handwriting on the wall and launched a program of feature 
films, they had to form an exchange outside the Trust because Gen¬ 
eral Film, tlie Trust’s own exctiange, was neither willing nor rcady to 
distribute pictures of that length or wasn’t the most profitable outlet 
for doing so. 

Though producing films wasn’t something Laemmie—or most of 
the movie lews, for that matter—originally had intcndcxl to do, he 
was finding it increasingly difficult to get a sufficient number of 
movies from Europe with which he could circumvent the monopoly 
and supply his customers, and the films he could obtain there were of 
variable quality. I he obs^ious solution. Laemmie decided in the early 
fall of 19ff9, W'as to make his own films. Ibis was actually less dra¬ 
matic than it might liavc seemed. Making movies tlien didn’t require 
much capital expenditure, only a camera and lab, or much technical 
expertise. Almost anyone could do it. One only nct'ded to know' how¬ 
to load a camera, insure proper light, and turn the crank. Shooting 
on location across the river in New Jersey obviated the need for sets. 
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and actors came cheap—many of them noiiprofessionals off the 
street. As for stories, movies were so short one could practically make 
them up as one went along. 

But there remained two rather daunting obstacles. One was harass¬ 
ment from the 1 mst, whose “bulls” pounced upon anyone suspected 
of using a patented camera. To thwart them, Laemmie created diver- 
sioas. He’d hide his camera in an express wagon or icebox, while a 
“dummy” camera, one that ostensibly didn’t violate Edison’s patent, 
ground in full view'. One night, when the ’Irust’s squad made an 
unexpectcxl appearance, Laemmie and Cochrane had to collect their 
cameras and spend the evening huddling in the studio cellar. In 
1911, again to avoid Trust persecution, Laemmie sent his entire 
company to Cuba; but the company got homesick and the humidity 
proved to be as much an annoyance as Exlison. Within weeks they 
were back in New York, practicing stealth once again. 

The second obstacle was scarcity of film stock. Edison’s exclusive 
pact with Elastnian Krxiak barrcxl the Independents from purchasing 
the raw film nccx*ssary’ for production. 'ITic only alternative was stock 
from Europe, but demand far outstripped supply. “We used to sit 
around on the street waiting for the wagon to come in with stock,” 
one of Lacmmle’s employees remembered, “Every independent labo¬ 
ratory had a crew' waiting, and as soon as a wagon wtiuld arrive, 
everyone would make a dive to grab a couple of cans of stock and get 
back to the laboratory with it.” independents began cutting deals left 
and right with importers and with middlemen who “laundered” stock 
from Kodak, and Independent production continued unabatcxl. 

For his part. Laemmie entered prrxluction with a splash, obviously 
trying to distinguish his films from those of the Fxiison ’IVust. He 
promised exhibitors “the grandc^st American-made moving pictures 
you ever saw.” One ad proclaimed, ”My motto will be: Ilic best films 
that man’s ingenuity can devise, and the best films man’s skill can 
execute.” lliis wasn’t entirely hype. Making better movies w^as go<xl 
business, but it was also a w'as* of Icgitimi/ing the film industry- itself 
and the men who ran it—as powerful a motive for laemmie as for 
Ziikor. His first production, filmed in rural New Jersey, was a sixteen- 
minute dramati/atioii of Ixmgfcllow’s poem “Hiawatha.” In announc¬ 
ing its release on Octolxrr 25, FXW, his father’s birthday, laemmie 
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Ixxisted that “film cxchan^s and exhibitors by the liundred have been 
urging me to hiirrv up with this first release, but to all alike I have 
said: *None of the going-off-half-cockcd business for mine!*... (YJou 
can bet it is classy, or 1 wouldn’t make it my first release.** 

Lacmmle wasn’t a brilliant aesthetic innovator, and Hiawatha was 
stiff and pedestrian, but he had become a bnlliant exploiter, one who 
“knew how to use the opportunities,** in the words of his nephew and 
onc'timc employcx*. Max Laciniiile. Laemmie was now marketing 
movies the w'ay he had marketed clothing in Oshkosh. Anticipating 
Ziikor's f amous Players, he was one of the first producers to try to 
upgrade screen acting by luring stage performers to the movies Vir¬ 
tually every ma|or Independent followed suit He was also among the 
first regularly to raid competitors for talent and then feature them as 
“stars**—most notably with child actress Mary Pickford. Again, vir¬ 
tually everyone followed, and the rush of performers and directors 
seeking celebrity, money, and creative power became a ma|or drain 
on the I’rust s pool of talent and still another reason for its collapse. 

(^ne of the first stars he spirited aww from the Trust was Florence 
Lawrence, known by audiences simply as the “Biograph Girl** after 
the studio for which she worked. But shortly after signing with 
l^mmle and before it could be announced publicly, l^wrence was 
sariously reported as kidnappexi. murdered, or killed by a streetcar. 
The rumors naturally whipped up national concern, which hung on 
for days until l.awTcncc suddenly appeared, alive and well and under 
contract to l.aemmle l.aemmle insisted that the rumors had been 
floated by the Trust to discredit him, but other versions attributed the 
story to a well-orchcstratcd publicity’ campaign by Laemmle's right- 
hand man, Robert Cochrane. It was the sort of stunt the stolid Fnist 
would never have thought of doing. 

L^emmle cuuld think of it because ever since his days at Continen¬ 
tal Clothing he had been essentially a publicist—only now he had 
found a product to publicize: himself Laemmie used Cochrane's ad¬ 
vertising apparatus not only to sell films, but to sell an image; and the 
image he cultiv'atcd for himself was suggestive. In his own ewes, or at 
least as projected in his ads. which always featured him prominently, 
laemmie was straight talking, dedicated, altnii.stic, and incorruptible 
—a little man l>esieged by omnivorous and rapacioits economic 
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forces. He nicknamed his new production outfit “1MP“ for the Inde¬ 
pendent Motion Picture Company of America. Its symbol w’as a mis¬ 
chievous little gremlin who deflated the Irust’s pomposity and power. 
For exhibitors, Laemmle’s little “imp” may have represented all the 
outsiders and all the put-upon in their economic aiKl cultural warfare 
against a fat. entrenched establishment. For Laemmie. it represented 
a caricature of his life. 

Yet the truth was that by 191?, Laemmie. far from being a nerv'y, 
embattled little man, was a power himself with a yearly salary esti¬ 
mated at $100,000 and a |x;rsonal fortune at over $1 million, and a 
few rivals were even accusing him of the same high-handedness for 
which he had attacked the Trust. In May 1910 Laemmie and a 
number of his fellow’ Independents had formed an alliance, the Mo¬ 
tion Picture Distributing and Sales Company, which consolidated 
their efforte by buying films made by Independent producers and sell¬ 
ing them to Independent exchanges; those, in turn, rented the films 
to exhibitors. But the Independents were aptly named. Within a year 
the allies had divided into factions and were squabbling among them¬ 
selves—warfare one observer described as without “parallel in the 
history of'the show’ business*!** 

On one side w^s Laemmie. On the other was Harry .Aitken. who. 
like Laemmie, had begun his movie career as an exhibitor in the 
Midwest and then moved into production with his brother Roy. lire 
alleged trigger of the dispute was a raid Aitkcn had made on IMP, 
snatching away I.MP's mo.st popular star, Mary Pickford. Laemmie 
quickly retaliated. He convinced the Motion Picture Distributing and 
Sales Company to impose sterner terms to distribute Aitken’s movies. 
Aitken answered by withdrawing from the company and fomiing a 
new* combine of his own, ultimately called the Mutual Film Corpora¬ 
tion. I’wo months later Laemmie and his allies regrouped and formed 
still another distribution company. Pressed to name the new opera¬ 
tion, Lacmmle. according to one participant, stared thoughtfully out 
the w'indow. 

**/’ve got the name,** he said, and paused to get then full 
attention. "^Universal. Thafs what we’re supplying —uni¬ 
versal entertainment for the universe.** 
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After the meeting someone said, L., how did you 
happen to pick the ^^rd ^Universaf?'^ I'he little giant dis¬ 
played his familiar boyish grin as he answered, **/ was look¬ 
ing down on the street as a cox'ered truck \x*ent by. On the 
top was painted 'Universal hpe Fittings/'' 

iTic blocxl of the battle between Universal and Mutual liad barely 
dried when the partners of Universal had a (alhng-out of their own. 
Hiis time the issue was powTr and who held it. '1 wo factions claimed 
control—one headed by l.aemmle and CrK'hrane and a second 
headed by a pnxiuccr named Pat Powers, who looked like tlic proto¬ 
type of an Insh policeman and had a brogue to match, ific balance 
of power, however, was held by a number of small investors, and 
depending on which way they were leaning at any given time, either 
Lacinmlc or Powers was in command It got so that when one faction 
came to examine the corporate ledgers, the other fachon had them 
tossed out the window to an accomplice below. At one point 
Laemmie even dispatchcxl a group of thugs to seize the studio of a 
member of the risal faction. lire ensuing battle was so brutal that the 
police had to be summoned to stop it. But when the dust settled in 
1915, Laemmie was tirndy in control of Universal, was about to open 
tlic most modem and efficient studio in America, and was being 
lionized in the trade press as a ' practically unknown man'" who had 
risen to be “King of the Film Kenters.“ From this point on. the )ews 
would control the movies. 


While I^ienimle was leading the charge against the Irust, the hide- 
pendents' cudgels wea* also being wielded by a loud, indefatigable 
blowhard whose reputation was such that when exhibitors needed a 
spokesman, they recruited William Fox because Fox could "holler 
the loudest. “ Fox liad lx?en brought to New York from I lungary bv his 
parents while he w^as still an infant. Flis father, a merchant and part- 
time dentist in the old country; was shiftless and irresponsible, never 
earning more than a thousand dollars in any given year, and the 
family s financial burdens ultimately fell on William, As a child he 
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peddled stove black from tenement to tenement on the Lower Fast 
Side and sold lozenges to passengers on excursion boats and to 
strollers in Central Park. 

When he turned eleven he quit school, and by thirteen, after lying 
about his age. he was a foreman at a clothing firm, lliough he later 
claimed that "I was working for a goal and enjoyed every' minute of 
it.“ he was being less than truthful. He clearly resented the role of 
breadwinner. ai>d the enmity .sectlicd in his description of his father. 
"My father was perfectly happy," Fox said later. "He was just as happy 
when he worked as when he didn't work. He ncv^cr worried.... 
When I came home and told him that the butcher and the baker liad 
refused to trust us anymiorc during the period he was out of work, he 
was sure that tomorrow^ would be all right, or that the butcher and 
baker would likely change their minds." 

'Hie younger Fox's tack was decidedly different. He was a man 
obsessed with success. Fven as a teenager he was formulating his 
strategy'. "Esxrry penny was something I denied myself, with the 
thought in mind that if I was going forward, i had to have money. 
Capital was what I needed.” By the time he was twenty he had saved 
enough to invest in a small company of his own. an inspecting and 
shrinking firm that prepared bolts of cloth for garment manufacturers. 
Witliin two years, riding the tide of rcady-to-wt^ar clothing that was 
sweeping the country, he claimed to have saved S50.(K)0. 

Tall, demonstrative, and vain, despite a stiff arm that was the result 
of a childhood accident. Fox had always been attracted to .show busi¬ 
ness. With a friend, he had c\x:n dabbled in vaudeville himself, per¬ 
forming comedy routines at dance's for ten dollars a night. So it wasn't 
entirely uncharacteristic of him to seek an investment in entertain¬ 
ment, though precisely how and when he did .so isn't clear. Whether 
his interest had been piqued by a secretary at his cloth inspecting 
company whose father owned a small movie house or b>' another 
cloth tradesman looking for a partner to buy a theater. Fox and a 
friend did acquire a penny arcade in BrcKiklyn sometime in 1903, and 
after shutting it down during the summer for renovations, they in¬ 
stalled a 1 SO-seat movie theater on the second flrnir. Fox's |wrtncr sold 
out within six months, saying he "didn't like the business and the 
kind of people we had to deal with.” Fox hung on and, like 
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Laeminle, reaped a small fortune. By giving the movie customers 
tlieir change in pennies and then routing their exit past the slot ma¬ 
chines, he cleared $40,000 on a SIO.OOO iiivestiiient in die first year 
alone. 

But Fox wasn’t simply in the business of investment, like Zukor, he 
W'as also in the business of rehabilitation—his own—and the theaters 
quickly became a kind of life trope—the disreputable made reputa¬ 
ble, A case in point was an old burlesque theater Fox acquired in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn in I9t)6, It was called ‘"I hc Biiiir 
by local residents, and the city building agencies were so appallcil by 
its condition, its roof gaping and its orchestra filled with w^ter, that 
Fox had to bargain to get permib to renmatc. While the repain w^cre 
proceeding, he began plotting to attract the locals by jabbing at their 
sensitivities—something he was skilled at doing since he had the 
same sensitivities himself. He circulated handbills throughout the 
neighborhood declaring tiuit the theater had been called " Hie Bum’* 
because stime individuals, unnanicxl, regarded the people of Wil¬ 
liamsburg as bums, and he rallied the residents to defcr>d their bc> 
smirched honor—though it was the theater’s honor that had really 
been besmirched, not theirs. On opening night, he recalled, "ten 
thousand pcxiple marched down Grand Street with ten bands playing. 
Yes, sir! And the people earned banners. Oic of ’em read, ‘Wc arc 
the Respectable People of Williamsburg.* I hat was the last ever heard 
of ‘ I’hc Bum ’ It has been a family theatre evtri since.” And ”iii a short 
space of btiic,” it turncxi a profit of hundre^ds of tliousands of dollars. 

Like virtually all of the jew-s who would be successful in the 
movies. Fox succeeded in part because he drew on his own life expe¬ 
riences and knew how to translate his own inchoate yearnings for 
entertainment and respectability into those of the audience. ”A man 
who is mamed and earns only $12 or $15 a week can’t afford to pay 
$2 for a scat in a theatre, can he?” Fox once asked a foumalist. *"Well 
then, what docs he do? I’ll tell you. He stands up at a bar until he is 
drunk, and then he goes home and fights with hts wife. At least, that’s 
what he irsed to do.” But Fox had hit on an innovation. Remember¬ 
ing his own desire for entcrtaiiimerit and his own iiiabilitv* to afford it, 
he would combine movies and vaudeville at ’"popular prices”—fifty 
cents for the most expensive scats and ten cents for tire cheapest. (It 
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was the same fomiula Marcus Loew would follow.) If the arcades had 
made him wealthy, within a few years his vaudcvillc-movic combina¬ 
tion had made him a millionaire with over a dozen theaters through¬ 
out New York. 

Yet it was the movies. Fox realized, not the vaudeville acts, that 
were the real draw. *"A year ago I sent out 10,000 cards requesting 
patrons to say what part of the pcrfoimance they liked best,” he told 
an interviewer in 1912. “Fifty-five percent of the answers were in 
favor of moving pictures. Interest in ’comedy scenes’ and ‘heart inter¬ 
est’ photoplays seems to be alx)ut equally divided. Instructive pictures 
showing countries and their manufacturing industries arc appreciated 
most in the poorer districts. But evcrvivlicre it is the pictures, more 
than the vaudeville acts, that hold the audiences. 'ITic only explana¬ 
tion I can find is that motion pictures, perhaps, realize the American 
idea of speed and activitv.” 

Fox continued to promote vaudeville, and he became a serious 
entrepreneur in the early teens, leasing the prestigious Academy of 
Masic on Fourteenth Street, But vaudeville w^s gradually being sup¬ 
planted by the movies, vaudeville theaters by grand new' movie pal¬ 
aces, and when profit for live show^ declined under the competition. 
Fox cast his fate with the movies, until he had even the Academy of 
Music showing films. Fox also realized, as had l^emmlc, that to cast 
one’s fate with the movies—and to take greater advantage of the 
movie craze—also meant forming an exchange to buy and then rent 
films to the burgeoning ranks of theater owners. In 1907 he opened 
the Greater New York Rental Company. It w^s this movr that eventu¬ 
ally put him on the same collision course with the 'Frust that 
l^acmmle was traveling. 

Shortly after the formation of its own distribution arm, the General 
Film Qimpany, the Irust had begun actively to buy out exchanges 
and consolidate them. Less than two years later, through a combina¬ 
tion of intimidation and money, it had succeeded in acquiring fiftv- 
seven of the principal exchanges. Not many exchangeincii could hold 
out, but one of the few who could was William Vox. I'ox was a 
fighter by nature and paranoid by experience. I le liad constiiiclcil an 
elaborate demonology in which lawyers were *"reptiles” and Ixinkcrs 
*Vultiirc-s,” and throughout his life he was particularly sensitive that. 
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ds a Jew, he wuiild be exploited and destroyed by gentile powers. ITie 
Trusts threats merely confirmed his suspicions. 

In the beginning Fox cooperated by sccunrig a license, but when 
thes approached him with an offer to buy his exchange, he set a 
prohibitixe price of $750,000, lliey refused 1’hen. trumping up a 
charge that Fox liad illegally exhibited licensed films in a house of 
prostitution, thev* canc'clcd his license. Fox. in turn, set a trap. Me 
approached the I ntst and told them he had liad a change of heart He 
wx>uld sell, after all. and for $75,0(K). 'ITiey readily agreed and rein¬ 
stated his license. Tlien Fox closed the snare. He said he'd had an- 
other change of heart and was keeping his exchange. ’Hic 'I'nist 
responded by canceling his license once again. 'Hiis tinte they had 
miscaicubted. 

(Xcr the vears Fox had gained some powerful political connec¬ 
tions. He had formed a partnership with two major figures in the 
Tammany Hall political machine to buy the City 'Hieatrc in New 
York; Ins attomes, Giistavus Rogers, had ties to prominent Washing¬ 
tonians, and one of his closest associates, Winfield Sheehan, had 
been deput> to New Yorks police commissioner, Waldo Rhinelander. 
Fox had already filed a civil antitrust action of his own against the 
Motion Picture Patents Company, and within a short time he and 
Rogers were personally lobbying Attorney General George Wickcr- 
sharn m Washington to bring a fcxicral suit as well It is impossible to 
say whether Fox was mstnimcntal in or the lucky beneficiary of a 
political gambit b>' President 7'aft. who was locked in an electoral 
battle with two outspoken trustbusters. Democratic nominee Wood- 
row' Wilson and Bull Mooser 'leddv Rooses'elt. Whatever the reason, 
the Justice lYcpartment did file an antitrust suit on August 15, 1912. 
In one act. the Trust lost whatever legal legitimacy it had. arid the 
Independent ranlcs swelled. 

.Meanwhile, amid all the legal crossfire. Fox. like Liemmle, began 
prcxlucing films himself in New York One reason, he said, was tliat 
lie had erected several of the largest, most opulent movie houses in 
the world, and the Tnist producers had. m Foxs words, "grown afflu¬ 
ent and dictatorial. lYiev knew thev had you in their grip and 
squeezed you accordingly.* Tlie only way to loosen the squeeze was 
to enter production. But Fox wasn’t being entirely disingenuous ci¬ 
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ther when he said he had loftier aims than profit. He was, in taci, 
using the movies as a form of social climbing. "When 1 entered, 
actively, the producing field of motion pictures.” he stated in a 1915 
press release, 

/ was actuated by a double motive. The so-called features 
that I had been selecting with all the care possible for my 
theatres did not fill my ideals of the highest standard possi¬ 
ble in motion pictures. Therefore, I was fairly driven, in the 
interest of my patrons, and also as a secondary considera¬ 
tion in the belief that there was an immense demand for 
really good pictures, into the manufacturing end of the 
business.I decided to carry out, in my motion picture 
producing career, the same ideals as I had introduced at the 
Academy of Music. That is to say... that the public insis¬ 
tently demands photoplay features by great and world- 
famous authors, featuring celebrated dramatic stars. 

When he entered the exhibition end. he explained years later: 

/ was looking for an outlet for my business acumen which 
hadn't found sufficient expression in the cloth examining 
and shrinking business .... But as I became established 
and expanded my business, and life was no longer merely a 
battle to survive, my thoughts changed, I reached the period 
in 1912 or 1913 where I found myself with $500,000 in 
cash that I wanted to invest, and / realized that there wd$ a 
great deal more in life than just making money'. What con¬ 
cerned me far more was to make a name that would stand 
for the finest in entertainment the world over. 

He could have been speaking for nearly all of the HoIIvwckxI Jew's. 

Fox’s own personal rehabilitation, however, was less genteel than 
Gothic. Out at Woeximere, Lx)ng island, he bought a large estate 
among the gentry, which, with his usual flair for the dramatic, he 
called hox Hall As master of Fox Hall, he became an autocrat, 
assuming the role of paterfamilias to his brothers and sisters as well as 
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to his own immediate family, try ing to reshape them in the image of 
gentility and demanding their strict obedience. Exerything came 
under his scrutiny and junsdiction—from dress to language to de¬ 
portment to eniplovment Kamily members were terrified lest they 
incur his wratli. “I watched my motlrer lalxii for a week over a ‘tliaiik 
you* note.** rtxalled syndicated journalist Angela Fox Dunn, the 
daughter of his youngest sister, Malvina, whom Fox supported and 
from whom he expected gratitude “'Fhe note should have just the 
right tone It should be appropriately grateful, but it shouldn't be too 
groseling One word might turn the king off. You could fall out of 
favor with the king, and vou could be in a lot of trouble.** 

Trouble meant losing your stipend, a serious deprivathin since 
none of the Foxes really worked. Women weren't supposed to; he 
wouldn't permit it becau.se it wasn't genteel. (Malvina did later de¬ 
clare her independence with a job at VV'arner Brothers, but there were 
rumors Fox secretly paid her salary.) Fox insured that the men, hus¬ 
bands and brothers, had sinecures on his pasToll—a kind of eco¬ 
nomic castration. 1he impulse was obvious. After his own father's 
abdication of responsibility. Fox had essentially become Man writ 
large to his fainih He assumed all tiic rules—father, husband, lover, 
di.spcnscr of largesse. ITicrc was no room for any man other than he. 
Hut nothing wa.s given without strings; he would always demand an 
acx'uuiitiiig. **My mother wasn't a business person; she was an ac¬ 
tress,** his niece recalled. "She used to keep shoeboxes full of receipts, 
and she would never find anylhing. It was so frustrating. The sweat 
would be running down her face. 'Brother Bill is cximiiig! Co through 
that box!*... It was a horrible way to live. And yet she loved him in 
almost an incc'stuous way. Fhey would sit and hold hands like losers 
for hours, and she would stare into his eyes. ....** 

One could take Fox out of the slum, but for all his pretensions, one 
could ne\er quite take the slum out of Fox. If this was one reason for 
his success in business, it was also a personal tragedy for sonicmic 
who so badly wanted to exorcise his patrimony of failure. Fox was 
well aware, as a biographer put it, that New York financiers ‘'wmild 
invite this grown-up F.a.st Side Jewish boy to lunelicoii at the Bankers* 
Club or to dinner at the Metropolitan Club for businc*ss eoiifercnces, 
but their wives would not appreciate him. and he would never belong 
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to their inner circle of fashionable culture.** He was extremely self- 
conscious about his appearance, especially his stiff left arm, which he 
stuck in his pocket in public, and, until even he realized it was hope¬ 
less, he went to great pains to hide his baldness, meticulously sweep¬ 
ing his hair across his head as camouflage. He was also sensitive to his 
lack of education, dreading the occasional malaprops and lapses in 
diction: "I seen it** or "I done it.** Something of a hypochondriac, he 
always wore white socb for hygiene, even at board meetings, arrd a 
cashmere sweater, which he claimed his doctor had prescribed to 
ward off chills arnl subsequent illness. 

His sense of disadvantage surfaced in another way, too. It made 
him extremely distrustful of virtually everyone and everything, a trait 
that often erupted in arrogance and irascibility. His only real trust 
resided in the fates, and superstition was a force to be observed. It 
wasn't a religious feeling. Judaism w'as identified with his father, and 
Fox's only recollection of religious training was a tiny cheder in a 
tenement basement where a wizened old Jewish scholar rapped his 
students with a stick if they' gave the wrong answer. Fox's belief was 
closer to a naive reliance on Providence, on the one hand, and nu¬ 
merology, which was divination through numbers, on the other. He 
remembered a kindly butcher who extended liis family credit and 
whom he later supported, as evidence of God's larger scheme. "Do 
you mean to tell me that God didn't give the butcher the idea to give 
me that meat because He knew' that he was going to be taken care of?" 
he asked his biographer, Upton Sinclair. "During any calamity that 
befell me, it was always made clear to me that it wasn't any ability 
that 1 possessed that straightened me out again, but it was God Him¬ 
self who came to my rescue." 

As for the numerology’. Fox had long contended that grxid things 
happen in threes. There were three stages to his life. Ilircc major 
business decisions. Three mortal enemies. He even arranged his mar¬ 
riage for January I, 1900, w^hich also happened to be his birthday, 
since it would make the happy confluence of three events. His wife. 
Eve, claimed to possess psychic powers, and Fox himself said that he 
could enter another man’s mind and read his thoughts. 

But the most significant remnant of his childhood, as for so many 
of the Hollywood Jew's, was fear. Jews succeeded at the suffcraiKe of 
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tlie gentile establishment. Kverything gamed could just as easily be 
lost, and it was the provisional nature of success, as much as anything 
else, that iinpclled him. Pox w^s a workaholic. lie never carried a 
watch, he said, because “I never wanted to know what time it was. 
My day ended when my day's wnrk was completed, .^gain and again. 
I didn't go to bed at all during the twrnty-four hours." He bragged 
that the Fox Film Corporation was a onc’iiiaii operation Everything 
was givw his personal attention—from the movies his company 
made, to the theaters it constructed, to the value of the currency of 
the countries it did business with. It was a desperation horn of iiisecu- 
rity, but it would prove a powerful force in tlic motion picture in¬ 
dustry. where desperation often ruled. ' 


**ril never forget the first time a newspaper published his picture and 
used the caption *A Film Magnate/" Robert Cochrane recalled of 
Carl l.aemmlc. "He showed it to me in high glee and with a broad 
gnn exclaimed. 'See. I told you Fd make them recogni/c me/" IIk 
idea of being a magnate was exhilarating, hut die fact of the triumph, 
making people rceogni/c him. scenicxi to be as important as its fhiits. 
"He had absolutely no mcxlcsty about publicizing himself." recalled 
nephew Max, a Universal executive under L^emmlc. "'n^re was a 
constant Bow of material that was being sent out—pictures and 
stones. One was always kept abreast of Carl Lacmmlc's doings." 

Even, it turned out. his native village of l.aiiphcim. Every' year he 
would summer at the Carlsbad Spa in Europe, where he took the 
curative waters, but he alwayi> made a point of returning to Laup- 
lieim. and lie liad tlie tliird floor of his boyhood home renovated for 
his quarters. In Laupheim l.aemmlc pbyed the prodigal. After World 
War I. he sent provisions, sugar and flour and sausages, to the desti¬ 
tute village, and he sponsored dozens of its residents who wanted to 
emigrate to Amcnca. Its citizens, especially the Jewish community to 
whom he w'as particularly generous, were grateful. On his arrivnl 
each year there would be a dinner and then a large gathering at the 
local pub. where he would receive old friends and tficir encomiums. 
"Ilicy loved him." his son-m-iaw. Stanley Bcrgemian. rcmcmbcrc*d. 
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"All of the Jewish community came to pay homage to this wonderful 
humanitarian." l.-ater they named a street after him. 

Yet despite the self-aggrandizement. Laemmic remained surpris¬ 
ingly provincial for a HollywocxI mogul. After his wife. Recha. died 
in January' 1919 during a nationwide influenza epidemic, he never 
remarried and never even dated. (He always kept her portrait and 
handkerchief in his pocket.) Disregarding etiquette, he demanded 
punctuality and would begin dinner promptly, even if his guests had 
not arrived. I Ic would scrutinize a dinner check like a typical work¬ 
ingman because, he told a companion, “I don’t want to be cheated." 
He never read books, only the newspaper, never attended the theater 
or symphony, never golftrd. skated, or sw^m. and could never under¬ 
stand why anyone would want to. 

An ebullient man even with acquaintances. Laemmics real dis¬ 
tractions were his children, to whom he was entirely devoted. His 
daughter. RosabcHc. who had been fifteen when her mother died, 
w'as headstrong and opinionated. Once affianced to the legendary 
young production executive Irving Hialbcrg. she bickered her way 
out of the engagement, then married a much more compliant execu¬ 
tive named Stanley Bcrgcnnan, later moving into her fathers home to 
care for him. Her younger brother. Julius Lacmmlc. or "Junior," as 
he w^as usually called to his consternation, was much more like his 
father—easygoing and carefree. Junior was a “colorful liver." He 
could usually be seen squiring pretty starlets. He loved to dance. He 
was an excellent tennis player. He enjoyed good food and kept a 
regular shipment of Nov'a Scotia salmon on hand. Some thought him 
irresponsible. l.aemmle himself occasionally complained that he 
W'asn't sure what would happen to Junior. Junior had his own idea: he 
wantexi to become a film producer. 

In the summer of 1926, Laemmic was taking hi.s annual cruise to 
Europe when he fell ill. "He was sick from the first minute we left the 
harbor." remembered his nephew VV'altcr, who accompanied him. 
"'Ilic doctor on board didn't know whether to operate or not 
operate.... He was in bed from beginning to end." .\t first it was 
thought Lacmmlc was suffering from appendicitis. As his condition 
worsened, the diagnosis changed; liis appendix had hurst. By the time 
he reached Izmdon four days later, the prognosis was grim. "Ilie 
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dcxrtors gave me half an hour to live,** he told a reporter a few years 
later. **Aiid during that half hour, all I could think of was. ‘What will 
become of junior if I die now?’ I didn’t know. And I decided then and 
there that if he wanted to go into the studio, he could do it.*" 

After a long coiivale.sccncc, Lacmmlc decided to move from New 
York to California, where he had built a 230-acrc studio on a stretch 
of mustard fields in the San Fernando V'allcv just over Cahuenga 
Pass, though he had been one of the first of the major film pro¬ 
ducers, he was among the very last to leave New York for Holh'wcxxl, 
where production liad gradually shiftexj throughout the teens. His 
home, loc.atcd in Beverly Hills off Benedict Canyon, had belonged to 
producer and director Ihoma-s Ince, w ho set the style for'the movie 
moguls wlicn lie built It in 1922 Purchased for $7S0,(X)0 from Incx's 
widow, the mansion was a two-story Mediterranean as long as a foot¬ 
ball field- ITic living room was thirty* by scsxnty feet, the fireplace ten 
feet high, and the garage could accommodate eight cars. Surrounding 
it were tlnrty-onc acres, which Lacminie had converted into a small 
farm with ducks, chickens, and cow's. The grounds rc^quired fifteen 
gardeners 

Ince liad named it *‘Dias Durados.” the House of Lasting Days. Fur 
Laemmle. the name would have a certain poignance. In failing 
health and increasingly uninterested in the daily workings of the stu¬ 
dio. he now spent much of his time indulging an old passion: gam¬ 
bling. He loved to gamble—cards, horses, blackiack. roulette—it 
made absolutely no difference to him. At least once a week he partici¬ 
pated m a high-stakes poker game where the players might include 
film executive joseph Schcnck, tiicatcr owner Sid Crauman. film 
attorney Edwin Loeb. or Sam Barnett, who wrote all the insurance 
policies for Universal and became one of Laemmle's closest friends. 
W hen the action slowed at the poker table, he might drivx down to 
the Agua Caliente racetrack and casino across the Mexican border 
(where he once reportedly lost $^0,000 in a weekend) or take a ferry 
out to a gambling boat called I he Rex, which was anchored off Cata¬ 
lina. 

**At that hmc. Ik: used to go Saturday, and Sunday he came home,** 
said his nephew* Walter. “If he was in the studio Monday morning— 
let’s .say I wanted to ask him something—that was fine. If he was not 
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in the studio Monday morning, then you knew he lost, and he tried 
to make it up. If he came back Iriesday, we would ask his secretary*, 
jack Ross, who was a good friend of ours, ‘jack, how* did the old man 
do?’ If he didn’t come back Fuesday, if he came back Wednesday, we 
got lost. Stay out.” Even on his European excursions he was seldom 
without a deck of cards. Ready for another game, he would yell to his 
entourage. “Duty calls. We’re wasting time.” 

“He would play cards, and his daughter wanted him to be home 
and in bed by midnight,” remembered her husband. Stanley Bcrgcr- 
nran. "If he came home too late, he would take off his shoes down¬ 
stairs and walk up because there were stone steps coming up from the 
main hallway to his room.... He would walk up in his stocking feet 
so his daughter wouldn’t hear him coming home.... She*d some¬ 
times stay up waiting for him. She loved him, and he didn't have a 
wife, so she was his caretaker.” 

Meanwhile junior, now* seventeen, went to work at Universal. His 
first assignment was producing a series of comic shorts about college 
life—ironically, since he had passed up his own opportunity to go to 
the University of Pennsylvania for the studio job. But everyone in the 
industry knew^ this was just a tutorial for bigger things, and the press 
freely speculated that he would take over the studio w hen he reached 
his twenty-first birthday in 1929. the way a prince assumed the 
throne. As it turned out, they were right, "junior was always smart,” 
his father bragged to one interviewer. "(T|hat brain of his is wx>rking 
every minute of the day af>d, I am sometimes afraid, most of the 
night. He is a tireless worker. 1 have never seen such vitality* in any¬ 
one. such a determination to get a job done, not merely well, but 
Ixrtter than anyone else could do it,” 

Not everyone shared this opinion, "junior read [scripts] and very 
often put his finger on the heart of the story,” said one executive, "and 
then destroyed it.” Another producer, having just arrived from Eu¬ 
rope. was counseled not to expect a job at Universal, "junior’s run¬ 
ning this joint now, and if there’s one thing the kid can’t stand, it’s 
’great’ European producers and directors.” Even within the Universal 
family there were grumblings. Under Carl l^eniinlc Universal had 
established a policy of making "program” pictures, moderately bud¬ 
geted films that would Ik* sold tt) exhibitors as a package, junioi was 
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determined to change all that. He believed in bigger, more prestigious 
films, but he was running into resistance horn Dniversars sales force. 

To arbitrate the dispute, Carl I^aemmle hired Sol l^esser, a major 
film exhibitor, .\fter lengthy negotiations, Lesser arrived at a settle¬ 
ment. 'ITie ‘"program” policy would continue, but )unior would be 
allowed six to eight big-budget “specials.” Lesser now urged Laemmie 
Sr. to go to New' York to give his imprimatur to the decision. 
Laemmie did, holing up in the posh Hotel Pierre for a week. But 
when he emerged, it wasn't to ratify' l>cs,ser s settlement. "Only then,” 
Lesser said, “did I leani that lie had quietly selected the successor to 
[General Manager) Hiil Rcisiiiari,” 

Having passcxl the scqitcr to Junior, Laemmie now'appointed 
Stanley Bergerman to be second in command. 'Ilie idea, it seemed, 
was to divide authority between his children in a Lear-likc gesture. 
Junior, bright if unmotivated, would be tlic strategist; Bergerman, 
genial and plodding, the executor. But the consequences proved to be 
Ixar-like as well When Universal s financial health began flagging 
during die Depression. Junior pinned die blame on Bergerman, 
opening a breach not only in the business, but in the family, 
laemmie was irate At one point he got so furious with his son over 
the rupture that he dismissed him, then fretted tearfully over what he 
had done. 

I’oo proud to apologize himself. Laemmie recruited a young Cze¬ 
choslovakian producer named Paul Kohner, W'hom he had s^nsored 
from Europe, and invited him on a drive to Agua Caliente, the gam¬ 
bling resort that had become I jemmies home away from home. 
During the drive, Laemmie appealed to Kohner to call Junior and ask 
him to motor to Caliciite. Kohner did, and Junior consented. “Pm in 
your debt,” Laemmie said with gratitude. “And Til do somc*thiiig 
about it as .soon as I'm back at the studio. You have never had a 
contract with us. Pm getting on. And as my dear mother said, *A 
young man can die. an old man must die.* I will give you a long-term 
contraci witfi Universal that will protect you in case something should 
happen to me.” 

Kohner was ecstatic; laemmie had a long-standing policy of not 
awarding contracts (It was one of the reasons he could never hold on 
to talent.) But a few months later, still without his contract, Kohner 
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was having dinner at the Brown Derby with writer Preston Sturges 
when Frank Orsatti, a prominent talent agent, stopped at their table. 
Orsatti casually dropped some shocking news: Laemmie had sold the 
studio. 

It was no secret around Hollywood that Universal had been in a 
calamitous situation for some time, and that management had yet to 
devise a plan to cope with it. Junior still w^ntcxl to concentrate on 
better productions—which meant fewer and costlier films. (He sug¬ 
gested cutting production by 40 precent.) Others blanched at the idea 
of increasing costs when the company was already strapped, and the 
salc^ force cringed at having less product to peddle. Laemmie vacil¬ 
lated. 

By 19?5 the situation had become desperate. Laemmie was in ur¬ 
gent need of cash, try ing to stave off creditors and a possible takeover. 
Perhaps the crudest hvist was that at one point he even had interme¬ 
diaries dun relatives for support—the same relatives who had always 
been subsidized by him. Finally, in November, he secured a 
$750,000 loan from a Wall Street syndicate headed by producer 
Charles Rogers and J. Chccvcr Cowdin, a British financier. It was a 
measure of his desperation that he picdgcxi his share of Universal as 
collateral—that is, $5,5 million to secure a $750,000 loan. This 
time, however, the old Laemmie luck failed. When Universal's pro¬ 
duction of the Jerome Kern musical Showboat fell behind schedule 
and over budget, he was forced to go to the financiers a second time. 

Still, outwardly at least, Laemmie remained reasonably optimistic 
that he would hold on to the company, and he reassured Kohner, 
when the young producer confronted him. that Rogers and Cowdin 
couldn't possibly raise the money to exercise their option even if they 
wanted to. But he wasn't taking chances. He had signed Junior to a 
long-term contract and made certain that it would be honored by new 
management. Within a month of the nt‘W' debt obligation, the credi¬ 
tors called in his loan. 

Now sixty-nine, Laemmie couldn’t hold on. On April 2, 1956. the 
Universal board reorganized with Cowdin as the chairman, 
Lacmmics old partner RoIk'iI Cochrane as prc.vidciit, and Charlie 
Rogers as executive vice president with primary rcs|x>iisibility for pro¬ 
duction. All l^cmmlc's tics were severed; he didn’t even retain a scat 
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on the board, junior remained for a short time, but by the fall he had 
left die studio as well to become an independent producer. **Vm glad 
to stand on iny own feet/ he told a reporter after returning from a 
sabbatical in Europe. **lf I fail, then the fault is all mine. If i make 
good, then I should get a share of the credit. I make my own deci¬ 
sions. I'm using my own money—that ought to be proof that I'm in 
earnest over all this. Whatever the pictures, good or bad, they are my 
respon$ibilit>. And I want it that way, to prove that I'm not just the 
son of a man who happened to owti a mosic studio/ By spring junior 
had set up operations at MGM. By fall \9M he had resigned without 
explanation, though there was speculation that he had lost favor. 

As for Laciiimie Sr., leaving die industry seemed to afifcctliim less 
than the leave-taking of the other Hollwood Jew's would affect them. 
He had long ago reached the point where he felt he had nothing left 
to prove. As junior said, **1 feel sure that he has realised his life's 
dc'sirc. 1 am certain that his dreams have come true." One perquisite 
to which his station still entitled him and one which he indulged, 
especially as he approached rcrtiremcnt, was meeting prominent peo¬ 
ple. "'Fhat is one thing which gives him an actual kick/ noted Robert 
Cochrane. Around 1920 he even began collecting autographs, and In^ 
the early thirties, when he abdicated to junior, this had become his 
favorite avocation—after gambling. 

His collection was housed in two large volumes—one for personal 
acquaintances out of public life, which he called the Hall of Friend¬ 
ship. and another for celebrities, which he called the Hall of Fame. 
V'iitually everyone of note acceded to his rc*qucst—every film diretior 
and star, presidents, monarchs, artists. play*wrights, captains of in- 
dustrv. As with everything else in his life, the symbolism was overt. 
Poring over these scrapbooks at Dias Durados. as he did, with a 
childlike joy. he no doubt felt vindicated. He hadn't failed. He hadn't 
repeated his father's pattern of defeat. His will had seen him through. 
Even in retirement, Carl Lacmmic was a great man. He had the 
signatures of the most powerful and famous men In tlic world to 
prove it. 
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Born on 
the Fourth 
of July 


If someone were doins a 
screen biosraphy of him, 
there's nothins that would 
convey the spirit of MGM 
more, the spirit of Louis B. 
Mayer more, than the sisht of 
Grandpa marchins out of the 
[Holtywood] Bowl himself to 
the strains of "Stars and 
Stripes Forever/ in unison, 
makins sure you were all in 
unison with him marchins out. 

DANNY SaZNIOC 


If I had to use one word to 
describe my father in every 
way, I would use "intensity/ 

IRENE MAYER SELZMCK 


EVERY FOURTH OF |ULY LOUIS B 
Mayer wtiuld shut dowTi production at his studio. Mctro-Coldwyn- 
Maycr. and celebrate the only way he knew how; colossally. llicre 
would be picnicking and bunting and music and old-fashioned patri¬ 
otic oration from Mayer himself, who could be a stirring and even 
eloquent speaker wfecn the spirit moved him, as it often did. It being 
Independence Day. this was, of course, intended partly as a tribute to 
Mayer’s beloved adopted country, but only partly. Claiming that he 
had lost his real birth records during immigration, Mayer had appro¬ 
priated the Fourth of July as his own birthday, so the festivities, every¬ 
one realized, were equally a tribute to Mayer—maybe more than 
equally. It was an extraordinary conflation, rife with symbolism, and 
it condensed, as few events could, twti of the chief characteristics of 
his life: his excess and his paternalism. 
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Mayer was always an extremist, lliere w*as probably no better ex¬ 
ample in HollywMxI of Isaiah Berlins "‘neurotic distortion of the 
facts*’—what Berlin saw as the outsider's need to Inperbolizc and 
glorib the prevailing culture ar>d its values. pAcrylhing Mayer did 
fiad to be more—a relatively common affliction among lew's, partic¬ 
ularly JcwT> of Mayer's generation, since )ews wrre often born w ith the 
racking sense of being outside and having to compensate. What made 
Mayers excess^ so remarkable w^as that thev were «o excessive. It 
wasn't enough that he became an American citi/en; he had to take 
his countr\*s birthdate as his own—just as it wouldn’t be enough that 
he commanded one of tlic greatest of the Holism ood studios; he had 
to make certain that hi.s was the largest, most famous, anfl the one 
generally regarded as the best. 

Some mistook his extreiiiism for bombast, and Enc Johnston, pres¬ 
ident of the Motion Picture Association of America, called him “a 
bombastic egotist ... Some people have a capacity for friendship.... 
Mr. Mayer’s capacit) was almost entirely in the field of showman¬ 
ship.” Others saw his extremism as a kind of voraciousness. 
*"|l.]ooking at Maver made me think of a praying mantis,” said one 
director “He is carnivorous.... He feeds on otlier people, and holds 
them up, but never m prayer. ” Still others thought his emotionalism 
w'as calculating arnl manipniativc, done shecrly for effect. 

Mayer was unquestionably a brilliant performer, “the greatest actor 
of all of them,” said his (laughter Edith. ’Ttiey usexi to call him the 
D- W. Griffith of actors.” “If you went in to see Louis B Mayer,” one 
producer recalled, “it was always an experience. He was a ham. He 
would get down on the flcKir and pray and sing and illustrate the kind 
of pictures he would like to see you make, which were cornball pic¬ 
tures that nobody would dare to make, and he would go into outra¬ 
geous furies. So I never went near Louis Mayer.” Tears flowed easily. 
He was renowned for collaring balky MGM stars and pouring out 
honeyed words of praise and affection until Mayer himself broke 
down under the weight of his pcrfonnancc. 

But tins wasn’t all show. Mayer was a man who pitched his own life 
in the highest emotional kev, and he could be just as overwTought and 
sentimental m private moments with his own family. “He wa.s senti¬ 
mental on peoples birthdays, seiitiniental at Christmas, sentimental 
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about all kinds of things,” remembercxl his grandson Danny Sel/nick. 
“By being a man who was in touch with his emotions—I think that’s 
a good way of putting it—he was capable of being moved by a lot of 
situations. He certainly cried at movies. He cried at ixjss/c, cried at 
The Human Comedy, He cried at The Great Caruso ,... I can think 
of him in a situation where he had done something for [his longtime 
maid) Jean, on her birthday or something, and she would come out 
practically weeping. ‘Mr. Mayer, you realize what you’ve done for 
me?’ and so forth. And he would sit there at the dinner tabic, and he 
would say, "Isn’t that wonderful? Isn’t she a wonderful woman?’ And 
then he would start to cry over his pleasure in wliat he’d done for her 
and how grateful she was to him.” 

'Die amplitude of his emotions wasn’t rt*strictcd to sentiment, ei¬ 
ther. Every emotion was outsized. Tliough he was slow to anger, he 
had a terrifying temper. “He was a forceful, powerful man.” said 
Edith Mayer Goetz. “He’d just shout. The resonance of that voice! 
‘God damn you!’ That's it. I’d hear it and I'd run.” Occasionally he 
would even resort to force. Once, shortly after he had signed Charlie 
Chaplin’s estranged wife to a film contract, he, Mrs. Chaplin, and 
Charlie all happened to attend a dinner at the Alexandria Hotel. 
Chaplin acciLsed Mayer of meddling in his wife’s divorce settlement 
and challenged Mayer to a fight. Mayer decked him with a single 
punch. 

If Mayer’s extremism was a form of assimilation, doing more and 
being more to win acceptance, his excesses worked syncrgistically on 
his second characteristic—his paternalism. Mayer didn’t only want to 
belong—he wanted to be a father to the whole world, and it colored 
every relationship Ik* had. “His rclatiorrship to the studio, to the staff, 
to the butler, to the household maid, was that of a warm, Jt'wisli 
patriarch.” I^nny Seiznick said. “A gentile man, even a father figure, 
wouldn’t have had that excessive caring about cvcrvlliing.,.. It’s 
‘How did your son’s operation go?’ It’s finding that so-arnl-so dcKsn't 
have the money to put his child through collc*ge and suddenly pro¬ 
ducing the check to pul him through.” To his own two daughters, 
Edith and Irene, Mayer was smothering—an absolute, unbrcKikablc. 
strident authorits'. **My father was not only omnipotent, he was omni¬ 
scient.” Irene wrote. “In a curious way, I got him mi.xed up with CkkI. 
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because of the word ‘Almighty/** “Of course, I C'ouJd not leave our 
home at night until I got marhc*d,** Edith said. “In Boston, once, wc 
were very little and wc went to a camp. I remember I was all excited 
because I had hot biscuits for supper. Arnl Dad was ferocious about 
food that was sauteed; he was always on a health thing with food. And 
the next day. it seems to me. a vcr\' large car came up and we were 
taken [home] in the car.** But Edith understood that the biscuits were 
an excuse. 'Die real reason thev' were taken from camp was her fa- 
tlicr*s posscssiveness. He took the girls out “because we were away 
from him. We must always be together. We would last one night 
[apart)—if one night 'Dus was until I got married. I ncirr went 
anywhere.** 

In some measure the paternalism was probably the residue of 
Mayer's own childhood. His father. |acob. who emigrated from Rus¬ 
sia to St. |ohn. New Brunswick, in 1888 when Louis was roughly 
three years old. was described as “grasping and ty rannical.** and there 
was certainly no love lost between father and son. )acob Mayer was a 
peddler who later collected and sold scrap metal. 'Die family was 
desperately poor. 'Dicy lived near the harbor on lower Main Street in 
a crowded section of wtxxlen shanties called Portland, where the resi¬ 
dents were primanly immigrants, sailors, and unskilled workingmen. 
Mayer himself preferred to forget these years, and he was vague about 
them even to his wife and children. What he remembered was start¬ 
ing an operation salvaging ships from the harbor and supervising 
more than two hundred men. though he was barely a teenager him¬ 
self. And he remembered his fatiier signing tlie papers, because Louis 
was a minor, and calling the company ). Mayer & Sons—a usurpa¬ 
tion that still galled IxHii.s decades later. 

jacob Mayer was a failure in business and a failure in his family. 
His refuge, as it wiis for so many Jewish immigrants of his generation 
who felt emasculated by' America, was religion. 4^5 late as 1880 there 
had been only eight Jewish families in St. John. By the time the 
Mayers settled there, the Jewish population had been swelled by im¬ 
migrants from Eastern Europe, like Mayer, and in 18% they organ¬ 
ized their own congregation, largely so they' could secure kosher food. 
Jacob Mayer was among those honored with placing the Ibrah. the 
Jewish scrolls of the Old 'Festament, into the ark, and he was clearly 
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one of the pillars of the Jewish community', even though he was just 
as clearly not the head of one of the community's first families. 

“In most people, you can perceive the child.** said Danny Sclznick. 
“You can look at them and say they were such-and-such kind of a 
child in relation to their parents, who were the following. With this 
particular person, even tliougli I*vc seen pictures of my grandfather as 
a child, it's very hard to get a sense of what the fabric of that family 
w'as.’* On the scant evidence available. Louis seems to have been 
strong, self-sufficient, and industrious. In a press release years later, 
he recounted how. when a teacher asked him what he would do if he 
had a thousand dollars, he answered. “Invest it.** He told another 
story about buying a little red wagon and then infonning his motlicr 
that he was going “to put it to work.** Education w^s irrelev'ant. He 
left school at twelve to assist his father, but he later claimed that “if I 
had my life to lead over. I’d go to work at ten.” 

Still, for all Mayers retrospective bluster, it was a childhood evi¬ 
dently filled With dissatisfaction, which was one reason why he purged 
its memory'. He was taunted by the local anti-Semites and forced to 
defend himself. He was shamelessly exploited by his father, who sent 
him across Canada to bid at auctions on salvage, while his mother 
wept, fearing for his safety. At home he was subjected to his fathers 
abuse and humiliation and was denied the warmth and security' of the 
family. He would gain a measure of revenge, years later, when Jacob 
Mayer became liis dependent, living in his home—the son now' the 
patriarch. But late in 1903, with his mother's encouragement. Mayer 
decided to leave his father and St. John, and on January' I, 19()4, at 
the age of nineteen, he set out for Boston. Massachusetts, and a new 
life. 

Boston was a relatively common destination for maritimers reset¬ 
tling in the United States, and Mayer was already familiar with the 
city since he visited it regularly as his father’s agent. Mayer’s daughter 
Irene, however, believed Boston had another, more powerful induce¬ 
ment than familiarity, l^uis Mayer had fallen in love. Irene didn’t 
know' exactly how. but Louis had met his intended s aunt, confidal 
his loneliness, and was shown a picture of a favorite niece who lived 
in Boston—Margaret Shcnl^rg. Mayer, an extraordinary romantic, 
was smitten, and after traveling to Boston’s Jewish South End, he 
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rented j rcioiii iie;irby to begin a courtship of a girl he had never met. 
it \%^sn t easy. Tlie SlKriibergs liad airs Margaret s fatiier was a cantor 
whose handsomeness, sanity, and regal mien had earned him the 
sobriquet Ckilden One, and he felt, as one confidant of Mayers put 

it. tiiat Louis *‘>siisn't good enough-llicy IcKiked down on liim.** 

Still, m romance as in everything else, Mayer was relentless. Within 
six months he had won Margarets hand. 

For Mayer, so conscious of his own father s shortcomings, the fam¬ 
ily would always lie something sacred, tlie sourc'e of love, morality, 
and security. VV ithin this idealization, Margaret readily conformed to 
the role Mayer designed for her. "In the sense that my grandfather 
was a classic jewish patriarch," said Danny Seiznick, "1 liave the 
impression she was a classic jcwish wife—classic in the sense that she 
was one of L. B. s support systems: the loving wife at home who takes 
care of the man and raises the family and so forth." Mayer adored her 
and tlirivcxl on her smiple faith in him. 

When Mayer came to Boston he "didn't have the price of a sand¬ 
wich." He got employment with a scrap metal collector doing odd 
jobs, but after his marriage lie heard about another scrap metal fimi 
in Brooklyn, where he lud relatives. He seized the opportunity and 
moved there, but it was a short stay I he 19t)7 depression, the orre 
tliat had shaken Marcus Iziew s faith in mosies, ruinc*d Mayers busi- 
iic*ss, and he was sent back to Boston, back to a room witli his iii-laws. 
Only now he liad two infont daughten to support. 

Back in Boston Mayer began picking up odd jobs. One of the.se, 
according to one acctnint, was helping out at a local movie house, 
and it was from the proprietor, Joe Mack, who also happened to be 
the New F.ngland agent for a film distributor, that Mayer first got the 
idea of leasing a theater. According to this version, Mack noticed an 
adscrtisemcMit aimouiiciiig the availability of an old burlesque house 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts, some fifty miles north of Boston, and 
suggested that he and Mayer go up and take a look. Ilie asking price 
for a six-month lease was S6S0, and with some assistance from Mack, 
who stood to gam the territory for his fimi, and some from relatives, 
Mayer was suddenly a film exhibitor. Mayer himself told another 
story about how he entered the movies. In his rag-picking period, he 
had bex'n given a pair of pants by tlie w ife of a prummciit banker and 
found some money in the pockets. He rctumc*d die bills, and as a 
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reward the banker found him employment in a local nickelodeon, 
which, in him, led to his leasing the theater in Haverhill. 

Whichever story were true, when Mayer moved to Haverhill in the 
foil of 1907, he was a virtual novice, his only experience in exhibition 
being the chores he had done for Joe Mack. His sole comfort was that 
in Haverhill he had absolutely no competition either. Haverhill w'as a 
brute, sturdy, working-class town whose major industry was shoe 
nranufocturing and whose motto was "'Die city where arc made in the 
worlds best factories shoes that tread the carpets of die globe." Cut by 
the green-gray Menimack River, which snaked through the larger 
mill and factory' towns of l.,awrencc and Lowell, and constructed of 
unrelieved brick and wood. Haverhill made a rather dreary* impres¬ 
sion, but it already had die reputation in entertainment circles of 
being a good stop for touring shows, and it did possess a sizable mer¬ 
cantile class of bankers, managers, and realtors, without also possess¬ 
ing a theatrical establishment to service them. 

Mayers theater, the Gem, was a six-hundred-seat burlesque house 
that had fallen on hard times. Located scarcely a block from the 
waterfront, it was an unimposing wooden structure with a long por¬ 
tico as an affectation and a billiard parlor above. For Mayer, who was 
"conservative" and "filled w ith moral uplift" even as a young man, the 
Gem was profoundly embarrassing. Before daring to open, he reno¬ 
vated the dieater, renamed it the Orpheum, and instituted a new 
family-oriented policy that "won the confidence of the better element 
[and] held it with good, clean pitiurcs and plays." But satisfactory 
would nev'er do for an extremist like Mayer* if he could devise some¬ 
thing better. Having quickly won the tnist and some of the capital of 
Havcrhills leading citizens, he closed the Orpheum in 1908, refur¬ 
bished it once again, and reopened it a.s the New Orpheum. 

This was just the beginning of his putative empire. Over the next 
two years he convinced two of Haverhill's leading businessmen to 
purclrase and then raze a hotel in the heart of the commercial section 
and build a new* theater—the 1.600-scal Colonial, which Mayer 
would manage. At its opening in l^rccmbcr 1911, he took the stage 
to a loud and moving ovation, then claimed that the Colonial repre¬ 
sented "the zenith of his ambitions." Mayer's portrait in oil hung 
prominently in the lobby. 

In Haverhill, Mayer had won considerable respect by di.scovcring 
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what /ukor wa5 discovering in New' York on a larger scale—that the 
movies could be financially rewarding and emotionally satisfying if 
one tapped the middle-class audience. <lle even used one of Zukurs 
devices, showcasing a film of the Passion Play.) ‘'Even when I was a 
very little girl,** Irene Seiznick wrote, “my father spoke of the impor¬ 
tance of what was being shown to tire public. He deplored the way 
show business was being run; he thought eseryone in it had an obli¬ 
gation to help make it respectable and then keep it so.... He became 
evangelistic about show business, most particularly movies.'* 

Mayer loved the idea of using his business as a pulpit, but not 
only because it would vindicate him in the eyes of the community or 
because it wx>uld demonstrate his cultural legitimacy. Kecognition 
and status meant less to Mayer than to Zukor. Mayer was driven b>' 
otlicr personal demons. Zukor wanted to control the world. Mayer 
wanted to nuke it his family—to embrace and be embraced by it. 
Exhibiting movies may not have seemed like an occupation for a 
patriarchal moralist; to many people, it seemed quite the antithesis. 
But Mayer realized, as so many moral arbiters did. that the movies 
transmitted v'alucs, and that by controlling entertainment, he would 
be inculcating values, which, in turn, would make him a kind of 
father to the whole community—its moral and spiritual guide. So 
Mayers mission in fiascrhill escalated. It was not merely to bnng 
culture to the heathens or even to bring the best entertainments from 
New- York and Boston to the towns cultured elite. Mayer, with his 
paternalistic zeal, seemed bent on creating and then controlling die 
entire artistic life of the community, until he ran not only die New' 
Orpheum and the Colonial, but also the smaller Bijou and the Acad¬ 
emy of Music. 

Hiis grand design also required that he broaden his own entertain¬ 
ment intcresb to satisfs every constituency. 'Hie Bijou played movies. 
At the Colonial he instituted the “combinatioir policy of vaudeville 
and movies that Ijocw and Eox had successfully pioneered in Nc*w 
York M the New Orpheum he created a repertory company to per¬ 
form vignettes and play's. And at all his theaters he presented “special 
c-s'cnts,'’ booking live acts from New York and Boston—es'erything 
from Maud Adams, the Broadway star of Peter Pan, to the Boston 
Opera Company 
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Whether he had intended it or not—and he probably did—the 
result of this cultural siege was that Mayer became Haverhill's very 
own Frohman or Bclasco. and he had firmly identified himself with 
the upper echelon of entertainment. At the same time he had made 
himself instnimental to the community. “Mr. Louis B. Mayer, whose 
inspiration and ambition it was to make grand opera in his home city 
a possibility', and through whose energy tonight's pcrformanc*c was 
made possible." a program eulogized on November 21, 1912, when 
Mayer brought the Boston Opera to the Colonial, “is undoubtedly as 
well known in Haverhill and its suburbs as any man in public life." 
“Other successes in dnimatic and x'audevillc endeavors," it went on. 
“hast: elevated Mr. Mayer to a plane equal with the most successful of 
theatrical men in New England; and Haverhill can boast, among 
other things, of having a citizen who is to be depended upon for those 
things which are necessary to enjoyment, with an assurance that 
everything is of the best." As the towns young impresario—he was 
twenty-seven—he was now also admitted to its select circle, and his 
wife was thrilled to be invited to their homes. “'ITiose were happy days 
for him." recalled his daughter Fxiith. “Everything seemed to come 
easy." 

But how'cver important a figure he had become in Haverhill, 
Mayer could never have been entirely satisfied there, given his need 
to keep annexing more people to his “family." Encouraged by his 
local successes, he inevitably began to think of him.sclf as a theatrical 
entrepreneur on a much larger stage—which made him the only one 
of the Hollywood Jew's to make a frontal assault on the legitimate 
theater nearly all of them revered. (Lasky, who had been a theatrical 
impresario, forsook the stage once he entered the movie business.) On 
his frequent forays to New' York searching for talent and nuterial. 
Mayer had met Ben Stern, who for twenty years had been general 
manager for the late Broadw'ay producer Henry Harris. Now. late in 
1912, Mayer and Stem decided to fomi their own prcxluction com¬ 
pany. which, they promised, would do “big things... and the theatri¬ 
cal world will be surprisc*d one of these mornings to hear that certain 
famous stars have been contracted w'ith by the Mayer & Stem man¬ 
agement." Apparently di.ssatisfic*d with only one salient into that the¬ 
atrical world. Mayer also formetl in 1912 an alliance with another 
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tlicatrical pruducer, Adolph Mayer, to manage the tour of an idiosyn¬ 
cratic tragedienne named Nance O’Neil. (She was once the compan¬ 
ion of Li/jLic Borden.) 

Mayer wasn't a theatrical producer for long, despite what seeim to 
have been a siicxx^sful season. One biograplier speculates that he was 
disilhisioncxl after a nasty squabble with a Philadelphia theater owner 
over a reimbursement for some renovations Mayer had done What 
seems equally likely is tliat Mayer discovered what tlie movie Jews m 
New York already knew^—the upper reaches of theater were extremely 
difficult to penetrate, and the theater world, unlike that of the 
movies, w^as closed off to newcomers without prestige and enonnous 
capital. Retreating to Haverhill. Mayer did continue to produce Icgiti- 
nutc theater at the Nc‘w Orpheum, but Ins brief experience in New 
York seems to have chastened and sobered him about the possibilities 
of ever being a theatrical producer He now turned his attention ex¬ 
clusively to tile movies. 

His commitment to the movies tliat year, however, coincided with 
the first of the two most devastating events in his life I'hroughoiit his 
formative vears, his only ballast had been his mother. He spoke of her 
with such dewv' idealism tliat even his grandson would later question 
whether Mayer was try ing to compensate for some deprivation or der¬ 
eliction His daughter Irene wrote that **(h|e felt everything good in 
him had come from liis mother.'* When she suddenly took ill after an 
operation, he raced to St |ohn with his personal physician, but he 
had cxime too late. Sarah Mayer died the next day. and her son 
sobbed uncontrollably. His grief would continue for the rest of his 
life. He would constantly invoke her memory to family, friends, and 
employees, and. as one intimate put it, “lie continued to speak about 
her as if she were living.*' So deep was his affection tliat when actor 
)ohn Gilbert, years later, made a disparaging remark about his own 
mother, Mayer felt obliged to defend the honor of all motherhood by 
punching him. As lung as be lived, her portrait hung over Ins bed 

F.vcn in death Sarah Mayer was the central influence on her son's 
life A friend recalled Mayer reminiscing about his last conversation 
with lier, as she lay dying. "‘I^j not grieve, [x>uis,* lus mother had 
said. AVc musi all die sooner or later Now it's my turn I wish I could 
have stayed a little longer, so I could see you do the big tilings I know 
you arc capable of doing. Rut I will watch over you. I w ill know all 
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alK)ut you and your work. And I will wait for you."* Mayer always 
believed literally that she was watching. She became his totem, his 
personal divinit>'. He became her devoted celebrant, determined to 
justify her love and her faith in him. 

At the time of her death in October 191?, Mayer was twenty-eight 
and had just made his first strike into film distribution with a two- 
man. Boston-based exchange called the Louis B. Mayer Film Com¬ 
pany. It was intended to serve exhibitors like himself scattered 
throughout New England. (One of his earliest, and best, suppliers of 
films was Jesse Lasky.) But this was only the first of a plethora of 
companies that Mayer would either form or join over the next four 
years in an attempt to make his mark in a bigger arena than Haver¬ 
hill. Precisely what the sequence of these various endeavors was or 
what each was designed to accomplish, is difficult to determine, so 
Byzantine were the politics and alliances of the early film industrv'. 
What the>' attcstcxl to, mainly, were the turbulence within the in- 
du.str\', the intense jockeying for advantage, and Mayer’s dedication to 
his advancement. 

Sometime shortly after the formation of the Louis B. Mayer Film 
Company, Mayer and three prominent businessmen from Haverhill 
formed yet another exchange—this one superseding the first—called 
the American Feature Film Company, which, according to one of the 
partners, “really made our organization worth some money.” llic 
same year Mayer, who was rapidly becoming a very big fish in the 
relatively small pond of New England, was approached by Al Licht- 
man, a former executive of Adolph Zukor's Famous Players, to join 
with other distributors and exhibitors to finance production, llic 
company, a kind of precursor of First National, which would bedevil 
Zukor, was called Alco, after its founder. Due to some financial im¬ 
proprieties, Alco was short-lived, but several of its members regrouped 
to form another company on the same principal: financing feature 
film production. 'Hiis company was called Metro Pictures, later to be 
the first initial in MCM, and Louis B. Mayer Ixxame sccretarv- of the 
parent company and president of its New' England branch. Now his 
ambitions had finally outstripped Haverhill. As one partner put it, 
“Louis w'as a worker—he never sleeps, you know—and he w^as 
always .scheming up something. And he wanted to go into the distri¬ 
bution end of the business on a bigger scale, so he went to Boston.” 
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All of these various maneuvers had nude Mayer a force, albeit a 
modest one, in the industry. They had also emboldened him. 'M re¬ 
member one thini? when I was a little girl/ said Edith Mayer Goetz. 
“He’d taken us to New York from Boston, and he wus so—he wasn't 
like Little Father |her nickname for him] anymore. He sounded 
tougher, f Ic was doing business, and Td never seen him like that...« 
I guess I saw' him get more sure of himself, and I guess I realized 
overnight that he*s a very* important man/ 

Tlie individual who set him on the road to becoming a major force 
and a very wcaltliy man was David Wark Griffitli, the legendary^ direc¬ 
tor Zukor had tried to sign for hamous Players. At about the time 
Mayer moved to Boston. Griffith had just completed his controversial 
epic on the Civil War and Reconstruction, The Birth of a Nation. 
Based on The Clansman, a racist preachers apologia for the KulClux 
Klan. Birth was a dramatically crude but cinematically rousing work 
that immediately stirred controversy over its racial politics and just as 
quickly stirred audiences for its invention and skill. European direc¬ 
tors had already made epics; ^uo Vadis?^ Ben Hur, and Cabiria had 
been popular costume spectacles. But no American before Griffith 
lud made a film on this scale, and none. European or American, had 
the facility with the medium that Griffith liad 

When Griffith gave a private showing in New' York on March 1, 
1915, two days before Bk* official New York opening and two weeks 
after the successful Los Angeles premiere, the jury wa.s still out as to 
whether the film would win the same accolades from the judges in 
wlut was, at tliat time, Arru'iicas capital of cultuav Prolonged ap¬ 
plause from a packed house of “opinion makers*' convinced Griffith 
and his partners that it would. Afterward, as they lingered at a private 
reception savoring their victory, they received a phone call from a 
Boston distributor. Somehow Mayer had already received the news 
that Birth was going to be a smash, and he offered $50,000 and a 
fifty-fifty split, after ewering his cosh, for the New England distribu¬ 
tion nglits. Since Mayer wasn*t yet in tlic financial league of tlic 
bigger distributors, the guarantee had to be hastily raiscxi from Mayer's 
dependable group of investon—nearly all of them mercantile )cws in 
Boston who seemed less concerned about being tainted by the movies 
tlian they were about making a profit. 
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Mayer didn’t close the deal until August, and when he did. Boston 
was excluded for a first-run showing—those rights being retained by 
the producers. Ncvcrtlielcss, his judgment proved entirely sound. 
Birth was a phenomenon, the very first movie blockbuster, and Mayer 
in this single stroke may have made as much as $500,000 from his 
contract. Harry Aitkcn. the film's distributor, alwav's maintained that 
Mayer made such an extraordinary' profit bccaUsSe he cheated the 
films producers and fudged his books, and one of Mayer's biogra¬ 
phers, having cxaminc'd the remittances, later supported the charge. 

It certainly wasn't the first or the last time Mayer would take ad¬ 
vantage of the system. A few years later he w'as distributing a film 
produced by' the fle*dgling Warner Brothers Company, but he had 
failed to pay over $70,000 in fees, and jack Warner was dispatched to 
recover twelve prints Mayer held. “We sparred around for a few min¬ 
utes.” Warner wrote, “but his footwork was too involved for me. He 
had no intention of handing me seventy grand, and so 1 left. 1 came 
back an hour later with a deputy' marshal and the writ [to recover the 
prints], seized the twelve prints, and returned to my hotel.” Within 
the hour Mayer antcti up. “He handed me a check with his eyes 
smoldering behind the glasses, and he said: *Now' get out of here, 
whatever the hell your name is, and if I never sec you again it’ll be 
too soon.'” 

With his sudden and large personal fortune from The Birth of a 
Nation. Mayer, a man of emotional extravagance but cxTonomic fru¬ 
gality, finally began to live a bit more lavishly. He moved from Boston 
to suburban Brookline, where he joined lemple Ohabai Sholem, a 
solidly middle-class Conservative congregation that mediated between 
Mayer's highly assimilative impulses and the far less assimilative im¬ 
pulses of his w'ifc. He hired a complement of Irish maids. He dresse<l, 
as almost all the movie Jews would, in the height of fashion with a 
derby, a vcivct-collared coat, and a watch fob strung stylishly across 
his vest. But in a career predicated on the desire for femily, these 
things, wonderhil as they were, were not especially material, or, 
rather, they were only material. Mayer, who understtKKj himself sur¬ 
prisingly well, wantc*d an outlet for his emotions and his paternalism. 
And that is how' he now deployed his wealth. 

It certainly wasn’t any wonder, given his inclination to overdrama- 
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ti/x* and to reign, that Mayer was drawn to producing movies as well 
as distnbuting them, lie w^as born to produce, and he had apparently 
been awaiting an opportunity to do so ever since his days in Haver¬ 
hill His first essay, following rapidly upon his Birth windfall, was the 
Serial Production Company, whicli made a potboiler called The 
Great Secret. Its stars were Francis X. Bushman, a fbnncr male 
model wnth statuesque Uxiks. and Beverly Bayne, Bushman s beautiful 
mistress, who had met him while taking a studio tour in Chicago. 
Bushinaii and Bayne were already middle-rank stars. 1liey liad a dis- 
tnbution deal witli Metro, one of Mayers many alliance, and they 
were less than enthusiastic about working for an untested producer. 
Mayer had to unlea.sh all hi.s powers of persuasion, as well as raise 
their salaries, to cajole them into appearing After lie had persuaded 
them, made the serial, and opened it in Boston, he brought the*cou- 
plc to his home, parading them like trophies. 

lliough The Great Secret was only moderately successful, Mayer 
clearly enjoyed his role as producer, and he promptly embarked on a 
sircond conquest. ’Iliis time the object was one of the V'itagraph 
Company's beautiful stars, Anita Stewart, who, one story goes, was 
mtroducxxl to Mayer b>' a lovestruck newsboy they both knew. When 
Mayer returned to Boston from the meeting in Atlantic City, he was 
floating “I met her, I met her!" he exulted to his secretary. "And I 
danced with her. too!... Fverylxxly was talking about me!" lb which 
his secretary sourly replied, "Tlicy were saying, *Who*s tlic funny little 
kike with Anita Stewart?’" Knowing Stewart wa.s dissatisfied at V'ita- 
graph, Mayer began a campaign to win her, but there was one obsta¬ 
cle. Stewart still bad a valid contract through jaiiuarv 1918. Mayer 
liad begun his courtship in May 1917. 

Mayer regarded this as more of a nuisance than an intractable legal 
impediment, and lie apparently convinced Stewart to declare her 
contract void on tlie grounds tiiat her various grievances against Vita- 
graph had broken her health. Of course V'itagraph wasn't buying any 
of this, especially since she quickly signed a new contract with Mayer. 
Tlicse shenanigans resulted in a lawsuit tliat Mayer ultimately lust 
(Stc^wart's contract term with Vitagraph was extended until she ful¬ 
filled her obligations), but they also indicated one of Mayer’s .strengths 
in the hurly-burly of the early film industry: the man was incorrigible. 
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Iliis soon became evident in his stormy relationship with Metro. 
When Metro's president, Richard Rowland, groused about Mayer 
signing a private deal with Stewart and not enlisting her for the com¬ 
pany as a good team player would liave done, Mayer resigned and 
took a position with the Sclcci Picture Corporation located across the 
street from Metro. A month later Metro was in court seeking an 
injunction against Mayer, who, it claimed, had "entered upon a 
campaign to wreck the bu$ine.ss of the Metro organization by intimi¬ 
dating its employees into leaving and joining the Select Corporation 
and attempting by fraudulent misrepresentations to secure its cus¬ 
tomers for the Select service." Given Mayer’s previous activities with 
the remittances of Birth and the blowup with the Warners, the 
cliargcs were entirely plausible. 

But in joining Select Mayer had joined a figure almost as incorrigi¬ 
ble as he w'as. Lewis ). Seiznick was a Ukrainian Jew who had emi¬ 
grated to Pittsburgh and entered the jewelry business. In 1912, many 
years and many enterprises later, Seiznick was in New York when he 
ran into an old Pittsburgh acquaintance, Mark Dintenfass, then a 
partner in the newly formed Universal Pictures. Dintenfass told Sclz- 
nick that the cximpany had split into threx* factions, and none of thc*sc 
was speaking to the others. So Seiznick, as his son David described it, 
simply "moved into an office, and he sent a note to each of the three 
factions that Lewis ). Seiznick had been appointed general manager. 
Each one assumed that one of the other factions had done it. Of 
course, he had appointed himself. He ran it as general manager for 
some time, till he decided to form his own company." 

Seiznick always maintained that the movie industrv* "took less 
brains than an>ihing else in the world." an attitude that hardly en¬ 
deared him to his film confreres. Adolpli Zukor w^s so nettled by 
Scizniek's nose thumbing that he offered him $5,000 per week on 
condition that he leave for China. When Seiznick refused, Zukor 
offered to buy half his intcrcsb for Paramount, provided that Scl/iiick 
not compete with Paramount's otiicr films and that the company 
name be changed from Seiznick. No sooner had Scl/.nick agreed than 
Zukor quietly began raiding the new company’s talent and orchestrat¬ 
ing Scizniek’s departure—a task made easier since Scl/nick's name 
no longer adorned the letterhead. 
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When Mayer joined him at Scleet late in 1917, Sel^niek was still 
an industry power, wliieh was an ubxious attraction for the social- 
climbing Maver, but his stay was brief Bv Fcbniarv 1918 he had 
moved back to Metro and assumed control of its New Fngland 
branch once again. Whateser particular disagreement he had liad 
with Sciznick, he had general disdain for Sel/nick's life-style, which 
was profligate where his own was prudent, and Seiznicks manner, 
which w'as openly contemptuous where his own was conservative and 
respectful. Mayer loathed him for years afterward, warning that his 
company would eventually collapse—no doubt what Mayer saw as 
the wages of sin "“Watch what I say, watch and see what happens to 
him,*' he told his daughter Irene "Tliere is no finn foundation. 
Ihmgs must be built stone by stone ** Mayer was right. Sciznick did 
evcntuallv fall on luird times, pushed out by larger, better-financed 
companies. 

By the time Mayer left Sciznick, he was already preparing his first 
feature film, starring Anita Stewart. Virtuous Wives, as it was called, 
was based on a short story in Cmmofiofitan magazine, and Mayer had 
purciiascd the nghts for SIO.OOO. Filmed in a studio in Brooklyn, 
Virtuous Wives was a .slight melodrama about a young wife who spoils 
her marriage by getting swept up in the social sw irl, but who eventu¬ 
ally comes to her senses. What probably appealed to Mayer was tlic 
society setting and the ultimate moralistic resolution, again a varia¬ 
tion on his extravagance and strict paternalism ITie movie did well 
—well enough for Mayer to begin planning his second feature with 
Stewart, lliis tunc, however, Mayer had dccidcti he wouldn't be 
shooting in Brooklyn. This time he had promised his star something 
cl.se. I40ui5 B Mayer was moving to California. 


By the late teens it may have seemed Hiat all the Hollywood Jews had 
moved from exhibition to distribution to production, as L.acmmle, 
Zukor, and .Mayer had. Certainly dicrc was an impulse to get closer 
to the creative side of the business where the emotional satisfactions 
were greater. But another group of Jews remained bcliiiid in exhibi¬ 
tion, plying their skills and their dreams on creating a new kind of 
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moviegoing experience—one that paralleled the transformation of 
tlur movies themselves. 1*he most famous of these was the son of a 
Ccmian immigrant, Samuel Rothapfcl, later known throughout the 
aiuritry as “Roxy,** a nickname he had picked up playing scmiprofcs- 
sional baseball. Rothafel (he dropped the **p**) had grown up in Still¬ 
water, Minnesota, a predominantly Scandinavian milltown on the St. 
Croix River, where he spent ""the most pleasant days of my life.” But 
when he w^s twelve his father suddenly decided to uproot the family 
and move to New York. “A year later.” Roxy recalled, “because I had 
already given evidence of being the black sheep of the fomily in not 
being able to see as the others saw. I was literally thrown out.... I was 
alw'ays moping about, dreaming, dreaming.” 

After ten years spinning his wheels at various odd jobs, Roxy joined 
the U.S. Marines. This seemed to havr an extremely salutary' effect, 
and after serv^ing in the Boxer Rebellion in China, he became only 
the third Jew' to be commi.ssioncd as an officer. VVTien he was dis¬ 
charged in 1905, at the age of twenty'-four, he became a traveling 
book salesman until he met Rose Freedman while w^orking Forest 
City, Pennsylvania. Rose was the daughter of one of Forest City’s 
leading citizens—its postmaster, justice of the peace, storekeeper, and 
saloonkeeper. Freedman complained that Ro.xy wasn't solvent enough 
to marry' his daughter, so Roxy agreed to prove himself by tending bar 
for eighteen months. 

Even for a former leatherneck, this wasn’t easy. Forest City w'as a 
tough mining town of six thousand whose main recreation was the 
biweekly dance at the saloon. Almost every dance degenerated into a 
melee, and according to Roxy, “Each fracas was more terrible than 
the last.” Partly in scif-dcfcnsc. he conv'inccd his fathcr-in-law to let 
him turn the dance hall into a motion picture theater. He bought a 
secondhand projector, borrowed 250 scats from the local undertaker, 
and trudged seven miles to Carbondalc to pick up tla* prints. I did 
cv'crything to get every one of those six thousand inhabitiuits inter¬ 
ested,” he once told an interviewer. 

/ painted signs myself, developed the projectors, worted out 
ideas of presentation .... / even stopped running the picture 
machine sometimes to explain various things to them which 
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HY)ii/(/ pop into my head as I uienf ahn^. In my minds eye, 

/ can today see tuo hundred or more grizzly miners, their 
wives, children, and sweethearts, turning about in their 
seats looking up curiously through the dark, listening to 
pearls of wisdom drop from my lips, 

VVliat Ruxy Mxin bcgiiii to realize in Forest City was that the real 
secret to film exhibition was to make tlic audience forget that what 
they were watching cost them only a nickel or dime. 'Fhc secret was 
to transport them—to create an imaginative empire. And for Roxy, as 
for so many of the movie lews, the means of transportation was re¬ 
finement. **lt matters not how humble your tlicatcr is, or where it is 
situated,** he advised other exhibitors in a scries of articles in The 
Moving Picture World, '‘try and have an air of refinement prevail 
tliroughout.** 

Refinement meant a well-dnllcd staff. It meant the careful arrange^ 
ment of the order of films shown. ("If the programs are arranged with 
care and worked up to the psychological point, the audiences will go 
awav contented and carry with tlicm a definite recollection of the 
entertainment **) It meant musical accompaniment that augmented 
tlie movies. It meant clean, hospitable theaters. It meant attention to 
every' detail, from the uniforms the ushers wore to the lights that 
bathed the screen when the movies ended. “'Ilic theatre is the thing,** 
he sakl. "that is, tlie psychology of the theatre, its effect on the 
audience.,.. The best pictures ever producxxi will never succeed in 
an unattractive environment.** 

For the self-described ne'er-do-well, refined theaters had something 
of tlie same magic and promise that refined movies had for Zukor, 
and Roxy became every bit as apostolic. Both men even had the same 
inspiration—Sarah Bernhardt. Shortly after his success in Forest City, 
Roxy moved to Pliiladelphia, where the Keith theater circuit hired 
him to supervise its lighting installations, and tlien to Milwaukee, 
where he w*as engaged to light an appearance of Bernhardt. Watching 
him rehearse a stage effect, the great actress put her hands on his 
shoulders. “You are a great artist,** she told him, “and someday you 
will be heard froin.** Iliis was heady praise for an ex-marine who only 
a few vears before had been peddling boob door to door. Later that 
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evening, over dinner, he “poured my heart out to her. She sent me 
away hill of inspiration.** 

From his theater experience. Roxy had become intoxicated with 
the idea of culture. Moving to Minneapolis against the advice of his 
friends, he converted one of the cil>'*s largest theaters into a movie 
house, hired a full orchestra for accompaniment, and was, according 
to a C'ontemporary. “uncompromising in demanding that the same 
rules that prevail for grand opera |in seating the audience and in 
forbidding an exodus while the curtain is up] must be observed.** 
Audiences responded enthusiastically, and in 191? the owners of the 
large new Regent 'lYieatcr in New York hired Roxy as their manager. 

As he prepared for his New York debut, he was a difficult person on 
whom to get a fix. Described as a “man*s man, straightforward and 
direct in manner.** he was nevertheless powerfully drawn to the artis¬ 
tic and ethereal. Uneducated, untrained, and uncultured, he had 
nevertheless become a national figure in exhibition circles by hector¬ 
ing other exhibitors not to “give the people what they want,** but to 
“give them something better than they expect,** ITiough he projected 
an image of geniality—his salutation, “Hello, everybody,** would 
later become part of the national vocabulary when he started his own 
radio show—he was a man of strong convictions who bullied every¬ 
one around him, and he could be blunt well beyond the point of 
rudeness. When a Shriners group feted him with a poem during a 
visit to Minneapolis, he denounced it as “lousy,** and his favorite 
expression was “applesauce.** which he used liberally to denigrate 
every one and everything. 

Roxy never said what it was that converted him from a know-noth¬ 
ing to a culture monger in three short years, though he did suggest 
that his transformation was a reaction against his family's philistinism. 
“My anc'cstors were peasants,** he told an interviewer in 1918. “Not 
one of them played the violin or eloped with a heaiitifiil Russian 
opera singer. ITicy just never did anything.** Roxy's reaction, if it was 
one, took the most obvious form. He would not only fasten on cul¬ 
ture. he wtiuld confirm his commitment by adducing as much cul¬ 
ture as he could. Roxy became a monumentalist with the de|>tli of his 
own enlightenment measured by the scale of his presentations. It was 
one reason he became an example to other moiuimentalistv in pre- 
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Hitler Germany and why one of his associates was later recruited to 
manage one of the largest movie tlieaters in Berlin. 

While in Minneapolis, Roxy studied audiences to see what ap¬ 
pealed to them and came to the conclusion that the musical accom¬ 
paniment was one of the prime factors in a mo\ics success. Now, at 
the Regent in Nc’w York s Harlem, he employed what he had learned. 
He installed an even larger orchestra than he had had in Minneapo¬ 
lis, and he insisted, as most exhibitors did not. that there be a strict 
correspondence between the movie and the music, so that each major 
character came to have a nuisic'al motif 

Roxys techniques were so succc'ssful that within a year he was 
asked to manage the new four-thousand-seat Strand I heater on 
Broadway, the largest movie house in America when it was built in 
19H. Here he put the orchestra on stage surrounded by a garden 
scene with an active fountain and introduced a musical prelude of 
songs and orchestral selechons before the film Within two years Felix 
Kahn. Otto*s brother and Zukors friend, hired him to manage the 
new Rialto. .And when the Riuili, named after the rue de Rivoli in 
Pans, which connected the lx>iivrc (pictures) to the Opera (music), 
was constructed uptown by Kahn in 1917, he ran tliat, too. 

Tile Rivoli w'as one of New York s tonicst movie theaters, and Roxy 
fashioned a personal shic to match it, including a )apancsc houseboy 
who cooked Roxys beloved hot dogs in his newly furnished office 
But when K;ihn complained that Roxy ought to pay for his own calls 
to the Havre d’Cracc racetrack, he rcsigncxi, claiming he was about to 
"take up the preliminaries of a project of significance and with a 
greater clamr upon his energies By this time he was already regarded 
as the nation's foremost exhibitor, a man who, in the words of one 
trade paper, had “done much to make some of the beautiful Broadway 
playhouses practically temples of art“ and whose “suggestions are 
being carried out all over the country. “ 

For the next few months he dabbled in production, filming some 
of his live prologues and distributing them to theaters that couldn’t 
afford a lavish stage show of their own before their movies, and then 
actually directing a few pictures on tlic adventurers of the marines. But 
Roxy was an imprersario rather than an artist, and by 1919 he w^s 
back at the helm of a theater, the new^ Capitol on Broadway. Tins 
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time his monumentalism seemed boundicrss. Even before the Strand, 
Roxy had pioneered what he called “presentations” or “prologues.” 
Prologues were elaborately staged vignettes that preceded the feature 
film and were intended, so Roxy said, “solely for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing the mood of a photoplay.” though in reality the live program 
w'as often longer than the film itself and usually as magnificent. Ilie 
prologues were invariably musical, most often classical. A typical pro¬ 
gram might include several arias from grand opera; ss^mphonic selec¬ 
tions by Roxys orchestra, which he proudly callc*d one of the three 
best in America; several ballets, choreographed by Roxys own ballet 
master, a Russian immigrant with the impressive name Alexander 
Oumansky; a series of slides accompanied by music; and a selection 
from Gilbert and Sullis^an or Fran/ Lx:har. He would later say, “I now 
believe music makes an appeal t‘qual to that of the screen.” 

In fact, Roxy loved music more than he loved film, and if Zukor 
used the movies as a kind of surrogate for the stage and its cachet of 
culture, Roxy seemed to use them as surrogate for the symphony and 
opera. He often talked of bringing music to the masses the way Zukor 
talked of bringing them great theater. But Roxy also suffered from the 
classic syndrome of one w ho revered art and genuinely appreciated it 
without having cultivatcxl the taste to go along with the reverence and 
appreciation. Roxy, with his lengthy and massively mounted stage 
prologues, was essentially a king of kitsch—the leatherneck putting 
on culture. But since his kitsch passed for culture among many in the 
lower and middle classes and in the popular press, and since he was 
widely regarded as having brought refinement to the movies, he may 
have been as instrumental in making the movies palatable to the 
middle class as Zukor was. As one writer put it, he “gave the 'movie* a 
college education.” 

Certainly the Capitol set a standard for movie exhibition. In less 
than a year it had become “an institution for Nt^w York and with the 
splendid presentation feature offered by Samuel Rothafcl, bids fair to 
become known throughout the nation as a picture palace that literally 
must be visited by everyone (sic) of the millions of American people 
who take occasion to visit the nation's mccca.” Millions did. On the 
Capitols fifth anniversary in 1924, one trade paper estimated that 
twenty-six million patrons had visitexi it since its (>pi*ning. onc-fifth 
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the total population of the countrv; and it had finished m the red in 
only ttirce uwks out of those fiv'e ye^rs. Its weekly average gross in 
1924 and 1925 was S46»0<)0. No other Broadwny movie theater came 
close. 

But one didn’t ha\r to examine grosses to sec that Roxy had tapped 
into something—that he had, in fact, popularised classical music 
and given Americans confidence in their own taste. One only had to 
look at lus own popularih. By the early twenties he had parlayed his 
image as cultural mediator to the masses into a weekly radio program 
in which he introduced musical acts from the Capitol, a syndicated 
newspaper column, and a profitable run of personal appearances. He 
and his ‘"gang,” as he named his troupe, played command perfor¬ 
mances for three presidents. His trademarks—"Hello, everybody,” 
which opened his radio program, and "Good night. God bless you. 
Pleasant dreams.” which closed it—wrre familiar throughout the 
countT>’, and when the American 1’elephone and 'Pelegraph Com- 
pany, which owned his radio outlet, demanded that Roxy be lc*ss 
casual on the air, there was a national storm of protest. Congrc.s$ even 
contemplated an investigation of the affair 

Regardless of his popularitv; Roxy’s ambitions were still driven by 
his passion for scale. At a dinner of New York’s Rotars' Club on )unc 
2, 1925, he announced that he was leaving the C>apitol to build the 
largest movie theater in the world It was to cost S6 million and would 
seat over six thousand patrons. And it was to be called tlic Roxy. "I 
promise you this new theater will be the biggest and the best thing 
Roxy c\ rr docs, ” he told a reporter 

The Roxy was spectacular—a cavernous, gilded cathedral to kitsch 
and dreams and the movies tfiemsclves. When it opened in the fall of 
1926, first-nighters included Charlie Chaplin. Harold Lloyd, Otto 
Kahn, and Senator Robert Wagner, and President Coolidge sent 
greetings on film. One hundred and twenty-five policemen were 
needed to keep the crowds at bay. Inside, chimes signaled the begin¬ 
ning of the show, then a man garbed as a monk took the stage, 
pointed to the balcony, and declaimed, ”Lct there be light!” A flcxxl 
of lights suddenly bathed the orchestra. It was vintage Roxy. 

Rothafel wasn’t the only movie )ew to rehabilitate himself through 
his theaters ratlier than through the movies themselves. In Chicago, 
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Bamcv' and A, ). Balahan, sons of a Russian immigrant grocer, owncxi 
a string of large, ornate mov ie palaces with grandiose names like the 
Valencia, the Oriental, the Pivoli, the Riviera, and the Granada. 'Phe 
Balabans’ policy was similar to Roxy’s—opulence, scale, a corps of 
well-drilled ushers, and long musical programs preceding the feature 
film. Barney ’s daughter. Judith, would later attribute it to the Euro¬ 
pean Jew’s adoration of the arts. 

In California the mantle of chief exhibitor wus worn by a short, 
mischievous man whose own flamboyance reflected the flamboyance 
of his theaters. (He was one of the few' homosexuals admitted to the 
moguls’ inner circle.) Sid Crauman’s father had run tent shows in 
San Francisco before the Graunians opened an cight-hundred-seat 
movie house there called the Unique, later destroyed by the 1906 
earthquake. After managing a theater in New York and another in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, he returned to San Francisco and ran the 
Empress and Imperial theaters, two of the city’s most impressive 
movie houses. 

But it was in Los Angeles that Sid Grauman made his mark—first 
with the Million Dollar 'ITieater, then with the 5,6(K)-seat Metropoli¬ 
tan, then with the Egyptian, and finally with the Chinese, which 
became an American landmark. Like Roxy. Grauman loved size; his 
theaters were always capacious. But he was less a culture monger than 
a showman; where Roxy wore conservative suits to maintain an image 
of dignity , Grauman wore large hats rakishly tilted and parted his long 
curly hair down the middle, sweeping it back at the sides so that he 
looked as if he had stuck his finger in an electric socket. Iliroughout 
Holly'wcKxi he was famous for his elaborate pranks: convincing Para¬ 
mount cowboy .star William S. Hart to "ambush” a train Adolph 
Zukor was riding; inducing Jesse Lasky to give a speech to a group of 
exhibitors who turned out to be wax dummies; arriving at the conicr- 
stonc-laying ceremony of a rival theater in a hearse; dressing as a 
female escort to visiting star David Warfield and then crying. "Rape!” 
When he heard that director Ernst Lubitsch. who hated to fly. w^s 
forced to take a plane from Los Angeles to a preview in San Fran¬ 
cisco. he hired two stuntmen to dress as pilots, run down the aisle, 
and then parachute during the flight. Dibitsch was so shaken that he 
suffered a minor heart attack. 
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A friend said Crautnan would "*spciid hours plotting some outland¬ 
ish hoax that would give us no more than a moment of hysterical 
}o>/ He used the same ingenuits’ m managing his theaters. He was 
said to have originated tableaux vivants depicting scenes from the 
film to be shown* a popular feature in the movie palaces of the twen¬ 
ties. a forecourt entrance, trousered usherettes; the rising orchestra pit; 
and the gala Hollywood premiere where stars would exit tlieir limou¬ 
sines and glide down the forecourt runw'ay w hile searchlights roamed 
the skies. But his most enduring innovation was persuading stars to 
press their feet and hands into wet concrete bliKb in tlie Chinese 
Tlieater court lliere is some dispute over how Craumaii arrived at 
the idea. Buddy Rogers elaimcxl that his wife. Mars* Piekfofd, actually 
came lip with it w hen her pet dog walked over some wet cement. One 
of Grauinans old publicists also took credit Another associate* Ar- 
tliur Wenzel, remembered ^wulking with Sid when tlie Chinese was 
still incomplete. Sid accidentally slipped off a builder’s plank into wet 
cement. F.yeing his own imprint he shouted. 'Arthur. I am going to 
have all the stars recorded here/** Whoever thought of the idea, tlie 
footprints helped complete the metaphor. If the tlicatcrs were cathe¬ 
drals to the movies’ new status, and the movies themselves wxrc the 
objects of devotion, the fixitpnnts became sacraments in the beatifi¬ 
cation of the stars. Hollywood had become America’s new civic reli¬ 
gion. 

luring the great theater expansion of the late teens and twenties, 
when the movies became the preeminent fonn of entertainment in 
America and film companies bought or constructed thousands of 
movie houses in a heated competition to sec which could erect the 
largest and most extravagant theaters. Roxy, the Balabans. and Crau- 
man occupied a unique niche in the culture—masters of grandeur. 
And then, suddenly, like tragic heroes, they were undone by their 
own too-muehiicss. Tlieir escalating dreams and the escalating costs 
tliat went witli tliem made profit impossible. Even before the stock 
market crash in 1929, one prophet warned that the end was near for 
Roxy’s kind of garish theatricalit>. **At the Capitol ITicater,” he wTotc, 
"at least twx^-thirds of the program is given over to music. It is stated 
that the picture is the least expensive part of tlie entertainment, ” and 
exhibitors were beginning to feel the pinch in trving to outdo one 
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another. "ITic end of it will be that the exhibitors will leave off trying 
to educate the house and give them what tlicy want, which is pictures 
at twcnt>-fivc cents, without musical culture or uplift.” 

Of course, that idea was anathenu to Roxy. Depression or not. In 
1932 lie announced that he would be leaving the Roxy to take control 
of a new' theater under construction—the Radio Cih' Music Hall. 
(He had wunted to call this one the Roxy, too, but his previous em¬ 
ployers got a court injunction preventing him from doing so.) "Not 
only is the International Music Hall the largest theater in the wxirld,” 
he said with his usual penchant for superlatives, "but it lias the most 
lights, the biggest stage, and the most gadgets for scene shifting, light¬ 
ing, and amplification to be found anywhere.” A reporter, watching 
Roxy rehearse the 375 performers for Radio City’s opening, noted "a 
hint of tragexly in his discovery that he liad used all the superlatives 
and super-superlatives on lc*sscr things.” Tliis time the theater covxrrcd 
six acres and .seated well over six thousand, and this time Roxy's am¬ 
bitions weren't limited to movies and prologues. He had been hud¬ 
dling with New' Yorks Metropolitan Opera Company, trying to coax 
them into Radio Citv*. "We w^ant the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and we want it very badly,” he told one paper, and he spoke wistfully 
of the day when he would "have charge of the opera” himself. 

'Iliat day never came. Opening night of Radio Citv* was a disaster. 
Several weeks before the scheduled premiere in December 1932, 
Roxy underwent major alxlominal surgerv; and though he tried to 
conduct rehearsals from his stretcher, the show overwhelmed him. 
Ilie premiere ran over four logy liours. whicli immediately triggered 
speculation that Roxy had lost his touch and wmild soon lie replaced. 
Roxy fumed. "What did they think I was—a miracle man. a demi¬ 
god?” he askctl a reporter. ‘‘'Iliat’s silly. We all make mistakes. I’m 
human. I make mistake's, too.” and he announced that he was taking 
a long vacation in Corpus Chrisii to conviilcscc. ‘"Ilicy’re all wolves, 
this Broadway crowd.” he added in a parting shot, ‘"rhcy’re gla<l when 
somebody who has always stcxid for something constnieiive in the 
theater stubs his Uk..., Ihcvc sophisticated worldly-wise, narrow- 
ficcd. sharp-eyed low-lifes that hang around Brexidway!” 

By the time he returned to Radio Citv* four months latei, RKO. the 
parent compiiny managing the theater, liad gone into receivership. Its 
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president ominously ujrnod that no one man was bigger than the 
organi/ation, and if Roxy w'anled to leave, he was free to do s<i. 
Instead. Roxy began making plans for more extravagan/as *‘We’re 
going to put on things with vision, vnth a touch.... (\V]e are going to 
put on a ‘Bolero' thats different. And Wagner* l>ebussy! This isn't 
going bust.” RKC) had different plans In jaiiuan 19^4, Roxy re¬ 
signed. tliough lie declared that someday he would be called back to 
head Radio (ah. Bv the end of the x-car he was running the Warner 
Brothers* Mastbaum I heater in Philadelphia, but after ten weeks it 
liad reportedh lost close to $2SO,000, and the Warners decided to 
close It down until die fall. 

B\ this time Rox^ was broken—**a man attacked by inhnense fa¬ 
tigue. sorrow, and a bodily illness that defied his physician.** Two 
vears later, at the age of fift\-thrc*c, he was dead of angitxa pectoris, 
(^rl Liemmic sent Roxy’s widow a telegram praising him as the man 
who ’‘made the motion picture tlieatre the community art center and 
coinpellcxl public apprcxiatioii of films for tlicir true artistic values.” 
ihe Sew York Times culogi/cd him. perhaps more accuratciv. as a 
man who ’"could nevtrr get enough even if he got too much.” 

'Hut was b<ith tlic triumph and tlic tragedy of Ins life. 


In 1918, when Louis B Mayer left Boston for California to make his 
second fcahire film w ith Anita Stewart, he was not simply traversing a 
continent. He was. whether he fully reali/.ed it or not, ahandoniiig 
one way of life for another. Mayer had come from one of the first and 
most claxs-conscioas metropolises in America. By comparison lx>s 
Angeles was a primitive outpost whose paved roads ended abniptly 
downtown and whose main architecture was small shacks engulfed by 
orange and pepper trees. Hollv^ood. the suburb where Mayer in¬ 
stalled himself, was evrn less settled. Twelve miles from the Pacific 
(Xean and is4j|ated on a gentle swell, it received cool ocean breezes, 
but a narrow horseshoe* of foothills on the east repulsed both the hot 
summer winds from the desert and the cold blasts of winter. Intrepid 
midwestemers. attracted bv its climate, had settled there in the late 
nineteenth century, and one of them, a woman from Illinois, had 
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christened it in remembrance of her native state’s holly bushes. Cus¬ 
tard apples, avocados, pineapples, orange and lemon trce‘s. calla 
lilies, and geraniums all grew wild. Skunks and rabbits roamexl freely, 
and coyotes howled at night. 

Mayer was something of a late arrival. The movie companies had 
started heading for California as early as 1907, when William Sclig 
shot a film in Santa Monica and then established a studio in Los 
Angeles two years later. D. W. Griffith, acting for the Biograph Com¬ 
pany. set up another near downtowu Los Angeles, and Majestic, IMP, 
V'itagraph, Liibin, Kalcm, Balboa, and many others followed. Holly¬ 
wood itself wasn’t invaded until 1910 when David Horsley, president 
of the Staten Island-based Nestor Film Company, went west for a 
visit. A companion on the train suggested he look up a photographer 
who lived in HolK'wood. Horsley did and decided to rent a lot there 
to make pictures. It was the first Hollywcxxl studio. 

When Mayer moved west in 1918. there were well over seventy 
production companies in Los .Angeles, and over 80 percent of the 
world’s movies were made there. Hie main lure that had drawii the 
producers from the East was the wxrathcr. In southern California one 
could shoot outdoors in the dead of winter, which was a tremendous 
advantage, particularly since coal shortages during the war made it 
difficult to generate power for the huge klieg lights needed hack cast. 
Some had also come to escape the long arm of the Fxlison rrust, 
since it was far more difficult to enforce patents in the relative w ilds of 
California than in the dense precincts of New York. Others came 
because land was cheap and plentiful. 

But one other blandishment that must have drawn the |cw^ to 
California was that, unlike in the East, the social structure was primi¬ 
tive and permeable. One could c^cn have said that California was the 
social equivalent of the movies themselves, new and iinforincxl, 
which really made the producers* emigration there a matter of an 
industry discovering its appropriate spot, 'Ihcre was no real aristocracy 
in place and few social impediments olwtnicting )ews. Ilicre wus. in 
fact, very little of anything. ‘‘'I hcrc were practically no shops and no 
restaurants.” recalled one early HoIIvwhxI inhabitant. “If I worked 
late at the studio and wanted to get a sandwich and a cup of coffee on 
my way home, it could hardly be done after eight o’clock llicrc were 
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two siiull clni^slores about a mile apart on Hollywood Boulevard; 
thcM: provided a simple liiiiclieon service, but that U'as all over and 
done with at lulf^past ten.... It was quite unusual to see lights in any 
windows after ten or ten-thirty.** 

In a raw. vawning environment like this, it was relatively simple to 
acsthctici/c oneself, to make oneself over, and most of the Hollywood 
)ew^ did. {tA^ryone in Hollywood did; California practically invited 
it. I But to a flagrant self-dramatist like Mayer, the aesthetici/.ing w'as 
much grander and more complete. His would lx: a world almost to¬ 
tally defined by appearance, because in Mayer*s eves appearances 
both reflected an inner reality and helped create it; there was no sense 
in Ixfing virtuous if the virtue didn't show. I’he important question in 
the Mayer household. Irene Mayer Sel/.nick would wtitc. was "“How 
docs it look?’*—w hich meant tliat tlie girls became Galatea to Maycr*s 
IVgmalion. **\ails had to be short and polished only with a buffer, 
11ie clear liquid polish was frowned on. while red. so new' and glam¬ 
orous. was used by women of easy \irtuc; it advcrtisc*d one’s morals 
like smoking a cigarette. Even the tone of one’s lipstick and the height 
of one*5 heels were revealing.** and Mayer comsequcntly legislated 
these. 

Ttic idea was to make one’s virtue manifest to everyone. re¬ 
member one of the things he taught me that became very' valuable to 
me,” said his daughter f^itb. 

I must have bc^n fifteen or sixteen, and wed f^one to a horse 
show—this stands out in my mind because it became an 
obsession of mine—and some people evidently came up to 
the box we \k*ere sitting in. And the next day when Dad 
came home from the studio, he asked me to come to the 
library. And when I heard my name being called, ^Edithr I 
kneH I Mxis going to get it.... And he said, ”/ dont like to 
have my daughter be a snob."^ And I said, "Why am I a 
snob?** And he said, "When the people came over to the box 
last night to meet us and I introduced you, you didnt 
smile ** And I said, ”/ guess I’m s/iy ” He said, ’Tliev didn’t 
know that. They didnt come to meet you. They came to 
meet me. But you were my daughter, and ifs up to you to 
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smile. Remember, whenever you walk into a room, smile. 

Youll draw people to you.** 

Later, when Edith bad taken dancing and acting Ic^ssons and had 
been invitexi to audition for a role, .Mayer roared his disapproval. 
"Why are you giving me all these lessons, then?” she asked him. He 
answered. "You’re the best goddamn actress Eve ever known. And you 
need it for living. Remember that.” 

lire role Mayer demanded his daughters play was part of his larger 
conception of what he wantcxl his family to be. Tlic family he had in 
mind was ninc'tcentli-century aristocratic, where the father was the 
absolute monarch, the mother his deferential helpmate, and the 
daughters demure, cha.vtc. and obexlient. (He frequently told his 
daughters that he was happy to be so blessed because "if I had a son 
and he disappointed me. I couldn’t live through it. I couldn’t live 
with the shame.”) Ecmininitv' and domesticity were his overriding 
concerns. He took his daughters into the kitchen, demanded a meal, 
and then drillcxi them on the cut of meat aird the preparation. Every 
morning he took them horseback riding and later insiskxl on golf 
lessons, since it was a sport they could play w ith their husbands some¬ 
day. In dress, the order was chiffon for its femininity; and years after 
Edith had been married, her father critici/cd her clothing if it w^as 
"too sophisticated.” Higher education was nilcd out completely as 
unnecessary' and potentially subversive. His injunction was "Be smart, 
but never show it” 

Ostensibly Mayer was raising his daughters to be models of the 
niiietccnth-century wife—the professional hostess and honieinakcr. 
But. ironically, so firm was his dominion that Irene and Edith often 
despaired of ever being allowed to fulfill that role. Nuns were scarcely 
more cloistered. Sex was introductxl when he gave them all five vol¬ 
umes of I lavelock-fvllis’s Studies in the Psyxhology of Sex, mstructexi 
them to write down any questions they had. and then invited the 
family dcKtor every .Monday night to answer them. As for boyfriends, 
nice girls didn't have them, and even into their twenties the Mayer 
daughters were never allowcil out without a clia|Kxoiie—iKxasionally 
an actress named Carmel Myers, who was considered truslwculliy lx*- 
cause her father was a rabbi. Curfew was strictly enforced on punish- 
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men! c>f Iming the Chnslcr limousine Mayer permitted his daughters 
to use. And when tlicy finally were courted—Irene by lx?wis Sel/.- 
nicks son David and Fdith by a young producer named William 
—he regarded it a.s a breach of faith. 

In as self-conscious and family-c'cntcred an existence as Mayer’s, 
soc ial life had a precise function and set of guidelines. One didn’t 
associate with film people because one naturally disapproved of their 
morals and manners l<4ither, one cultivated the powerful and the 
important, and by the mid-twenties Mayer did manage to ingratiate 
hinrself w ith a surprising number of industrial, pxditical. and religious 
leaders—most notably, during those early years in Hollywood, the 
newspaper magnate William Kandolph Hearst, whose mistress. Mar¬ 
ion Davies, would be headquartered at Mayers studio. “That ilc*arst 
admired and respected him meant a great deal.” Irene Maver Sel/hick 
would write. “He seemed to consult my father on all kinds of matters 
—politic's, finance, and c*\en the Hearst Corporation, llie two men 
would walk and talk and sit and talk... and the affection between 
them was clear, lowcnng above him. Hearst would place his hand on 
my fathers head for empliasis and p;it it as he spoke, calling him 
‘Son.’” It was the affinit) bc*twecn two men both given to drama, to 
excess, and to magnificence. 

If Mayer’s life and his family were his first and |x>ssibly finest aes¬ 
thetic products, his desire to iiiiprc*ss obviously also found expression 
m the siudio, which was after all a mechanism for creating impres¬ 
sions. .\l first, though lie settled the family in a nxxiest home in 
Hollywood, he situated his little production company out on Mission 
Road in soutiieastcm Lt>s Angeles m what w*as known as tlic Selig 
Zoo—because producer VV^illiam Sclig hoitscd a mcnagcnc of ani¬ 
mals there for itingle pictures he made. It was here Mayer made In 
Old Kentucky with Anita Stewart and several picture's with his new 
star. Mildred Hams Chaplin, Charlie’s estranged wife. Ilicsc were 
mostly romantic, sentimental melodramas—about a country girl who 
savc^ the pri/c slewed of a rich >oung horseman and then rides the 
horse to victors in a race (In Old Kentucky); about a gay young wife 
who narrow ly escapes a brush with infidelity (The Inferior Sex); about 
a pretts young squatter who is harassed and then finally romanced by 
a landowner ^Polly of the Storm Country), As one biographer put it. 
Mayer abided by the formula ”of the poor but decent girl conducting 
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herself with honest purpose, always against temptations and harsh 
assaults, with a full reward for her virtue bestowed in the happy end.” 

ITiere was. of course, more than a little wish fulfillment in all of 
this. In the early twenties Mayer was still not one of the industiy s 
maior players, like Zukor or Lacmmic, but he w-as well connected 
through a number of lucky business associations, and he did have a 
deserved reputation for making films of morality and qualitv at a time 
when many producers were simply “fast buck” artists. Iliis was ob¬ 
viously something that cut deeply with him. as it had with Zukor. 
“My unchanging policy,” he wrote to a director shortly after moving 
to California, “w ill be great star, great director, great play, great cast. 
You arc authorized to get these without stint or limit. Spare nothing, 
neither expense, time, nor effort. Rc*sults only arc w hat I am .after. 
Simply send me the bills and I will O.K.” 

Mayer may have been well regarded, but this wasn’t what suddenly 
vaulted him into the first rank of producers. What did was another 
serendipitous association, like the one with D. W’, Griffith, lliis time 
Mayer’s angel was Marcus Loew'. By the late teens. Loew, still head¬ 
quartered in New York, was realizing that he needed more and better 
films for his vast theater chain if he was to compete with Paramount. 
First National, Fox. and the other major companies. In 1919 he 
purchased Metro pictures, Mayer’s old alliance, but he was tremen¬ 
dously dissatisfied with lx>th the studio’s films and its management, 
and he had even briefly c'onternplatcd selling off the whole thing. 
While vacationing in Palm Beach, Loew discussed the idea with Lee 
Shubert, a stage producx'r who also owned a piece of Ckddw'vn Pic¬ 
tures. • Shubert advised instead that Loew buy Goldwyn and merge it 
with Metro, since ColdwNii, though currently in debt, had an ex¬ 
traordinary' physical plant out in Culver City. Loew agreed and a.skcd 
Metro’s attorney, ), Robert Rubin, to iK'gin negotiations. 

Among the rapscallions, buccaneers, and braggarts, Rubin was an 
unusual man in the early movie industry. Extremely cultured, well 
educated, and well brc*d, he had given up a promising political career 


•Ckildwyn had bccii hniiKicd jciiiilly b> )c»c % brotlkcf-in-b^*. SjiiiucI Gold- 
fish, after (krtdftsh had bccii hcKilcd horn PaiaiiirMint, and a vaiidcvdlc prodiicet 
named P.dg;ir Sclwyn. But Ckddfnh. who had tei^aily changed \m name to Cl^ildwAii, 
had scscfcd his amnectHJn willi llic company lo twcomc an independent piudiicet 
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in upstate New York, ulierc lie was a district attorney, tor w hat would 
be a ver>’ lucratnr career in the film industrs*. thanks largely to 
Mayer. When Alco, one of Maver s first associations, went bankrupt, 
Rubin was apjx)iiitcd receiver, and when several of Alcos partners, 
including Mayer, regrouped as Metro, Rubin became the company’s 
counsel, which brought him into even closer contkKt with Mayer 
Tile tall, urbane Rubin and the short, relativclv unpolished Mayer 
ma\ have seemexi an incongruous pair, and Rubin did attempt to buff 
Mayers rough edges; whenever he used an obscenity, which was often 
in those first HolK’wood years. Rubin would scowl hi.s disapprmal. 
But they also complemented one another—Rubins legal shresstiness 
and business acumen with Mayers giishy showinaiiship—and the 
two became partners m Mayers production company. Not one to 
limit himself, Rubin also handled legal afbiirs for scNcral other movie 
moguls, including Marcus Ixk.'w. 

Whether Rubin brokered on bis own or wbetlier Mayer asked him 
to nitcrscnc, Rubin took Loew to visit Mayers studio dunng a trip to 
California in I92>. Loew was apparently impressed It was hard no! 
to be, Mayer was such an intense and enthusiastic speaker Loew 
already had a prcKiuction apparatus in Metro, and he was about to 
acquire a lavish facilih at ColdwMi What he needed if he was to 
challenge his friend and rival Adolph Zukor. and what Mayer had 
warned Rubin he ncx-xlcd. was someone to manage the operation, 
siiKC Loew had already acknowledged that neither the executives at 
Metro nor those at (kildwyn were suitable. 

Mayer went to New ^'ork to press his c^asc with Loew, and talks 
continued for scs'cral days with Rubin sersing as the go-bebvecn. In 
the end Loew concluded that Mayer was the best candidate, and he 
offered a generous contract to buy Mayer’s studio at Mission Road, to 
pay him a weekly salary of SL^^W plus 20 percent of the net profits of 
all the films the company made and to pcmiit the credit “l.ouis B. 
Maser Presents*’ iKrfore or after each film For his pwirt, Mayer com¬ 
mitted himself to prcxlucc fifteen features each year Rubin was to be 
made secrctars and eastern rcprcscntatist:. The contract w*as signed on 
April 10, 1924, and Mayer headed back to California to prepare for 
the opening ceremonies of the new studio 

Ilie first vice presidency of Metro-Coldwyn ithe Mayer wasn't offi¬ 
cially added until 1926) was an extraordinars benison for Maver. /\1- 
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lied with Loew; owner of one of the largest theater chains in the 
country, he was immediately thrust into a position of real importance 
in the industry; and even he was a bit da/ed by his sudden good 
fortune, though he and Rubin had actively campaignexi for it. Some 
time before, he had taken his daughter Irene on a tour of the major 
studios. Stopping before Famous Playcrs-Lasky; he said, “HI bet you’d 
he surprised if I became head of a studio like this someday.** Now that 
he w^as. he t(x>k his captaincy more as a mandate tliaii an opportunity. 
Mctro-Goldwyn-Maycr wasn't simply an employer; it w^as a life. 

Tlic studio’s opening on April 26 at the old Goldwyn tract was one 
of Mayer's gala celebrations, lie had a wooden dais erected on a 
grassy' space in front of the studio bungalow's where its offices were 
housed, and he had draped it with bunting, in the center was a mas¬ 
sive photograph of Marcus Loew*. Rmployecs ftom Metro, Goldwyn, 
and Mayers own late company all gathered to show their fealty to the 
new conglomerate, and though Will Rogers made his customary cyn¬ 
ical remarb, comparing the inauguration to the recent opening of a 
racetrack wlicrc they' had all lost their shirts, Mayers own rhetoric was 
solemn and deeply sincere. **From a production standpoint, you can 
count on it that Mctro-Goldw'y n-Mayer will reach a point of perfec¬ 
tion never approached by any other company;” he said. **ll]f there is 
one thing that I insist upon, it is quality." Ars Gratia Artis —^“Art for 
Art’s Sake”—became the studios motto. 

For a man like Mayer, who spent his entire life searching for ever- 
largcr families to command, MCM sersed mar\'clously as a big new 
clan, and that's exactly how’ he ran it. **110 used to get up and make 
speeches at Christmas and Ilianksgiving to almost the entire person¬ 
nel in the commissary.” remembered one MGM exccutixxr, **and 
would literally say. ‘You don't need a contract here.* which w-as true. 
‘You arc part of a family, as long as I am here. We arc an MGM 
family.*” Mayer abhorred the usual Hollywcxxl socializing, hut cscry 
Sunday, at his home on the beach in Santa Monica, he would have a 
gathering for the studio. "It was almost a command appearance to go 
there,” said the son of a studio executive. “If you didn't go there, he 
would lx* hurt. My father told me this, and I knew it It was perfectly 
obvious that’s why you went.” "You were alwiiy's aware he was the 
boss,” said another executive, explaining why he fell compelled to 
attend Mayer's weekly get-togethers. “Mayer was quite demanding in 
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\m desire to h-ive his fricods in the studio with him that he felt veT> 
clust‘ to/* It was really a matter of hundreds of ‘‘children** granting 
their fathers wish, and Mayer lovcxl it What he didn’t know was tliat 
soon someone would be trsing to take it all away from him. 


Kversone knew that Marcus Ixkw was frail and sickly and that he 
suffered from a chronic heart condition, so when he spent the sum¬ 
mer of 1927 resting at the Saratoga vacation home of his lieutenant. 
Nicholas Schcnck. no oik* vcxmicd cspecialK alarmed. But when he 
complained on September ? of suddenly feeling overwhelmed with 
fatigue, he was dristm to the nearest harbor, where he Imarded his 
yacht, the Caroline (named for Ins wife), and cruised down the Hud¬ 
son to Cilen Co\r near his estate, Pembroke. Ihcrc. after picking up 
one .spcciali.st, the vacht ermsed ixrng Island Sound to pick up .an¬ 
other doctor Meanwhile. I^kw rested at Pembroke and even received 
visitors, among them Adolph Zukor. No one regarded his eoiidihon 
as critical. Ibcs were simpiv taking prtxaiitions By Sunday, he was 
dead. 

lx>ew. only fift>-se\cn, w'as the first of tlie great jcw ish moguls to 
pass aw^y. and his funeral, at Pembroke, became a conclave of the 
industrss great figures. Pallbearers ineliidcxi William Randolph 
Hears!. Lee Shiibert. David Warfield, and Adolph Znkor, the man 
whom U)ew had spent a lifetime trsing to exceed. .Among the honor¬ 
ary pallbearers were Carl l^cmmlc. VN'illiam Fox. D. \\\ Griffith. 
I Robert Rubin, and Mayer “All I can say.** Znkor mourned, “is that 
I feel his lass more than that of any man in the world.** 

So. in many ways, would Maver. U>ew*s widow was an uncompli¬ 
cated. unsophisticated woman who left the business in the hands of 
Nick Sehenek. while her twin soiu. .\rthur and David, rcniaincd in 
executive positions with the company. Nick and his older brother )<>c 
had. like Mayer, emigrated from Russia as children. By 1901 they 
had managed to buy a New York pharmacy, hut they nwde their real 
fortune a decade later b> building and managing an amusement park 
at Fort George. New* ^’ork. Ilirough the park thev attracted tlie atten¬ 
tion of Loew. who foined them to build the Palisades x^musement 
Park on the Hudson Riser Later, as I.ww’*s own theater operation 
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expandexi. he hired )oc to book his theaters and Nick to run the 
office. )oc cscntually left to produce movies. Nick remained ste^idfast 
and was rewarded w ith the presidency of Loew s Incorporated. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Maycrs parent company. 

Of the two brothers. Joe was almost universally preferred. 'Iliough 
he had a grave poker face with what seemed a perpetual frown, he was 
rc*garded as a generous and kindly man who couldn't refuse a friend’s 
supplicaHon and whose old girlfriends all wmind up on the payroll. 
His wife, film star Nonna Talmadge, described him as “a sturdy oak** 
and alw-ays called him “Daddy,** but he was also an ostentatious 
dresser, an inveterate gambler, and an incorrigible wumani/.er—all of 
which belied his image as an oak but also made him a legitimate 
character, moving freely from film company to film company and 
from scrape to scrape throughout his career. 'Iliroiigh it all he main¬ 
tained a wry' sense of perspecHve. .As one acquaintance put it. “Joe 
was a philosopher who had a comic sense. He w'as not opinionated, 
and he gave good advice, such as. ’If four or five guys tell you that 
you’re drunk, even though you know you haven’t had a thing to 
drink, the least you can do is to lie down a little while.*** 

Nick Schcnck w'as the much grayer of the two and far the less 
sophisticated. He once listed his three main interests as hi.s infant 
daughter, physical fitness, and horse racing. And though the brothers 
had arrived in this country at the same time and |oc was the elder. 
Nick spoke with a thick accent while Joe had no accent whatsoever. 
Joe was cliamiing. Nick did nothing to make himself more ingratiat¬ 
ing. Like Adolph Zukor. he cultivated his power and enjoyed exercis¬ 
ing it. Sam Marx, an MCM production executive, remembered 
visiting Schenck’s Ixing Island estate for a weekend. “We were the first 
ones down on Sunday morning.** Marx recalled, “and he said, ‘Come 
walk with me.* And we came to a chicken cixip and there were a fliKk 
of white chickens and a couple of roosters all in a caged area there, 
and one had been practically picked to pieces. All its feathers had 
been picked off. and it w'as bleeding. Ilic others liad ganged up on it. 
And he pointed out that one to me, and he said. ‘Marx, you Imik at 
that and you rcali/.e that this is the way you must Ixrliavc in the 
world.... You must not let others pick you to pieces * “ 

For Schcnck, as for many of the Holly'wood Jew's, this Darwinistic 
parable had a very practical application. Wlicn died, rivals 
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began circling his company, scheming to pick it off. Schcnck, deter¬ 
mined not to be the expiring chicken, was now turning their interest 
to his advantage by offering to broker a takeover himself. He had 
already held discussions witli Zukor and tlic Warner brothers, but the 
most ardent suitor w^as one of the greatest of the |ewish agglomerators, 
William Fox. Iliough Fox at the time occupied a place well bclow' 
the industry's summit, his biograplKi, Upton Sinclair, admitted that 
he **planncd to get all the moving picture theaters in the United States 
under his control sooner or later .., I think also that he planned to 
liave the making of moving pictures entirely in his own hands.** 

Like Loew, Fox liad vastly expanded his tlieatcr holdings, buying 
up theaters by the do^cn. One partner in a West Coast theater drain 
remembered being asked casually by a friend over a poker game 
whctlrc^ or not he would sell out for one million dollars if he had the 
chancx*. Pondenng the quc*stion briefly, the exhibitor answxrcd that 
he probably wmild The next day Fox was at his hotel to close the 
deal Fox had also enlarged his production company, buying producer 
llromas Dixons old five-acre studio in HollymKid and then adding 
eight acres across the street. By 192^ he was producing so many films 
tlrat he purchased an additional 2S0 acres in Bc*verly Hills, which he 
called tlic Fox Hills studio. 

But Fox. like Zukor, was insatiable Mcchng with Schcnck, he 
proposed to buy out VtCM and merge it with his own holdings, 
finarKing the fifty-million-dollar deal with a combmation of loans 
from major investment houses headed by Halscv, Stuart and Com¬ 
pany and with the proceeds gained by selling off shares of the Fox 
Film Corporation and Fox ITieatcrs. For cngincerirrg the buyout and 
delivering Loew's interest, Schenck would receive a healthy commis¬ 
sion that Fox estimated at ten million dollan. It was an offer Schenck 
couldn't refuse, .\fter six months of nc^gotiations, working out the 
details of the financial arrangement, the sale was consummated on 
February 24, 1929. In one move Fox now' controlled the largest and 
richest film studio ever assembled. 

At least he did on paper. Fox and Schenck, howcvxr, had con¬ 
cluded their pact during the iiitenegnum between the Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations. Combining two such major entities as the 
Fox Film Corporation and Loew s Incorporated would naturally rouse 
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the interest of the antitrust division of the fusticc Department. Fox 
had sought to head them off b>^ visiting .Assistant Attorney General 
William Donovan and soliciting his approval, and Donovan prom- 
iscxl to have his staff examine the proposal. A few weeks later Fox's 
attorney phoned to tell him that one of Donovan s associates had just 
given them verbal sanction. Since Donovan was the odds-on favorite 
to become attorney general during the Hoover administration. Fox's 
merger seemed assured. 

What Fox hadn’t reckoned on was Louts B. Mayer, now MGM’s 
head. During the negotiations, Mayer had pointedly not been con¬ 
sulted by Schcnck. but shortly before the final sale in Februarv* he 
met with Fox to voice his objection and. according to Fox, to remon¬ 
strate that he, the man responsible for MGM s standing as a quality' 
studio, hadn't been included in the spoils. Fox stoutly defended 
Schenck, who was, after all, his ally, and told Mayer that he hoped he 
stayexi aboard, even though he couldn't really understand Mayers 
umbrage. Not assuaged, Mayer took that umbrage elsewhere—to his 
friends in the Hoover administration. 

It was inevitable that someone as concerned with the aesthetic con¬ 
tours of his life as Mayer was would sooner or later be attracted to 
Republican politics, where substantial, conservative businessmen all 
found their natural roost. Evxn if he hadn't been an aciithctc, his 
rabid patriotism would have IcxI him there, and few individuals were 
as rabidly patriotic as Mayer. He had probably been introduced to the 
political life by William Randolph Hcarst sometime in the early 
twenties, but his real entrex* was a middle-aged bulldog of a woman 
named Ida Koverman, who had once Ixxn secretary' to Herbert 
Hoover. Mayer had apparently met Koverman during Coolidge's pres¬ 
idential campaign in 1924 when she was a staff member and he was a 
voluntexT; after the campaign he hired her as his own |K*rsonal secre¬ 
tary. His grandsrni Danny Scl/nick suspcctcxl it was bexaust she re¬ 
minded Mayer of his mother. 

VV^ith Koverman's assistance. Mayer took as quickly to |xilitics as he 
had to the movies, probably because both demanded the same skills 
of dramatizing and hypcrlxilizing. For its part, the Republican p«irty 
welcomed so staunch a defender, so generous a contributor, and so 
hard a worker, and Mayer rapidly became a power in California state 
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politics, rising to the chairmanship of the party s California State 
Committee Tlicre was even some speculation that he would have 
given Hoovers nominating speech at tlie 1928 c'oiu'ention had he not 
been a )ew Tlic president-elect did reward Mayers efforts by offering 
him the amh;issadorship to 1\irkcy. Mayer, after lengthy deliberation, 
dcxdined. 

Kox had his own contact with Hoorn, having contributed heavily 
to his campaign, and when )ohn Lord O’Brian, the new assistant 
attorney general in charge of the antitrust division, told Pox in )une 
tiiat there was no record of the departments having approved tlic 
merger. Pox was astounded and decided to take his case to the presi¬ 
dent personally. Hoover listened p<ilitcly, promised to haveTiis attor¬ 
neys examine the recxird, and wished him well. Weeks passed. ITiere 
was no progress. Nervous over the delay. Pox sought the advice of tlic 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee, Colonel Huston, 
who suggested that he speak with Louis Mayer since Mayer was the 
movie executive closest to Hoover Tins time, according to Pox, 
Mayer admitted that he had lobbied the justice Department to deny 
the merger, and he unc'e again denounced Schetick for his treachery. 
Fox, clainiing that he now saw sonic justice in Mayer s complaint and 
obviously wanting him to u.sc his Washington influence, offered 
Maver two million dollan and a new contract. Mayer accepted and 
now told the assistant attorney general that he was not opposcxl to the 
merger. In fact, he favored it. 

Diinng all this haggling, Schcnck ev idently was growing impatient, 
too, particularly since. Pox lielicvcd, he had gotten a better offer from 
Warner Brotlicrs. To sootlic him. Fox schcxlulcd a golf match at the 
Lakcvicw Country Club on Long IslarKl. but misfortune struck again. 
Pox $ chauffeur lost his way, smashed into another car coming over a 
small ridge, and spun out of control. I1ie cliauffeur was killed Pox 
and a fellow passenger were seriously injured. He lost one-tliird of his 
blood and took over three months to convalesce. 

If the financial wrangling and the antitrust snafu hadn’t derailed 
the P'ox-Locw merger. Pox’s accident had. With Pox laid up indefi¬ 
nitely, the momentum was losi and so ultimately was the financing. 
W hile he recuperated, the stock market crashed. Loew s shares lost 
half their value, and Pox was forced by his brokers to cover the mar- 
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gins on which he had bought the stock or sell it and forfeit his goal of 
hc*gemony. He chose to cover, spending four million dollars of his 
own personal fortune in a single day; but the dream was lost. With 
Fox hounded by creditors and lawsuits, Loew’s Incorporated re¬ 
mained in the hands of Nick Schcnck. Pox was ruined. 

Yet if Fox’s bald grab seemed a perfect demonstration of the agglo¬ 
merating impulse of the Hollv'wood jews. Pox himself saw it differ¬ 
ently. For him it was a demonstration of how the gentile 
establishment punished Jews for hubris. Laemmlc had had the good 
sense to be financed by S. W1 Straus. Zukor by Kuhn, Loch, the 
Warner brothers by Goldman, Sachs—all Jewish investment houses. 
Only Fox had dared deal with gentiles, and now. in his view; AT&1’, 
Halsey. Stuart and Company, and other financiers had cxinspired to 
deny him the power to control talking pictures—an area in which 
Pox was pioneering and one in which they all had a financial stake. 

As Sinclair imagined it. what his opponents were really saying was. 
*‘Scc here, this Jew who talks about himself too much wants to own 
patents and control tlic talking picture industry, which belongs to us,” 
or ’’Sec here, I have decided to go into the moving picture business, 
and you know' that a public utilities financier is a safer person to deal 
with than a little |ew upstart who won’t take orders and wants to 
merge everything in sight.” Whether or not this was an accurate re¬ 
flection of the establishment’s attitude toward an aggressive |cw' like 
Fox—and there probably was some truth in it—P'ox certainly be¬ 
lieved it was. *”11115 was the day they were waiting for, ” he said, llic 
other Jew'S had now been forewarned. 

Mayer’s reaction to the whole affair was less alarm than outrage, 
disappointment, and finally an overwhelming sense of iKtrayal. Ijocw 
had been a confident and supportive employer, one who recognized 
Mayer’s contributions and never felt challenged by them. Schcnck. 
on the other hand, had tried to sell the company out from uinler him. 
and Mayer would never forgive him or trust him again. “Loyaltv* was 
a theme to him,” Danny Scl/nick recalled of his grandfather. *"Hc was 
very, very desirous of having people losal to him... and he t(K)k an 
enormous amount of pride in other people’s loyaitv. But I have to say, 
what it meant was loyal to me/ He assumed his loyalty to them was 
taken for granted.” By Mayer’s governing metaphor, Schcnck had 
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been disloyal to the family Scheiick, however, had another metaphor; 
lest anyone mistake Mayers patemahsin for the highest authonty; 
Schcnck had everyone, including Mayer, call him *'thc General " 

If Schenck had unnerxed him, Mayer hid hb insecurities behind 
the bold front of his life performance "It didn’t matter whether two 
were present or two hundred.” said one employee, “he always had the 
Boor “ 1*0 his grandson, he often seemed like the comic strip charac* 
ter die Little King “lie blossomed at being able, in a sense, to show 
himself and whoever the audience was [his importance], 'ITiere was 
always that sense of a man who was performing a little bit to his 
audience and enjoying it. ... Hiere were always these tilings tiiat 
were display's of his power or authority—his influence.” ' 

But inside things roiled. “He was very quiet,” Ldith remembered. 
“He used to take me often in the car... and drive me, it seems.-way 
beyond, if there was a tiling like Malibu, and talk to me about 
business. •.. And I didn't answer. ,\iid he said it comforted him to do 
this with me because I could listen, and he felt I was a safety valve ” 
He was an insomniac and. like Zukor. was plagued by a nasty nervous 
rash. Meeting im|X)rtant figures, he would often be petrified, hb eyes 
welling with tears until his secretary calmed him. He insisted on 
living a comparatively Spartan existence, telling his family that his 
ceonomizmg was a licdgc against an always uncertain future. He 
didn't build a home of his own until 1925, fully seven years after he 
had arrived in California, and when he did. he chose the relatively 
far-flung rcachc*s of Santa Monica rather than Bc*\crly Hills, partly 
because that way he wouldn't have to move each summer to be near 
the ocean—saving himself the cost of a v'acation home. 

One of Mayer's fears, one of the fears that haunted the Hollywood 
lew's generally, was that it would all be taken away. Schcnck's conspir¬ 
acy with Kox obviously provided iiistification for that fear. But 
Sclieiick's perfldy had touched another, deeper fear of Mayer's as well: 
the fear of loneliness. Evxrr siiic'C tiis childhood. Mayer liad been 
desperate to be connected—to a family, a community; a studio, a 
country. It was one of the motives behind his almost pathological 
posscssivcnc-ss and his unbridled paternalism. He liad always been 
desperate to belong. 

Perhaps it was thb need for security that also made Mayer cling so 
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fiercely to his old prov incial values. In a world of treachery' and flux, 
he regarded them as his only touchstones. Most of the Hollv'wood 
jewTs—and the gentiles, for tliat matter—would abandon themselves 
in varying degrees to Hollywood's allures. Mayer remained puritani¬ 
cal. using his life and his films to purvey what he rc-garded as virtue. 
“1 worship gcKxl women, honorable men, and saintly mothers,” lie 
told Frances Marion, an MCM wTiter. 'Phese were the foundation of 
his studio. 

Mayer's real accomplishment was translating his own way of hold¬ 
ing on into America's. By the early thirties, MCM had clearly dis¬ 
placed Zukor's Paramount as the supreme studio, and Mayer certainly 
was due a large share of the credit—credit he wasn't always given. 
What Zukor had done in the twenties—what he was situated to do as 
an assimilating jew^—was mediate between a traditional America and 
a new America of immigrants and cities, between the upper and mid¬ 
dle classes on one side and the working class on the other What 
Mayer did in the thirties—what he was situated to do as a )ew' yearn¬ 
ing to belong—was provide reassurance against the anxieties and 
disruptions of the time. He did this by thinning a vast, compelling 
national fantasy out of hb dreams and out of the basic tenets of his 
owti dogmatic faith—a belief in virtue, in the biilw'ark of family, in 
the merits of loyalty, in the soundness of tradition, in America itself. 

Native born, white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant Americans could 
share this fantasy with Mayer and even call it their own. But it is 
unlikely that any of them could have or would have invented it To 
do so. one would have needed the same desperate longing for security' 
that Mayer and so many of the other Hollywo<xl Jew's felt. One w ould 
have had to suffer the same compulsion to merge oneself with the 
world. One would have had to be so fearful of being outside and 
alone that one would go to any lengths to fabricate America as a 
sanctuary, safe and secure, and then promulgate tliis ideali/ation to 
other Americans. Finally, one would have had to identifv so closely 
with this fabricated America that one would have had to have liceii 
reborn on the Fourth of July... just as Uniis B, Mayci had 
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lACK AND HARRY WARNRR. THE 
h^o pillars of the Warner Brothers studio, loathed one anottier. Harrs* 
once chased Jack around die lot with a lead pipe, shouting that he 
ua.s gf>ing to kill him, and had to be forcibly restrained and disarmed 
to keep from making good on his threat. C)n another occasion Harrv* 
and Jack were engaged in a typical shouting match when Harry sud> 
denly grabbed an object on his desk and threatened his brother. Iliis 
time jack's young son was the one who intenened to save his father. 
At one point the hostility was so intense that neither of the brothers 
would enter the studio commissary if the other were there. By the end 
of their lives they never spoke to one another. VV'hen Harry died his 
widow accused jack of having driven her husband to the grave. 

It may liavc seemed from these incidents that Harry* had a veiy low 
boiling point, and he did. but Jack w^as also a veteran provocateur 
who incited everyone. One writer described him as a "fasNtalking 
Broadway type, who's got a flippant manner, thinks of himself as a 
witty man. and has pretty bad taste in the stories he tells." Almost 
everyone regarded him as a frustrated comedian who ‘"liked nothing 
better than telling very bad jokes in a loud voice " When Albert F4in- 
slein visitcxl tlic sludio. Jack boasted of having told him, "You know. I 
have a theory* about relatives, too—don't hire them." Scanning a 
table of Oriental guests at a banquet for Madame Chtang Kai-shek, 
he said, "Holy cow*. I forgot to pick up my laundry." He dressed in 
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loud jackets, yachting blazers, and patent leather shoes, and "he 
always sported a big smile; he had a remarkable sc*t of flashing white 
teeth." He also had an annoying habit of shuffling his feet in a v^aude- 
ville soft shoe upon greeting someone. 

But Jack was not only crude, vulgar, shallow, flashy, contrary, and 
galling; unlike the vast majority of Holhwood Jews who coveted re¬ 
spectability. he actively cultivated these qualities. He regarded himself 
as irreverent, which he was. ai>d incorrigible, which he might have 
been. Others who were less charitable thought he cither was a fool or 
acted like one. and he seemed to enjoy creating embarrassment— 
especially embarrassment for his older brother. Harry*. Once. Harry 
had escorted a visiting rabbi to the dining room w^hen Jack arrived. 
"Harry* introduced the rabbi to Jack," remembered one witness, "and 
Jack said. ‘How're ya. rab? 1 caught your act at the Palace. You were 
great!' Harry as always would look around and say. ‘My brother, you 
know—sometimes he makes jokes that are not so g<xxl.... * When 
Jack would tell a raw story. Harry would look at me and say. ‘You 
know, my brother—he was raised in Ohio, and he didn’t have the 
advantages of such a good cxiucation....' He was always apologiz- 

t# 

mg. 

Harry was antithetical to Jack in almost every way—sober where 
Jack was silly; conservative where Jack was loud; self-conscious where 
Jack was thoughtless; severe where Jack was cocky—though this was 
probably less coincidence than design. Jack wanted to be everything 
Harry despised. Tlie writer Leo Rosten described Harry, in contradis¬ 
tinction to Jack, as "not an impressive man to meet. He was a folksy, 
homey guy, who made r>o prehensions about himself.... He was a 
devoted family man, lived a quiet life—you never heard about him 
going to a night club, being mixed up in a scandal." "What would my 
children think?" he asked incredulously when questioned if he ev*cr 
thought of succumbing to the temptations of the flesh. "ITiat’s terri¬ 
ble!" 

According to Jack, the constant smiler, Harry seldom .smiled. Like 
Adolph Zukor and Louis B. Mayer, he was a stern iiKiralist who 
would eventually assume the role of moral adjudicator to his entire 
family, and he was particularly liard on Jack's transgressions. He liked 
to give advice, even wiieii it wasn’t solicited, and in the forties, when 
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he decided to o\%'ti and race horses, he lost one trainer after another 
because he insisted on telling them what to do But if flarry was a 
man of plebeian tastes and manner, he was also, as jack would dis¬ 
cos er. an implacable foe. When he thought that Ixwis Seiznick. who 
at one point distributed W'arner Brothers' films, w^as cheating him, he 
went to Sel/mcks office and. according to his son-in-law; Milton 
Sperling, “beat the shit out of him. Witliout any questions.... He 
was a giant, lie had balls.** 

In all of these things. Ilarrv was very much his father's son, which 
probably had a great deal to do w idi the tension between tlic brothers. 
Benjamin Warner was a strapping Polish peasant, a bulvon w^ho emi¬ 
grated to Baltimore in 188?, lured b> the sunny lies of a townsman 
who had preceded him. A cobbler b> trade, he set up a shoe repair 
shop and within a year had earned enough to send passage for his 
wife, his daughter. Anna, and his son. Harrv* W ith a hint of condc- 
scdision, jack said. “He cared more for people than for mone);** and 
that certainly characterized his career. Hearing about the money to be 
made by supplying railroad crew's with gcHxis, W'amcr invested in an 
inventory and moved to Lynchburg. Virginia; he sent for his two 
brothcrs-in-law from Poland to help, but one of them stole his sup¬ 
plies. He then moved to Canada, where jack was born, to peddle 
goods to fur trappers in exchange for pelts, but when he stopped in 
Montreal to cxillect his share from a partner, lie discovered lie had 
been swindled again '^ITiis was the experience he remembered long 
years later when we talked of his youth,** wTOte lack ‘"Hie humilia¬ 
tion.** Discouraged, Warner retrcatc*d to Baltimore and anotlier shoe 
repair shop. 

According to Jack. Harry, w ho was fourteen at the time, had taken 
a train to Ohio to catch a glimpse of presidential candidate W'illiam 
.McKinley when a fellow traveler told him about Youngstown 
Youngstown had become a magnet for Polish immigrants who C'ame 
to work in the steel mills there, and the traveler suggested it might be 
a good place for a Pole like Harry to establish a shoe repair shop. 
Harry followed tlie advice and, given his age. apparently became 
something of a local phenomenon. His family arrived soon after, 
eventually giving up the shoe repair store for a grocery. Beniamin 
Warner worked sixteen to eighteen hours each day, but. Jack remein- 
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bered, “there never seemed to be quite enough. Wt could not afford 
to buy shoes, so my father made them. When we boys nccxlcd 
clothes, my father laid us facedown on a bolt of cloth. markc*d it with 
white chalk, and made up the suib himself.** 

Benjamin W'amer*s solace was his belief. He w'a.s a devout Jew' who 
retailed having to take his Jewish instniction surreptitiously in a Pol¬ 
ish stable while a lookout kept watch for the police. Even in America 
he frequently spoke Yiddish, kept kosher, and alwav's lived within 
walking distance of the synagogue in respect of the I'almudic injunc¬ 
tion that one not ride on the Sabbath. Harry' was just as serious in his 
commitment to Judaism, and it was one of the forces that ixiund him 
to his father. It was almost certainly the source for his passionate 
promotion of racial and religious tolerance, fie remembered his fa¬ 
ther telling him. “Son, you're going to have to fight with the weapon 
you have at your command so that the children and their children 
may liave a right to live and have a Faith, no matter what their Faith 
may be. in our great country; America.*’ No studio would honor this 
ideal as much as Warner Brothers. 

But the religion and the messianism tliat went with it had another 
effect on the Warner family: it created a moral fault line across which 
the Warners dividcxl. On one side were Benjamin and the older 
Warner children. .Anna, Rose, Harry; and Albert (anglicized from 
Abe). 'Iliese were the more religious and moralistic, the less assimi- 
latcxl. On the other side were the younger Warners—there were nine 
surviving children in all—especially Jack and Sam. ITiesc were the 
more gregarious, assimilatcxi. and rebellious. Harry could read, write, 
and speak Hebrew by the time he was seven. Jack took no interest 
whatsoever in religious in.struction, and when his father hired a Bos¬ 
ton rabbi to tutor the children. Jack said, “I didn’t dig it at all.** He 
remembered the rabbi pulling out a long hat pin and jabbing him 
every' time he made a mistake. “So I siiid to myself: Rabbi, the next 
time you stab me with the pin I'm going to jerk your beard." When 
he erred and the rabbi rc^ached for his hat pin, "I clutched the 
whiskers as if thc^ were a bell clapper and gave them a mighty yank. 
His chin came down to his collar, and he screamed and ran to my 
father, *1 will not teach this boy again!’ he cried.** And that was the 
end of Jack’s religious training. 
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lack’s defiance didn't begin with religion, nor did it end there, 
though tlic stur> did serve as a kind of paradigm for his life. **He was a 
little rebellious,” said his son. jack VVarnci. jr. “He w'as tlie youngest 
of the brothers, and he was like a sirc'ct Arab part of the time. He 
didn’t go for the regimentation or the mlcs." In Youngstown he quit 
school after fourth grade and hung out with a street gang. When his 
father managed to bu> his sister. Rose, a piano, lack got attenbon by 
singing along and later performed before local groups. By his owm 
admission he was an exhibitionist, and his mother “once became so 
exaspcratcxl with my lK*ha\ior that she offered me two bits if I could 
keep quiet for five minutes.” He couldn’t. 

With his desperate need for attention, jack seemed destined for 
show business, and he soon graduatcxl from his engagements before 
local groups to the Youngstown Opera House and finally to a v;iude- 
villc tour as boy soprano. Harry and Albert (who was three years 
younger tlian Harrs ) were far less likelv recruits to the entertainment 
world. As young men they owned a bicycle shop in Youngstown dur¬ 
ing the bicycle cra/c that swept .\mcrica in the late nineties, and they 
competed in local races, but both esmtually left home for more 
inundanc professions—Harry to work for the Armour Meat Com¬ 
pany, using the know ledge he had gamed in his father's butcher shop; 
and .Albert to Swift and Company selling soap. Sam. who was sesen 
years younger than Harry and mueh closer in temperament to Jack, 
became a railroad fireman. Jack, elcseti years younger tliaii Harry, 
stayed behind. 

It was Sam. a vagabond like jack, who intrixiuced the family to the 
cra/y possibility of exhibiting movies. Ilirough an old friend who 
owned a machine shop in Youngstown, Sain had seem an Edison 
Kinctoscopc, a primitive projector, and spent hours learning how' to 
run it. He quit his railroad job and went to work at a Hale's Tours in 
Chicago, then returned to Youngstown when the local amusement 
park installed movies, jack recalled that his brother “saw the vast 
possibilities in this new form of entertainment, and he was ready to 
do anylliing sh<irt of robbing a bank to get bis hands on a projector of 
his own.” A woman who ran a boardinghouse out near tlic amuse¬ 
ment park where Sam worked had a son who had gone out on the 
road w ith a projector with little success. I Tie worrum confided to Sam 
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that her son wanted to unload the machine if he could find a dupe. 
Concealing his enthusiasm. Sarn offered to see if he could come up 
with someone and then raced home to convince the family to make 
the onc-thousand-dollar invesiment. Ultimately, after pooling their 
savings and luKking their father s delivery horse, the Warners were in 
the movie business. 

If of all the Hollywood Jews, the Warners seemed least interested in 
raising their status and becoming genteel, it may have been a func¬ 
tion of growing up in a midwestern steel center like Youngstowri, 
where culture and class distinctions were Ic^ readily apparent than in 
Chicago, New York, or Boston. For Sam. who had once run a porta¬ 
ble crap game, been a carnival barker, and peddled ice-cream cones, 
the attractions of the movies were obvious. They were new and excit¬ 
ing—which made their appeal almost precisely the opposite of what 
it would be to the more class-conscious Jews of the East. For )ack, 
though he was too young to be part of the deliberations to buy the 
projector, the movies would ultimately be a means of satisfying his 
exhibitionism and of flauting traditional values. 

But for Harry and Albert, both rather staid and conventional men. 
the attractions were far murkier. It wasn't until many years later that 
Harry' realized he could use the movies to promote tolerance and 
justice, as his father had recommended, and though he was good with 
figures and enjoyed the business challenge, there was nothing that 
militated specifically for the movies and several things that militated 
against them, primarily the risk and the brothers' own lack of experi¬ 
ence. • What is likely is that Harry and Albert were attracted not to 
the movies generally, as were other movie Jews, but to this p^irticiilar 
family enterprise, simply because it was a way to maintain some de¬ 
gree of control over their younger and wilder siblings. As head of the 
nt^ company's exchequer, Harry would remain the leader of the 
brothers. It was a motive that would certainly be consistent with 
Harry's behavior over the course of his life. 

Ilie Warners launched their new’ venture in I90T, setting up a tent 
in their yard and charging admission to sec their movie —The Great 
Train Robbery, a copy of which had come with the projector. A few 
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weeks bter thc> Nx>k their projector to Niles. Ohio, where a carnival 
was bivouacked, and rented an empt> store. ITiev made in one 
week. /Vfterward Sam and Albert, ainicxi w ith their print o(The Great 
Train Rohhery, traveled a circuit of small towns until, wears of the 
road, they decided to find a permanent location. 

Tlie placT thev chose was called New Castle, a good>si/ed stc*cl 
town some fifteen milc^ south of Youngstown across tlie Pennsylvania 
state line. 'ITics’ had chosen it because, dunng their circuit, they had 
made a greater profit there than at any other stop, lake the citizens of 
Louis B. Mayer’s Haverhill, the people of New Castle were largely 
factors' workers and immigrants who had ver>' little m ^the w'ay of 
entertainment **^nKry went to picnics in Cascade Park, an (xrcasional 
concert b\' traveling musicians or to the Cenkingin Opera House for 
vaudes'ille in the evenings, but there wasn’t much else.” said jack. 

Ilic Waniers filled that gap by renting a room above a storehouse 
and borrowing chairs from the neighborhocKl undertaker—a com¬ 
mon practice in the early days of the nickelcxieons. Harry rented the 
films from an exchange in Pittsburgh and ran the operation. Albert 
helped keep the lx>oks. Sam ran the projector, jack and Rose would 
commute each weekend from Youngstown — he to sing, she to play 
the piano. 'Hie Cascade, as they called it. did well, but Harry, like 
virtuallv every other Hollywood jew. realized that the profits would be 
far greater if one bought and then rented films than if one simply 
exhibited them. So in 1907, after a year in New Castle, the brotliers 
moved to Pittsburgh to set up the Duqiicsne Film Kxchangc. 

For fifteen-year-iild jack, this was traumatic. His major support 
within the family had always been Ins belovcxl brother and kindred 
spirit, Sam. VK'hilc Sam had been m New Castle, he was just a long 
trolley ride awav, but Pittsburgh seemed as if it were at the ends of the 
earth, jack and Sam immediately began conspiring on how* to get 
together and. significantly, to case themselves out from under their 
older brothers* restraints. Sam suggested they movT to Soutli Africa, 
and jack was smitten by the idea until his father scotched it. jack 
determined he would just have to join his brother in Pittsburgh, and 
after a relcntlc*ss campaign liis father reluctantly agreed, jack and 
Benjamin Warner had never been especially close—certainly not as 
close as Harry aiKl his father were It was his mother whom jack 
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adored. In his father he seemed to sec the same antiquated values, the 
same inability to adjust to America, the same ftiilurc that William 
Fox had seen in his father. To jack, Benjamin Warner was living 
proof that the values of Europe and judaism couldn't really function 
in the New World. In time the father would be just as scornful of his 
son. But during the trip to Pittsburgh, these two antagonists shared an 
intimacy that would never be repeated. “We got off the train, and 
went down the street to a little rc'staurant he knew,** recalled Jack. 

He handed me a menu, but I knen* what I wanted. I 
wanted ham and eggs—a dish that was never ser\'ed in our 
home—hut I was afraid he would scold me. 

'Gome now, boyC he said. "What are you going to eat?*" 

"If it*s all right with you. Pop,** I blurted. "Td like ham 
and eggs.** 

"Fine, boy" he said. "1*11 have the same. Country style.** 

Our eyes met, and we smiled, fellow schemers sharing a 
secret sin. I would never again be as close to him. 


Like that of all the successful movie jews, the Warners* progress after 
Pittsburgh could be measured by leaps and bounds, surging with the 
boom of the movies themselves. Buying w hatever movies it could get 
its hands on. Duquesne expanded to Norfolk, \^irginia, where the 
Warners had relatives, and Sam and jack were granted their wish to 
run it togctlier As jack dcscribcxl it. “'Hie Duquesne Amusement 
Company was in tlie black almost from the iKginning.... 'Hic 
Warner brothers bathed in the shining river, and were getting rich.** 
But the Warners’ rivtrr to supremacy had its eddies. 'Hie first was a 
consequence of the Fdison I’nist war. As a relatively small exchange, 
IXiquesne was susceptible to the threats and extortion of Fdison’s 
General Film Company, and when Ckrneral Film launchexi its cam¬ 
paign to buy up or force out other distributors, the Warners were 
among the casiialtic's. Duquesne was sold off. 

Retreating to Young.slown in 1910, the brothers took their capital 
and regrouped. Harry and Allxrrt. following the usiul path of the 
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mo\ie leu's, suggested tliat tlicy try to produce several inexpensive 
films and recommended St. Louis as a location, since there was an 
empty foumlry that could easily serve as a studio (Harry may have 
also regarded St Louis as a reasonably safe haven from the Ldison 
Inist.) Sam and lack didn't need much encouragement. The 
W'amers' very first production was a ucstem called Pen! of the Plains. 
c'O-uiitten and co-prrxluccxl by Sam and jack and directed by Sam 
But their inexperience showed: Penl of the Plains and another film 
riiev sliot at the same time failed. By the time they returned to 
Youngstown. Ilarrv had decided to |oin forces with Laemmle*s Inde¬ 
pendents and reenter distribution, which was a branch they at least 
understood Ilii.s time, however, Harry chose California as'their base 
of operations. Sam took Ijos .\ngcles; lack, San Francisco. Harry 
himself rnovetl to New York. Spread out on both coasts, the brolliers 
were covering the two major centers of production. 

‘lire exchange they reestablished in 1916 was a relatively small 
operation, almost totallv bounded b\ family, and initially, at least, it 
struggled. But even a small exchange could suddenly reap enormous 
rewards. The key was acquiring wliat was callcxl the states' rights to a 
popular film—states' rights being the cncclusivc right to rent that film 
in a particular state I'hc Warners might pay as much as $50,000 for 
the Califonna-Ari/ona-Ncvada rights, and. according to lack, "invar¬ 
iably we made a lot of money.'* C)n the other hand, they could also 
lose as much as S 100.000 on a single film, as they' did when they 
bought the rights to a Civil War epic t'alled The Crisis and .\incrica 
aiterctl World War I the same week, temporarily drying up the mar¬ 
ket for war films. 

For all the money to be made m distribution, and despite Ins first 
brief and ill-fated foray into production, Harry was soon talking about 
making movies again. With the Wison Trust having been smashed 
and the movies bcximing, profit must have been a consideration for 
the money-miiKlcd Harry. He would later claim that he was chiefly 
motivated by a need to educate, and for Harry tins w^as also probably 
tnie; the first films he produced, like the first films Louis B. Mayer 
prcxliiced. reliably promoted old-fashioned virtues. \ third motive 
was more interc'stiiig. One longtime Warners employee speculated 
that the most powerful attraction for Harry was the vicarious charge 
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he got from the chaos of moviemaking. For a man whose personal 
life was dull and pristine—jack used to joke that Harry 's house w^s 
maintained like a museum—making movies offered the same release 
that w'atehing them provided an audience. 

Whatever the attraction. Harry was now hack in production with 
Passions Inherited, a sentimental poem he had ac'quired for SI 5.000. 
To direct, he hired a philandering Fnglishman named Gilbert Hamil¬ 
ton. but Hamilton, while carrying on an affair with one of his 
aetressc^s. had gone over budget and over schc*dule, and communi¬ 
cations from him had ceased. Harry dispatched jack to the California 
location to discover the problem. When jack saw that the film w^as 
still unfinished, he took the footage that had lx;en completed and 
edited it into a film himself. In its truncated state. Passions Inherited 
was a commercial failure, but that didn’t deter Harry. With .America's 
entry into World War 1. the Warners decided to do their |)atriotic part 
by producing a film on venereal disease for the .Army Signal Corps, 
lliev also retained the rights for domestic distribution—the value of 
which turned out to be practically nil. What all of this proved, how¬ 
ever. was that the Warners* success was less a prcKluct of genius than 
of perseverance. 

Without the taste or the aspirations of most of the other Hollvwood 
lews, it is entirely possible that the W^amers would have continued 
lurching along this way. throwing good distribution money after bad 
prexiuetions. Iiad they not discovered Afy Pour Years in Gerwany. 
which had roughly the same watershc*d effect on their careers as 
Queen Plizaheth ha<l on Zukor’s and Birth of a Nation had on 
Mayer's. lily Pour Years in Germany was a firsthand account by james 
W. Gerard. America's ambassador to Germany, of the years leading 
up to this country 's entrance into the Kuro|x-an conflict and of Ger¬ 
ards efforts to reach some kind of settlement with Kaiser W ilhelm. 
Ilic l)ook had already become a national best-seller bv the time the 
bidding started for the movie rights, vo the VSamers weren't exactiv 
taking a major risk. In his autobiography jack claims that he and Sam 
hatched the idea to sexme the rights when they s;iw a large display in 
the window of the Los Angeles Examiner promoting the book's serial¬ 
ization They immcxiiatelv wired Gerard expressing their interest 
Another story had Harry ringing (Jerard's diKirlxll and offering him a 
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shjrtr of the profits. Whatever the ease, Ckrrard sold the rights to the 
Warners for $>0,000, though he had rcceixcd a higher bid. he said, 
from Lewis Sel/mck. **1 liked you fellows because I felt you were on 
the lev el.” jack quoted Gerard as saying, ‘‘and I wanted you to make 
the film. And as vou know, your brother Harry is a sharp one.” lie 
then prcK'cedcxJ to tell how he and Harry had Ripped a coin to see 
who would pav for the fifty -cent fee to have Ric contract notan^ed 

In securing the rights, however, the Warners had a problem: their 
ability to pay for them 1b get the funds Harry began romancing one 
of the industry 's pioneers, Mark Dinteiifiiss. a colorful little man with 
a long waxc'd mustache and affectations to match. Dintenfass had sold 
herring in his native Philadelphia before deciding to enter the film 
industry, and his career read like a war record First he had run afoul 
of the Edison Lrust w hen he insisted on pliotographmg films with a 
patented camera It was Sigmund Lubin, affectionately known as 
"Pop” and one of the I rust's two jews, who bailed him out by letting 
him use one of Lubin s old facilities right uiklcr the noses of Edison's 
patrol. When the dust of the 1 rust war had finally settled, Dintenfass 
joined forces with Universal and once again found himself caught in 
the crossfire between the new company's warring factions. In the end 
be had an old acquaintance. Lewis ScUmck, broker a sale of his 
shares to l^cmmlc, and Dmtcnfas.s went on his merry way, continu¬ 
ing to prcxlucc films under a variety of banners. 

How and why Harrv happencxl to latch on to Dintenfass as a po- 
tential angel is uncertain, hut he tcMik the older man to a stand-up 
lunch at a saloon and convinced him to put up the production costs 
in exchange for a significant percentage of the profits. 1Tie budget 
wasn’t exorbitant sukc production itself was economized. (Harry 
always prided himself on his frugality i 1 lie exteriors were to be shot 
on a replica of a German v illage street tlial liad already bexm con* 
stnicted as a conversation piece on the New Jersey farm of a Hcarst 
publishing executive named Arthur Hrisbane llie interiors were to be 
siiot at Rr' old Biograpli studio m the Rruiix And because the film 
was done as a kind of docudrama, tliere were no major stars to pay. 

Artisrically. My Four Years m Germany ccrtainlv wasn't a land¬ 
mark It appealed primarily to American postwar jingoism and blood 
lust. In nicrcilc*ssly reviling the Huns, albeit in the fomi of Ambassa¬ 
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dor Gerard's eyewitness account, it included scenes of a young girl 
being piimmcitxl until she was permanently maimed and a Prussian 
officer taking another young girl from her family for obviously lascivi¬ 
ous purposes. In another scene a girl in occupied Belgium pleads with 
Gerard, who is on an observation tour. "\Vt arc slaves!” And in an¬ 
other he eballenges the use of German shepherds at a K)W camp. 

No one would have called the film subtle, but it was effective, and 
it returned to the Warners a profit of $150,000 on $1.5 million gross 
receipts. Witli both the capital and the encouragement of a success, 
they now left distribution altogether. While Harry and .Albert rc- 
maincxl in New York to conduct the company's business. Jack joined 
Sam in D)s Angeles, where they set up a studio downtown and em¬ 
barked on a small but .steady production schedule, starting with two 
inexpensive .serials, I'he U)sl City and 77ie Tigers Claiv, both of 
which starred a marginal actress named Helen Holmes. Ilic W'anR*rs 
were obviously operating at a level far Ixrlow even that of Mayer w hen 
he snared Francis X. Bushman for his first serial, and within the 
Hollywood constellation they were a rather dim speck with a nindovvn 
studio at Eighteenth and Main and an unimpressive roster of per¬ 
formers headed by a child star named Wesley Barry, an Italian come¬ 
dian namex) Monte Blue, and a German shepherd named Rin I in 
Tin. 

Ironically, though, it was their lack of status that might have proved 
the Warners* greatest asset in those early years in Hollywood, llieir 
studio was named cponymously for a reason: they regarded ihcmselves 
as outsiders and underdogs, and they trusted no one beyond their 
family circle. ,As Harry once said, ‘‘Warner brothers |xrrsonally have 
always construtxl themselves as one.” Iliat gave them a certain edge. 
Wlicre other HolIyvvfKxl lew's wanted desperately to appease the es¬ 
tablishment. the Warners set themselves against it and challenged its 
legitimacy. It would be years before they finally became members of 
the club. 

In this they took their style from lack, their wariness from Harry. 
While no one would ever have accused Warner Brothers of iRing the 
classiest studio in Holly wood, most woiiltl have conceded that it was 
the most aggressive, caiitankeroiis. and iconoclastic. “FAcry vviorlh- 
whilc contribution to the advancement of motion pictures has Ircii 
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nude over a ho\^l of protest from the standpatters.” jack once told an 
iiiterMcvscr, “whose favorite refrain has heen, ‘Yon can’t do that ’ And 
when we hear tiiat cliorus now. we know we must be on tlie nght 
track.** 

()f course, the brothers paid a price for their paranoia and insular- 
itv, particularly when it came to financing the scale of production 
and. later, the stale of theater acquisition that a studio ncxxled to 
surs’ivc m I loll\*w(K)d. Getting hnanemg from the important insrst* 
meiit houses was never easy, as V\ illiain Fox’s experience so amply 
demonstrated. I'hese institutions weren't aexustomed to dealing with 
immigrant |cws engageti m a sagucly disreputable enterpnse like the 
nunics But it was doubly difficult when the supplicants had suspi¬ 
cions of their own. "Speaking from personal experience.** said Milton 
Sperling, Harrs*s one-time son-m-law. “the Warners,.. distrusted the 
New York banks, thev distnistcd the eastern bankers, they distrusted 
Wall Stretrt. 1 lies felt they were discriminated against just because 
thc^y were )cwisli." 

(Hice the movies had clearly established their supremacy as popular 
entertainment. W^iill Street had few compunctions about loaning 
money and placing its officers on the Ixiards of movie compianic's. Bv 
the early twenties Wall Street was well represented in the boardroom 
of almost cxcry film company * In the mid-teens and in the smaller 
cx)mp«inic^. howocr. the cxiinpimctious were much greater, and )ews 
who didn't have the clout of a Zukor were* forced to feud for them¬ 
selves in the banking community. **l think it wus ||oscph] Schcnck,** 
rememlxTcd Spc^rling. “who told me the story^ about walking into a 
bank with his then partner, who was not )ewish—someone like 
'Hiomas luce—and the bank talkc*d to him and so fortli. and he 
heard one banker say to Incc. *VVhat arc you doing with a kike?’ So 
years later, Schcnck went hack to this hank and to this same bank 
offic'er. and he said. ''Ihe kike wants to borrow SIlH) million ’ He 
couldn't resist it He said. ‘Now. security is Twentieth Century-Fox.* 
So the guy said, ‘I’ll be very happv to do business with yon.* and he 
said, 'Fuck you.*’* 


"Some saw this as a trageds -W'hcii we operated on picture moncs;'’ Cecil B 
Millr iMscc ^id, “thcfc wus |os in Hie indiistn; when we operated on Wall Street 
nioncs, there wav grief in llic industry " (De Millc. AuU}btQfcraifh), pp 2HH-9) 
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Financing made for some strange bedfellows. One of the earliest 
and staunchest supporters of the fledgling film industry^ was an Italian 
immigrant's sou whose own life story in many ways resembled those 
of the Jews he championc*d. Born in 1870 in San Jose, California, 
Amadco Peter Ciannini had a tumultuous childhood; when he was 
only ses-cn he watched his father's murder at the hands of a neighbor. 
His mother remarric*d, to a produce broker, and Amadco joined his 
stepfather's company when he was barely in his teens. He was so 
successful at brokering between the farmers and the wholesalers that 
he was able to retire at the age of thirty-one in 1901. What lurc*d him 
out of this early retirement was a bank directorship left v'acant when 
his fathcr-in-law. a banker, died. Amadco soon found himself run¬ 
ning the bank, hut he had a falling-out with the other directors over 
his generous loan policies. Still intcrc*stc‘d in hanking, he received 
capital from one of the few available sources he had—a prominent 
jew'ish San Francisco banker named I. W. Heilman. In 1904, with 
Heilman's backing. Ciannini o|x:ncd the Bank of Italy. 

[dealing witli essentially the same clientele as did the early film 
moguls, working-class immigrants who distrusted banks, Giannini 
employed many of the same commercial methods as the moguls. He 
solicited depositors from the Italian community in San Francisco and 
advertised extensively in the foreign-language newspapers. Fhc 1906 
San Francisco earthquake gave him an opportunity to provide loans 
to rebuild the city and. not incidentally, to build the liank. But Giau- 
nini's brainstorm—to sprinkle Ixith coasts w ith branches of his Bank 
of Italy—was what really catapulted him into his position as one of 
the country s leading bankers. Ilic conservative financial establish¬ 
ment w^s appallcxi and lobbietl for legislation to outlaw the practice of 
branch banking. Giannini .saw this for what it was: the genteel estab¬ 
lishment's terror at being challenged from someone outside the cul¬ 
tural main.strcam. 

'ITiis was also one of the elements that liel|K'd forge an alliance 
between the Bank of Italy and the movie )ewA of HoIIvwkxI and New 
York. Giannini and the lews were equally marginal to iIk* cultural 
establishment, and Ixith were equally suspicions of the country’s pow¬ 
erful txonoiiiic forces. Giaimmi violated conservative hanking prac¬ 
tices and tweaked the e'stablishmeiit by playing himclK*s when he 
made loans, which meant that he would often give credit to mdivid- 
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uals other banks disdained. "Character was liis collateral/ said hi.s 
admirers. When Sol Lesser, a scvcntcen-ycar-<ild San Franci.scan who 
had followed his father into film exhibition, eamc to Giannini to 
request a onc-hundrcd>dollar loan for a movie that had arnvctl 
C.t). D., Channini was skeptical. He had never loaned moncs to any¬ 
one in film; it wasn’t regarded as a sound practice. But when licsscr 
insisted that he would pay because his word was his bond. Giannini 
not only relented, he persiinally guaranteed the loan. 

l^esser claimed this wus the beginning of the relationship bchvecn 
the Bank of Italy and the film commiinih. The real engine behind 
the alliance, however, was not Giannini but Giannini’s younger 
brother, .Attilio, nicknamed because he had earned a medical 

degree before joining the bank. When tlic Bank of Italy devoured the 
assets of the Bowery and Fast River Bank in New York, Doc was sent 
to manage it. and Sol Lesser, now one of the largest exhibitors in the 
country, introduced him to many of the major film executives. As a 
result Doc became one of the first sources of capital for Marcus Loew, 
Ixwis Sclznick, Florcnz Ziegfeld, and dozens of other )ewish show¬ 
men—a collaboration of outsiders. 

rhe Warners also kept their studio accounts with Cianiuni. but 
their major financial benefactor was another young maverick Califor¬ 
nia hanker—this one with the improbable name of Motley Hint. 
Flint was head of the Security First National Bank (no relation to the 
First National film company), and he was eager to form some kind of 
partnership with the rapidlv growing film industry. For whatever rea¬ 
son—it was probably becau.se the Warners, as a small but growing 
studio, reprc’scnted a good fit for hi.s small but growing bank—he 
implicitly trusted the Warners, and he became one of jacks few close 
friends. “I never worry about your debts/ Jack quoted him as saying, 
"You and Sam arc going in the right direction, and I know yoiril 
make it.'* Flint backed his confidence with more than S2 million in 
credit over the years, lie also mtruduced the Warners to his l)anking 
connections on Wall Street. 

Ihe most significant of these, it turned out. wa,s a financier named 
Waddill Catchings who had recently left J. P Morgan for the Icwish 
investment house of Goldman, Sachs. With two books to his credit. 
Catchings was something of an economic theorist, and the theory he 
propoundcxl was the power of the fearless entrepreneur and the im¬ 
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portance of the bold initialivt;. Catchings met Harry W'arncr in 13c- 
cember 1924, when Harry was particularly despondent over his 
relationship with First National, the company througli which 
W'amers distributed the films it made. Facii with Mint's support, 
Harry complained that in order to continue production, "most of our 
time was spent in obtaining money from loan sharks'* at interest rates 
as high as 40 percent. Catchings, impressed with Harry 's personal and 
fiscal integrity, decided to make him the protagonist in an entrepre¬ 
neurial drama that would play out Catchings*s own theories of indi¬ 
vidual bravery and risk. Hie only proviso was that Harry strictly 
follow' a master plan Catchings had devised—a condition to which 
Harry readily agreed. Little W-'arncr Brothers was about to take on 
Hollywood. 

Following phase one of the master plan. Marry appointed Catch¬ 
ings to the Warners board as chairman of the finance committee. 
Catchings then prevailed on six major banks, including the National 
Bank of Commerce, w hich had never lent money to a film company, 
to provide Warners with a multimillion-dollar credit fund, in phase 
two. Warners took $800,000 of their new- credit and purchased the 
old, faltering Vitagraph studio. Vitagraph might have withered since 
its proud days as part of the Fxiisori IVust, but it still had a valuable 
nationwide distribution apparahis and two studios. Now. the Warners 
suddenly had a large production facility and a network of exchanges. 
All they needed were theaters of their owii to provide their studio w ith 
a reliable market, and Catchings soon supplied those by engineering 
the purchase of ten theaters in major markets. 

Not c*ven Catchings, however, could have hilly anticipated the suc¬ 
cess of phase three. In the winter of 1925 Sam and Jack bought a Los 
Angeles radio station, and in the course of setting it up thew met a 
sound engineer with Western Electric named Nathan Levinson. A 
few months later, after a trip lo New' York, Levinson visited the 
Warners bubbling with news over something he had seen at the Bell 
Labs. Bell engineers had. he claimed, accomplished something that, 
in film circles, had become as desirable and yet as seemingly un- 
achicN'ablc as alchemy: they had synchroni/.c'd sound with film. For 
decades various inventors, including Fxlison himself, had attempted 
to make sound movic*s, and William Fox was already acquiring pa¬ 
tents for a sound-on-film procxrss, but none of the proccs5C‘s had quite 
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u-urked or pmvcn practical, and the larger companies veemed per¬ 
fectly s;itisficd to maintain the status quo rather than make the capital 
expenditures and other unNild adinstments that conversion to sound 
would require. 

Ihe Warners and Fox, tlie Holh'wxKxl )ewT» who were most sensi¬ 
tive to their status as outsiders, had fewer qualms about sound, seeing 
it more as an oppoituiiitv to break into the front ranks than as a 
destabilizing upheaval tthough evxm if it were destabilizing, neither 
the Wamcn nor Fox was likcK tt) care). Sam left for New York to 
observe the process firsthand and returned to Iz>s Angeles a fervent 
believer. Harrv was no less desirous of Ixratiiig the big studios, but he 
was unmoved bv the idea of sound, regarding it chiefly as a way of 
bringing music to the movies rather than as a potential revolution 

IX'termined to get his brother to budge, Sam invited him to'what 
Harrv thought was a meeting of Wall Street bankers. It aciually 
turned out to be a demonstration of sound movies Harry admitted 
later that *1 am positive if |hc| said talking picture. I would not |havel 
gone But. watcliiiig a short of a ja/z band and realizing that souikI 
shorts could be used as appetizers before the mam feature, Harrv' 
conceded to experiment with sound Catchings agreed, ()n )une 25, 
1925, Harrv signed a letter of agreement w ith Bell, which had merged 
with VVesteni Klcctric, to make a series of sound films. Western Flcc- 
tric would provide the technical competence. Warners, the artistic, 
lire partnership was working out so well that m IXccmbcr both sides 
agreed to a more pennanent arrangement—or, at least, the Warners 
thought tlicy had agreed. )ohn Otterson. however, thought differ- 
ciith 

Otterson was a former naval officer, fonner prc*sidcnt of tire Win¬ 
chester Repeating Arms Company, and the new head of Klcctrical 
Research Profects. Inc. (KRPI), the division of Western Flectric that 
was responsible for talking films. Iliougb his predecessors had tenta¬ 
tively reached an accord with Warner Brothers, tlic only siudio be¬ 
sides Fox that had shown any real interest in the sound process, 
(Hterson wanted to abrogate the agreement and try to enlist one of the 
larger companies. How much of this was arrogance at not wanting to 
deal with a sinall-potatocs operation like Warners Brothers and how 
much was even anh-Scmitism at having to deal with Jew's at all one 
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couldn't possibly know, but Harrv was deepK embittered by the whole 
affair. Years later, when he and VV'estem Electric were locked in an¬ 
other dispute over sound, the president of the Bell System invited him 
to air their grievances together. “As he HarryJ walked into the office." 
recalled producer Milton Sperling, 

he said, “A/r Grjv. this can be a ver>’ short meeting. I will 
give you all rights to our patents, I will withdraw all our 
suits. ,.. ril do it immediately and at no cost to you, if 
youll do one thing. If youll give me the name of one few 
who works for your company/* 

And the man looked horrified. "What do you think — it's 
the policy of our company to be anti-Semitic?'' 

He said, “No. lust give me the name of a /eu* wording for 
your company" 

Gray said, "Realistically, I don't think I can produce 
one ." 

HdJT)' said, "It's a policy of your company not to employ 
fens. It's a policy of my company not to do business with 
you." And he walked out of the room. 

Apparently Gray was so embarrassed that he ordered his lawyers to 
work out a settlement the very next week. 

In the case of Otterson. Catchings went directly to the president of 
Bell to countermand Otterson s break-off and have the agreement 
reinstated. Under its terms, VV^cstem Electric granted Warners exclu¬ 
sive license for the sound prcKess. For its part. Warners cuminittcd 
itself to sell 2.400 of the systems over the next four yean, for which it 
would receive an 8 percent royalty. The sound prcKc*ss itself was to be 
called Vitaphone. Sam Warner, the family’s greatest cnthii.siast for 
sound, was put in charge of the project and immediately Ix'gan pre¬ 
paring short films at the old V’itagraph studios in BrcKiklyn. while 
Jack, out in Hollyworxl, was preparing a feature with a musical track, 
Don fuan, .starring John Barrymore. Ihc idea was that V'ilaphone 
would be used exclusively for music, not for the spoken word; this, of 
course, was consistent with Harry’s larger aspiration that the movies 
could bring culture to the masses 
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V'itaphonc was first exhibited on August 6, I926, before a hill 
house at tfic Warner Theater on Broadw'ay. ITie program began with a 
“N'ltaphonc Prelude**—an iiitroduetroii by WilJ Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distnbutors of America (the only spo¬ 
ken piece), and the eight musical shorts Sam Warner had pitxiuced m 
New York. After a ten-miiuite intetniissioii came Don Juan. It had 
the intended effect, stunning tlie audience witlr its music and sounds. 
Sam reported hack to jack m Los Angeles that first-nighters included 
Adolph Zukor, Nick Schenck, William Fox, and l^ewis Sel/nick—a 
roster that must have made the triumph particularly sweet for the 
Warners. ITie winds of change had blowti. Ilie next morning Variety, 
the most important entertainment trade paper, issued a special edition 
in acknowlcdgincnt of the impending revolution. Warner Brothers 
stock soared from $8 to S65 per share, and since the Wamcn them¬ 
selves were rnaior stockholders, they became very wealthy men vir¬ 
tually ovennght. 

U hat might have been even greater than the financial benefits 
were the psychological rewards, flaving been second-class citizens 
within the I IoIIv’wtmxI community, the Warners were suddenly setting 
the agenda for the entire industry, aird even in their own eyes it must 
havr seemed that the lowly had risen. Still, the celebrating was some¬ 
what premature If the investment markets were convinced about the 
future of sound movies, the industry itself was less sanguine. V'lta- 
phone c'quipincnt, w Inch consisted essentially of a large rexord player 
sy nchronized to a projetior, was cumbersome and unreliable. Unless 
someone monitored the system closely, the audience was likely to 
hear *‘squaw ks and how ls . [that j wrecked any of the wonder that the 
process might have had.** Many theaters refused to install it, sending 
Warners* stock plummeting again, and the company wound up losing 
close to a million dollars in 1926—which was, howc*vcr, less tlian 
they had lost the previous year. By April 1927 they were forced to 
renegotiate their agreement with Western Klectric once again. Iliis 
tiiiK* they yielded their exclusive rights to Vitaphone in return for an 
end to the purchase agreement and a 5 percent royalty on all sales 
they made to other licensees. Meanwhile, the other mafor film com- 
p;inics signed a one-year moratorium against any sound movies, wait¬ 
ing to sec w hich of the competing sound systems, if any, would finally 
prevail. 
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If the Warners were especially distressed by these developments, 
they didiTt show it, except in Harry s fury at lohn Otterson for contin¬ 
uing to try to wrest Vitaphone from their control. Having bucked the 
conventional wisdom and staked their future on sound, they contin¬ 
ued to produce sound shorts, featuring some of the biggest names in 
vaudeville. But as the momentum from Don Juan l^gan to dissipiite 
early in 1927. they also realized that what they really needed were 
more full-length Vitaphone films to showcase the system and rcinvi- 
gorate the sound movement, judging from the quality of the movie's, 
this was less strategic than one might have thought. 'Ilic second Vita¬ 
phone feature was an incoivscqucntial comedy starring Charlie Chap- 
liiTs brother, Sydney. 'Ilie third, an adaptation of the swashbuckling 
romance Manon Lescaut, starring John Barrymore again, scxmc*d a 
better prospect. But the fourth, the one that would become a mile¬ 
stone in the history' of motion pictures and would make the W^amers 
one of the major forces in Hollywood, was a very unusual choice— 
one that, at first or even second or third blush, seemed a highly 
unlikely prospect for immortality. It was a jewish drama. 

Tlic material on which the film was based had originated as a short 
story’ in Everybodys Magazine by a young jewish writer named Sam¬ 
son Raphaclson and liad come to the attention of the man called the 
greatest entertainer of his time: singer Al jolson. jolson fell that the 
story s conflict between an aged cantor and his young assimilated son 
who wanted to enter show business rcfltxtcxi the tensions in his own 
life. According to one account, he tried to interest D. VV. Griffith in 
the material, and when Griffith refusc'd on the grounds that the story 
was too ‘‘racial,** he brought it to the attention of several studios—all 
of which rcjtxted the story on the same grounds. Raphaclson a|>jxir- 
cntly knew about none of this. When he and jolson met at a night¬ 
club about this time, jolson told him he had read the story and now 
w’anted it adapted as a musical revue. R;iphaclson, w'ho would later 
make a career writing witty, cynical comedies for director l^rnsl Lii- 
bitscli, objected and on his own initiative ada|)tal it into a straight 
drama instead. 

The Jazz Singer, as the play was tilled. opt*ncd on Bioadway on 
September H. 1925. to generally tepid reviews. I he Ncu York Times 
called it a “shrewd and well-planned excursion into the theatre, con¬ 
cerned with a theme of obvious appeal, and assiirctlly so written that 
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cwu the slowest of wits can iiiiderstancl it/* Rut despite the uneiitliu- 
siastie critical response, the play picUd up steam during the jcwish 
High Holidays and tlien glided along for a thirts-cight-wrck nin that 
ended only because the plays star, George jcssel, had signed a con« 
tract with Warner Brothers. ‘Hie day before the |)lay closed, the 
Warners also secured the fdin rights for $S(I.(KM), presumably as a 
\ chicle for jcsscl. 

Both signings—those of jcssel and The jazz Singer—indicated 
something about Hairv W'arncrs oblcctim. jack claimed his brother 
**dcspcratcly** wanted the rights to I he /azz Singer jcssel said he 
wasn't sure how de%|X!rate Harry was, only that Harry liad told him **it 
would be a good picture to make fur the sake of racial t6lcrancc. if 
nothing else." But jcssel apparently didn’t know that racial tolerance 
was one of the few causes that could really animate Harry. Other 
jewish moguls shied away from tiieir judaism and hid it. Harry pa- 
raded it One of the Warners’ first feature's. Your Best Fnend, was a 
soppy story of a jt'w ish mother w ho is spumed by licr haughty gentile 
daughter-in-law until the girl discovers that her mother-in-law is the 
one who has been funding her own high living, jcssel, w ho was un¬ 
mistakably and proudly jewish, was assigned a string of jewish films; 
when he came out to California after The fazz Singer, he was imme¬ 
diately cast in Private Izzy Murphy, about a young jewish delicatessen 
owner in an Irish neighborhood who takes the name Murphy, falls in 
love with an Irish girl, gfH.*s oH to war and bccornc.s a hero, and then 
returns to confess that he is really l//y Goldberg. His girl dcK'sn't care 
and marries him anyway, jessel followed this up with Satlor Izzy 
Murphy and Cmsberg the Great, which showed tliat the Warners 
certainly weren’t doing an\lhing to disguise the fact that Jessel was a 
jew 

I'lic irony tliat ate at jessel for the resi of his life was that Ik* ne\er 
got to play the lead in the film version of The Jazz Singer, for which 
he had originally been signed, jack Warner said that jcssel was as¬ 
signed the role—and the trade papers all announced that he would 
be stamng—but when lie learned that it was going to be a V'itaphone 
pnxiuction, the .star demanded SI0,000 more, jack said he quickly 
agreed, but jcssel demanded that Harry also approve the money. Here 
he badly miscalcu[atc*d. 'Hie last thing jack W'arner wanted was to be 
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held accountable to his brother, jessel was dismissed. Years later jessel 
would claim that his was less a squabble over money than over the 
script, which had totally revised and reversed the ending of the play. 
In the play, the jewish entertainer forsakes show business and takes his 
fathers place in the synagogue. In the film, he docs not. jessel saw 
this as a betrayal of the material and demanded that it be changed—a 
demand, he said, jack W^arner refused. 

Probably neither story' got at the real truth of jcsscls dismissal and 
his real problem—which may have been that he was too jewish for 
the kind of assimilationist fable jack W^amer had in mind. Even 
though Harry' had bought the material and had wanted to make the 
film, it was jack and Sam who actually supervised the production out 
in California, and for them The Jazz Singer w'as less a plea for racial 
tolerance than a highly personal dramatization of the conflicts in their 
own lives and within their own family, jack and Sam could never 
have idcntific'd with a strident professional jew like jcssel. and it w'as 
almost inevitable, after searching vainly for a replacement, that they 
would ultimately cast a jew as totally assimilated as they were. 

Al jolson. the phenomenally popular Broadway star who finally got 
the role, was not only an assimilated jew'; his own cx|x*riences so 
closely parallelc'd those of the plays protagonist, Jakie Rabinovvit/, 
that he was practically playing himself. (In a sense he was. Raphacl- 
son had been inspired to wtite the original story after seeing jolson 
perfonn at the University of Illinois while Raphacison was a student 
there.) jolsons father was a Russian immigrant, an intransigent rabbi/ 
cantor in Baltimore who abhorred his son’s attraction to the secular 
world. “"Hie chief difficulty in our home life,” wTote jolson’s brother, 
Harry, was that .Al and I had been absorbc*d by American customs, 
American freedom of thought, and the American way of life. My 
father still dwelt in the consciousness of the strict, orthodox teachings 
and customs of the old world.” It could have been jack Warner sjx’ak- 
ing. jack left home to join his brothers in the movies, Al jolson left 
home to join a traveling show and later bcxaine a “ja/z” singer— 
”jazz” being a hxise term for any kind of up-tempo music. 

The jazz Singer opened on (Xtober 6, 1927, a (Lite that would 
forewer be engraved in motion picture history as the real beginning of 
the sound era. Even at the time, everyone seemed to recognize the 
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slakcjt. Sincx' Lyon Juun, the iiidustn had bexn waiting for a confir¬ 
mation, a sign that sound uas part of tlic natural evolution of the 
movies and not |iist a short-lived novcits. Now here was one of the 
most (x^ptilar entert«'iiners in America giving his imprimatur to sound 
films. Ill vs hat the Warner hrotliers themselves were confidently pre¬ 
dicting would be ‘‘without a doubt llic biggest stride since the birth of 
the indiistTv.” 

ITie evening was bnsk and clear, and the theater w^s filled with 
notables as it had been for f)r>rt fuan a little more than a year before. 
If they Here waiting for an answer to the question of sound, they sihiii 
got it. Walter W’angcr. a young Paramount executive by way of Ox¬ 
ford. raced into the lobby' during interniissiori and called fosse l^sky 
in California. “Jesse, tins is a revolution!” 1lie audience applauded 
wildly; according to I'he New Vorir Times, it received tlie “biggest 
ovation in a theater since the intrcxliiction of Vita phone.” VV'heii Jol- 
sori strode to the stage afterward to be showered by the audiences 
plaudits, tears rolled down his checks. I'he next morning 7aikor 
called about fifh Paramount executives to his Savoy-Pla/a suite and 
demanded to know why they hadn't made a sound film The same 
scene was iK'ing rccnacied throughout the indirstry. 

None of the Waniers. hem ever, was present for their greatest 
tnumph. Sam Warner, w ho had guided I he lazz Singer through its 
production, had been ill since Don \uan, but the family had lx?en 
reassured that it was tust a stubborn sinus infection; after an operation 
to drain an abscess, he returned to work at the studio, becoming, in 
his brother Jack's wxirds, “a slave driver for perfection.” By the time 
The lazz Singer was aimpletcd in August. Sam had clearly lost 
weigJit and spirit. Still, there was said to be no cause for concern. Ilis 
young wife, actrcss/dancei Lma Basqncttc. continued to work, and 
arrangements proceeded for the premiere of The jazz Singer, 

I hen one dav Sam staggered on the set. W hen Jack urgcxl that he 
go to the hospital, he went without protest Doctors discovered that 
die old abscess had reappeared, and they oix^iatetl oikx again. Within 
days the condition worscncxl. ^Vlbert left New York with two spcxial- 
ists. Harrv left a few days later, but he missed his conncxtion in 
Winslow. Arizona, and had to arrange with the Santa Kc Railroad to 
reroute him through Alhiiqncrque Racing the clock, he arrived in 
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Los Angeles at seven o'clock the next morning. Sam had died at three 
twenty-two; he was only thirty -nine years old. 

The timing was ceric. The man most responsible for The lazz 
Singer died one day before its premiere. He w-as buried on the eve of 
Yom Kippnr; The lazz Singer ends on Yorn Kippur with Cantor Ra- 
binowitz passing away and liis son taking his place. But none of the 
brothers could quite take Sam's place. Sam was Jack's comrade in 
amis, his dearest friend and nearly inseparable companion. Jack had 
followed liim to Pittsburgh, then to Norfolk, and later to Im .Angeles. 
Sam was the one who held the balance of power in the fractious 
W^amer family by managing to be Jack's ally without being Harry 's 
enemy. His death would destabilize the tender trucx* between the fam¬ 
ily's factions and help unicasli the bitter combat that would follow'. 
The W'amers would never be a family again. 


As a historic milestone. The lazz Singers significance was incontro¬ 
vertible. It more than revivified the sound movement; by ad-libbing a 
few' lines. Jolson had made it the first feature film with speech and 
introduced a whole new set of possibilities. • As a movie, however, it 
w'as decidedly less than monumental. “I had a simple, corny, well-felt 
little melodrama,” said Rapliaclson years later, “and they made an 
ill-felt, silly, maudlin, badly timed thing of it.” Rapliaclson was Ixing 
kind. But even if it failed as drama. The lazz Singer did something 
that was extremely rare in Hollywood: it provided an extraordinarily 
revealing window on the dilemmas of the HoIIvwxkkJ Jews generally 
and of the Warners specifically. 

'Ilic plot of The lazz Singer is simplicity itself. Cnitor Rabinowitz. 
the seventh Rabinowitz to become a cantor and the patriarch of bis 
Lower East Side cxHigregation, assumes that his only son, Jakie, will 
follow' the tradition. But Jakic would rather sneak off to the local 
saloon to entertain, and when his father catches him there and forbids 
him from ever setting foot there again, the boy runs away. 


*f>on I turn, which might have riglilhilb claimed tillc as llic fiol full length Miiiitd 
mijvic, liad only inmic and viMind effects, no qxikcfi wind* 
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Years pass, jakic Kabitiowit/ has bccuiiic )ack Robin, a nightclub 
.singer. But |ack is bareh scraping by until a pretts choni.s girl named 
Mars catches his act and later convinces a producer to sign him up 
for a new miisic'al revue. Iliough jack now returns home and is 
wricomed back by his mother, his father is unforgiving. The dilemma 
IS set when Cantor Rabinowit/. apparently sagging under the weight 
of his broken heart, cannot sing the “Kol Nidrc,** the jewish plea for 
forgiveness, on Yom Kippur, the jewish day of atonement and the 
holiest of lewisli holidas^. I1ie congregation pressures jack to stand 
in. but lacks Broadwav revue, its producers obviously insensitive to 
the lew'ish audience, happens to be opening the same night. As the 
screenplay puts it. *’)ack is besieged by the old life and the new, filial 
duty against his life’s ambition, the past against the future ** 

Wliat The lazz Singer really examines is the relationship between 
these two lives and the difficiiltv' of ever reconciling them—of be¬ 
coming “at OIK." .\s the film charactcn/cs them—judaism identified 
w ith the desiccation and doom of the past; show business identified 
with the energv and excitement of the future—one wouldn't really 
H'iint to reconcile them, jack Warner never did. But The jazz Singer 
acknow ledges something that many of the I iollv^ocxl |c^ s themselves 
would acknowledge (though only privately, for fear it might seem to 
compromise their lovalty to America): )udaism somehow fructifies 
show business. It was oik of the sourcc-s of their success in the movie 
indiistrv' and one of their advantages over the gentiles. 

Ilie movie defines this advantage as something like soul. “You sing 
ja/jf." say's jack Robins girifnend. Mary, “but its different. I’here's a 
tear in it ** “You must sing it with a sigh." he is advised by his father 
Raphaelson himself likened it to the passion of prayer and wrote that 
fuzz America “is pray ing w ith a fervor as intense as that of the Amer¬ 
ica which goes sedately to church and synagogue." and “)cws arc 
detenntning the nature and scope of jar/ more tlian any other race." 
llic inheritance of the few's and their gift, the film seems to say. is 
that they inform what tlKV do with their hearts and their pain. After 
centunes of persecution, few's feci more. It is one of the things that 
distinguishes and exalts them, though even within the context of the 
movie lack seems reluctant to broadcast this. I Ic appears on stage, as 
folson himself did, in blackface—one minority disguised within an¬ 
other. It is his way of making his “soul" palatable to the gentiles, 
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lack's quandary is tliat he can bring fudaism to show businc-ss. but 
he cannot bring show business to fudaism—which is to say that fu¬ 
daism c'annot be reinvigorated or rcvitali/al in America or by Amer¬ 
ica. It is alien to it. As faek's mother says, “He has it ifewish prayers) 
all in his head, but it is not in his heart," adding by way of explana¬ 
tion, “He is of America." In the end, fakie/fack can affect no resolu¬ 
tion. His father won't let him be an American; America won't let him 
he a few. Caught between the old life and the new. he is like the 
Hollvwood lews, of lx>th and of neither. In the play, fack yields to 
fakie and rcplac*cs his father on Yom Kippur. Of course, this surren¬ 
der would nev'cr do for fack Warner. In the film, fack satisfies both 
masters. Cl his is what fessel said disturbed him.) He begs off opening 
night, and his Broadway premiere is postponed while he sings the 
“Kol Nidre" in the synagogue.* ITien. in an epilogue, he brings 
down a packed house singing “Mammy," one of folsons trademarks, 
while out in the audience his own mama beams approval. 

How' does faek's (and the fews*) intractable problem suddenly get 
resolved? It is certainly not because fack has found some way to navi¬ 
gate betwc'cn these competing claims or because one has capitulated 
to the other, as Zukor and Mayer had surrendered their fudaism. Ilie 
answer is that the movie, swiftly and painlessly, dissolves the problem 
altogeiher. Within the bounds of theatrical realism this could newer 
happKii, but the movies, after all, arc a world of possibility where 
anything can happen, and of all the themes in The Jazz Singer, this 
might have tKCii tlie most important and the most telling for the 
Hollywood few's. 'Ilie movies can redefine us. 'Hie movies can make 
us new. 'Hie movies can make us whole. 

And that is precisely how the I lollywcMKl fews would use them. 


Before The fuzz Singer, HoUvwtxkI waited. .After The fuzz Singer, tin* 
rush to sound began. “Pnxiucers now realized it was a case of sink or 
swim," said one Western Klexiric sound enginexx. 'Hie cliKHKneficiary 


•PoiiilaJU, Itic "Kol NkJrc" a of rriiiiiuulioii U\ fust lino uic "All llw: vim% 
tlul m;idc iImI were false to oor faitli and all flic proniiws and cMtIn winch 
wc «wt>fc klull be vokI now and fna*vei iikxc.** In dnirl, )aik \inp hii friiiiniialioti of 
the iccitiar world 
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was Western Klcetnc itself, which provided tlic sound equipment and 
wired the theaters, but Warner Brothers, much toOtterson s consterna¬ 
tion, still held a royaltv agreement that paid off handsomely, and they 
still liad a head start on e\er> other studio. Less than a year after The fazz 
Singer^ Warners' stock, w hich liad dipped back to S9 per share when the 
bloom was off Don fuan, climbed to $132. With W'addill Catchings's 
encouragement, Harry Warner now acted boldly. By 1930 he had 
increased the company s assets to $230 million, bankrolling part of the 
new investment with a $> million personal loan 

Some of this went toward converting tin: Warners studios into a 
complete sound facility. More went toward securing theaters to show 
the movies and compete with the industry's giants. First, Harry 
bought the Stanley Company, which not only had 2S0 theaters but 
also held a onc-third interest in First National, one of Hollywood's 
so-callc-d Big Five. W'ltli this share he went after First National itself, 
buying another third outright and getting the final third from W illiam 
Fox, who was conducting his own fire sale to cover his debts in the 
ill-fated takeover of MGM By the time the dust liad cleared, Harry 
had acquircxl over five hundred theaters and in the first six months of 
1930 was averaging one new theater a day. He was also collecting 
record companies, radio stations, and foreign sound patents, and he 
was financing show's on Bioiidw^y. At the depth of the Impression, 
only MCM was as well diversified as Warners, and only MCM would 
weather the hard times as well. 

But the success of the Warner Brothers company coincided with 
personal tragedv and dissension. Harry's twenty-two-year-old son, 
l^wis, was visiting Cuba in February 1932 when he contracted blood 
poisoning from infected gums. (Iliis was not uncommon in the days 
before wholesale use of antibiotics.) Albert and Harry rushed from 
New York, as they had for Sam. and chartered a plane for Miami, 
f rom there they took the boy back to New York, but by this point the 
blood poisoning was beyond control and pneumonia had set in. For 
weeks he languished; on April S lie died. 

Harrvs world was shattered. He had grtxjincd Lewis, Ins only son, 
to take over the studio, as laiemmlc had groomed funior. For rnontlis 
he behaved erratically, calling upon .Adolph /ukor at Ziikor's office 
and then weeping for hours or awakening his daughter in the middle 
of the night and demanding tliat she accompany him to the W^arners 
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corporate headquarters. Once there he announced tliat she was going 
to take her brother s place and began inundating her w ith information 
about the industry. 

Harry eventually renamed his equilibrium, but neither he nor the 
Warners would ever be the same, Harry was now a patnarcb w ithout an 
heir. The studio was now a monarchy without a prince to assume power. 
Harrv' bore the loss; he never mentioned his son in public again. But in 
many respects it was jack who took the heat. It was almost as if Harry 
rc^garded jack, so many years younger than himself, as a mocking 
reminder of Lewis, and after Lewis's death the hostility intensified. 

'Ilie Warners were to survive one more shock that year. W'ith the 
Depression at high tide, David Seiznick, Lewis Sclznick's son and 
the son-in-law of Louis B. .Mayer, had tried to witlidraw funds from 
the Security First National Bank and claimed the bank had refused. 
Sct/nick promptly brought suit. 'Hie Warners' financial patron. Mot¬ 
ley Flint, who ran the hank, was called to testify, and after he stepped 
down from the stand, he .stopped to speak with I>avid s mother. An 
irate realtor who had suffered losses in an investment scheme for 
which he blamc'd Flint, sprung up behind Mrs. Scl/nick. aimcxl a 
pistol directly at flint's face, and fired. Flint died instantly. Ilic as¬ 
sailant was later apprehended and convicted, but the Warners had lost 
their first and staunchc.st advocate, and jack had lost another of his 
closest friends. 

What finally split the Warner family, though, and brought jack and 
Harry's mutual enmity into open warfare wasn't death; it was sex In 
1915, when he was hvcnty-thrcc and miming the Warners' exchange 
in San Francisco, jack had met. romanced, and married a vx>ung 
woman namcxl Irma Solomon. As had virtually all the HoIIvvvikkI 
jc^vs, jack married up. Irma was a cloistered hochJeustche |cw from 
an old San Francisco family, a variety that regarded itself as far re¬ 
moved from Fastern Fiiropean Jews like the Warners as the WASPs 
were. Ilic culture gap was evident as soon as jack brought his teenage 
blond bride back to Youngstown to intnxliice her to llie family. What 
she rcmeinbcrcxl was that Mrs. Warner spoke Fiiglisli so ixxirly that 
slie was iinintelligiblc and tiul the kosher fiMnl they prc]).irttl was 
inedible. 'Ilic Warners were no more impressed bv her llicy calletl 
her the shiksa, Yiddish for '^gentile.’' 

Marriage certainly didn't trim Jack's sails for long, even after he and 
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Imu lud d child. iiamc*d him jack M. Warner, which was con¬ 
sistent with Ckrmian jcwish tradition but a contravention of hlastern 
kiuropean custom, where a child was never named for someone still 
living It could only have been regarded as another of )ack*s little digs 
at his father and brother. I jack was a self-confessed womanizer, and 
with the power of his position he never lackc*d opportunities. As long 
as his father was in Youngstown and Harry in New York, jack was 
accountable to no one. But in the late twenties Beniamin and Pearl 
Warner decided to retire to California Tfieir sons built them a small 
bungalow directly across the street from the studio, and Beniamin 
would visit the lot often, glowing with his newfound importance. He 
brought the same status to the religious community. He became a 
leading hgiire at Congregation Beth-KI, a small synagogue that would 
claim to be Hollywood s first, and he even arranged with A. H. Gum- 
nini to retire the temples S?0,0(>0 mortgage for S15,(X)0. Warner 
gladly donated half and got other leaders in the congregation to 
pledge the second half. But a tew days later lie stonned into jacks 
offic*e, his face “distorted with fury.** Tlie other donors, lie discovered, 
had billed the temple for interest on their loans, lack recommended 
he resign. He did. 

On Friday evenings Beniamin and Pearl Warner often invited their 
children to come observe the Sabbath with them. Kven jack fre¬ 
quently consented, though not without an ulterior motive. “I was his 
beard,** remembered Milton Sperling, a young Wanicrs c.xcxutivc at 
the time. “He was diddling on the side, and my purpose in being 
there iat the Sal>hath dinner] was to confirm, not only from his 
mother and father but fnim an outside source, tliat that is where he 
was. Hut we wcKild fini.sh dinner and then jack would excuse himself, 
and I would stay and play pinochle with his father. When lie*d take 
off, he’d say. ‘Remember, we were together tonight.”* in case his wife, 
Irma, should ask. 

Not long afterward jack dropped the pretense of faithfulness. Iliis 
time lie had fallen m love with the wife of a Valentino imitator 
named Don .Alvarado, who had appeared in several Warner Brothers 
films. Ann Page Alvarado, a bit actress herself, was a remarkably 
beautiful woman: dark and slender with glistening black hair, large 
almond-shaped eyes, and the regal bearing of an .Afghan hound. A 
Catholic from New Orleans, she was also as remote from a jewess as 
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one could possibly be. jack, approaching forty, was infatuated. Even 
before her divorce from Alvarado was finalized in August 1932, he 
had already moved out of his house, and he and Ann were living 
together openly. Benjamin and Harry were indignant. No Warner had 
ever contemplated divorce. 

Jack may have enjoyed provoking his father and brother, but there 
is little doubt that over the next two years he was subjcxrtcd to unceas¬ 
ing pressure and abuse that must have taken its toll, even on so blithe 
a figure as he. Harry regularly excoriated him and called .Ann a 
whore. His father tried reasserting his role as moral authority, lectur¬ 
ing him on his behavior. Nor wiis this a private war. everyone at the 
studio knew* about it. jack seemed unrcgcncratc. ITiough his divorce 
hadn't yet been finalizcxi, as early as 1933 he began plans to have his 
large Beverly Hills home entirely redecorated by William Haines, the 
tonicst of Hollywood interior decorators, in anticipation of his mar¬ 
riage to Ann. But despite jack's seeming indifference to the pressures, 
the wedding itself was delayed over a year and a half—largely, one 
must assume, in deference to the family. Tlien, in April 1935, Pearl 
Warner died after a brief illness, forcing another postponement. Sev¬ 
eral months later Benjamin returned to Youngstown to visit one of his 
daughters. While playing poker with a few of his old cronies, he 
suffered a stroke and passexi away instantly. 

If Harry' had regarded himself as the family's leader even before his 
father’s death, with Benjamin Warner's passing he assumed full com¬ 
mand. “You arc the oldest of my sons,” he quoted his father as saying, 
“and it’s your responsibility' to keep your brothers together. As long as 
you stand together, you will be strong.” Ironically, Harry t<M>k tins 
injunction as further cause to goad and harass jack, jack responded to 
the death differently. Barely hvo months later he and Ann were finally 
married in New' York. His one concx'ssion to his father's memory was 
that a rabbi officiated at the ceremony. By this time, however, the 
family breach wa.s irreparable. Harry and the Warner sisters ostracized 
Ann, barely acknowledging her. Albert invited jack and Ins new wife 
to visit him in Westchester and later in Miami Beach, but he |)omt- 
ttlly refused to let Ann's maid stay in the servants quarters—a refiis;il 
she regardal as a slight. 

jack's remarriage may luvc given the family quarrel new im|Ktus 
and definition, but it was evsentially the s;imc old Iwttlc being fought 
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once again, the young assimilated American |e^ defying the authority 
of the past to establish tlie supremaev of the future- lliis, of course, 
s\asn*t just their battle. ITic Warners, split as they were between Harry 
and jack, between obligations and aspirations, between the old and 
tlie new; between |udaisiii and America, were actually a kind of para¬ 
digm of the tensions of assimilation generally, pist as The jazz Sin^r 
was its clearest, most paradigmatic artistic expression. 

But where almost esery other one of the flollvwtNKi jews was en¬ 
gaged 111 an endless search for gentility and ultimately found himself 
defined by that search, the Waniers. like their alter ego )ack Robin, 
really weren't attracted to that life. K\xn within Hollvwgod, where 
the genteel was often vulgan/ed, the VV’aniers were regarded as anti¬ 
intellectuals, and despite Harry s avowed desire to spread culture, 
none of them was cultiired and none of them read. In (ac*t. tliey 
seldom if ever even read film properties. When director Mcmn 
IxrKov, on his hones moon after marry ing Harry s daughter, saw every¬ 
one reading Anthony Adivrse. he wired jack to read it. "Read it?*’ lack 
c-abled Iraek. "I can’t cvni lift it ” Or when jack |r. would return 
hoirie from cxilk^ and discuss with his father something he had 
learned, jack would admonish, "Now, don’t you go giving me that 
college talk,** though )ack )r. ascrilKrd thi.s less to antiintclicctualism 
than to lii-s fathers seii.sitivity over his own lack of formal education. 

Whether out of a grudging sense of inferiority or out of disdain, tiic 
VN'aniers. then, were obs iously c’liergizcd by .somctlung other than the 
desire to appease and enter the establishment. ITicy were energized 
by the very thing that lore them apart; the conflict between the old 
and new, between judaism and .America. For them, it w-as, as Isaiah 
Berlin once described it in a similar context, a tension that ’^sharpens 
the perceptions, and, like the grit which rubs against an oyster, causes 
suffering from which pearls of genius sometimes spring.” 'Hicrc was 
no middle way—no possible rapprochement betw'cen Harry'*s suffo¬ 
cating authority and lack’s bra/en defiance or between the provincial 
judaic world and a new world without the old moral coordinates. For 
them, the only course was to continue the fight. 



He enjoyed playins 
Harry Cohn; he liked 
to be the bisgest bug 
in the manure pile. 

EUA KAZAN 

In the general run of 
humanity, people either give 
you a lift, or depress you; or 
bore you, or, as with most, 
leave you indifferent But not 
Harry Cohn. Just his presence 
would make your hackles 
rise and your adrenals pump 
furiously. He annoyed and 
belittled—until he made 
you hate. 

FRANK CAPRA 


AT some: point in his UKK. AP. 
parently very early, Hany^ Cohn declared war on the world, and he 
lived his entire life thereafter seeking vcngcancx* for slights real or 
imagined. A case in point came shortly after World War II. when 
Cohn’s personal assistant, W'illiam Graf, was reviewing applications 
for a receptionists position. Graf told Cohn, “‘I’ve got a man I’m just 
about to hire, but I thought I’d like to talk to you alxnit it.,.. He’s a 
nice fellow. He’s young and he’s a veteran from the war and he went 
to West Point.’ He said, ’Hire him. Right away. Fkin't tell me any 
more.’ I said, ‘Why is that?' He said, ’I always wanted to go to West 
Point. Now. I'd like to say I hired a West Pointer’ And I've always 
rememberexi that, because what he was implying, to me at least, was, 
'Look, I may not have gone to college, but I have gotten myself to the 
point where a West Pointer is coming to me for a |ob. bnially a 
retribution.”’ 


"I Don’t 
Get Ulcers. 
lOive’Em!” 
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Amon^ the indomiublc forces of Holl>'>\xx)d. Cohn, bullying and 
cuntempKtous, was probably the most fearsome *^1 le put more people 
in the ccmctcrv than all the rest of them combined.** said one awC' 
struck observer. Like Adolph Zukor. Cohn luxuriated in power, and 
he cxudcti it. Wlurii he walked into a room, trailing the pungent 
scent of Carnival dc Vcnisc cologne, the effect was galvanic “‘I'he 
eyes were dark and penetrating, the shoulders in the grey suit enor¬ 
mous. the smile was forelioding. ready to deliver an acc'olade or a 
crushing ultimatum.** wrote one witness. ‘'Nobody could fail to be 
unnersed by such concentration of personal power. I'he cigar pro¬ 
truded from behind the colored pocket liandkerchicf like a deadly 
weapon. If he reaches for it—duck! I thought/* Cohn was fully con¬ 
scious of the effect; he was tlie grand eminence of Columbia Pictures, 
and he anogatcxl ib power to himself the way a monarch arrogated 
divine right. When he suggested that director Rouben Mamoulian 
revise a scene in the film Golden Boy, Mamoulian protested. ‘‘Why? 
Give me one reason ** Cohn said, “Tlic reason is—I am the president 
of Columbia Pictures.** 

VV hat he believed most dc‘S'outly was tfiat power governed human 
affairs. In the early thirties, before it became impolitic to say so, 
Cohn had been an admirer of Italian dictator Benito Mussolini, re¬ 
leasing a documentary on his life and accepting an invitation to visit 
him in Rome. (It was said tlut what impressed him most was the story 
that Mussolini refused novcKalne when he went to the dentist.) He 
was so taken by his hosts imperial style that when he returned to 
llollywcxxl he had his own office redecorated to look like Mussolini's, 
right down to the blond, semicircular desk that surrounded him like 
some massive appendage; for years, even after the war. he openly 
displayed a photo of Mussolini there. 

^et this wasn't simply a tribute from one dictator to another; Cohn 
was adopting Mussolini's strat^y. It was about a thirty-foot walk from 
the olficc door to Cohn's desk—a trek visitors called llic Last Mile. 
*‘V\’hy do you have the desk here—all that distance?** a friend. Co¬ 
lumbia executive jonie l aps, once asked him. “He says. By the hmc 
they walk to m> desk, they're beaten.* l>o you hear the psychology? 
He knew the effect. They’d shit in their panb by the time they'd get 
there.** 



Adolph Zukor, the man 
wtx> would be chiefly 
responsible for the rise 
ot Paramount Pictures, 
In 1896 at ase twenty- 
three, when he was 
still a furrier. 
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Frierxjs, partners, and ultimately rivals: Adolph Zukor and Marcus Loew at Loew's 
Lons IslarKf estate 
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Zukor and productkxi associate Jesse L Lasicy survey the site of the oev^ 
Paramount Studios in 1996. Zukor was the killer^ Lasky the dreamer. 
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The founder of Universal 
Pictures, ’UrKte" Carl 
Laemmie—the moit 
uncharacteristic of the 
Hollywood rrK>suK. 
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William Fox, the founder of Fox Pictures, with hts daushters, Asona and telle, m the 
Sarden of his estate at Woodmere, Lons Island 
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Laemmie and his 
beloved son, Julius, 
renamed Carl, Jr, who 
inherited the studio on 
Ns twenty-first birthday. 
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On location V) 1919 at Bis Bear, California, for his Arst Hollywood fteturc, In 

OtdKentuckr LouisB. Mayer, Mrs Mayer, director Marshal Ncilan (wIkmc flasrant 
womanizir >3 infuriated Mayer), arxf star Anita Stewart. 

wvAficouzcnoN 


The royal style . Mr. and 
Mrs LouisB Mayer 
outside ha first studio 
on Mission Road in 1923, 
when B P. Schuibcrs 
was sublettins space V 

Mayer had desisned it 
after the chBteau of 
Cherxxiceaux 
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Samuel ‘Roxy" Rothafel m 1925, when he was the leadins movie theater impresario 
In America. 
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Nicholas Schenck, the povver behind 
the throoe at M-G-M. 
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Joseph Schenck, Nicholas's older 
brother, the most incorrisfbie of the 
Hollywood mosuis and one of the 
best liked. The pose of intri$ue 
suited him. 

TMC MUSCUM or MOOctN Airr^ 
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The Jto Sinser. Al Jolson causht between the old life, a temple m&cher (on the 
left), and the new, his girl Mary (on the right) 
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jack Warner (on the teft) with Ns first wife and brother Hany, Jack's nemesis, with 
Mrs. Harry Warner Their attire reflected more fundamental differences 
THi MuscuM or moocrn AXi/ntM sitis ajbchm. 



Jack Warner with the second Mrs. Warner, Ann Alvarado, at Trocadero's in 1937. 

Thek marhase widened the family breach 
THi MusfUM or MOOfiiN Airr^sM STiis AacfWE 
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One employee said an audience with Cohn made one feel "all of a 
.sudden alone... wondering whos going to draw' first.*' Usually it was 
Cohn, who delighted in disarming almost everyone with his shocking 
bluntness. Upon meeting the actress Kim Stanley for the first time, 
he immediately dressed down director Fred /innemann, who had 
made the introduction. "Why are you bringing me this girlie?** he 
said, ignoring Stanley. "She's not even pretty.** )ack Lemmon remem¬ 
bered meeting Cohn and sticking out his hand for a handshake. In¬ 
stead, Cohn smacked a riding crop on his desk. His very' first words 
were. "'Fire name's got to go.** Cohn was worried that critics would 
call the young actor's films "lemons.** 

An invitation to Cohn*$ inner sanctum was regarded with dread, 
and one employee remembered that the first thing that came into his 
mind whenever Cohn demanded an appearance was, "1 wonder what 
he wants me for? Did I do soiiK'thing that irritated him?" 'miey used 
to come up here trembling, absolutely trembling." said William Graf. 
"F-ven his own secretary, Duncan Cassell.,.. People like Eve Kt- 
tinger, who was the head of our story' department, used to conic 
dowii. ‘What doc*s he w^ant me for?’ I said, ‘Just sit down and relax,* 
because I could see how emotional they were. If you were fearful of 
[losing] your job, hc*d terrify’ you." 

Cohn epitomized the profane, vulgar, cruel, rapacious, philander¬ 
ing mogul, and Red Skelton spoke for many when he said, after 
thousands attended Cohn's funeral, "Well, it only proves what they 
always say—give the public something they want to see, and tlR*y‘ll 
come out for it." But since Cohn was also shrewtl and manipulative, 
there was usually a method behind his meanness. \s Max Young- 
stcin, a film executive who had many dealings with Odin, explained. 
‘To describe him with only those aspects of his character is to be so 
ovcrsimplistic as to give you a picture that would carry maylK* fifty 
percent of the truth but not a hell of a lot more." 

lb those who kne^w* him well, Cohn w'as a master strategist, a Ma¬ 
chiavellian who carefully gaugexJ the effects of his behavior and sel¬ 
dom ack*d without anticipating the consequences. Being well liked 
was never very higli on his list of priorities; in Odin's view lK*ing 
popular was sissified. Being in full control and displaying it was. how¬ 
ever. Cohn was consumed with establishing tla* pose of the tough 
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guv, jikI though this may have seemed a ver>’ long vs'ay from the pose 
of gentility that most of the other Hollywood |ews tried to strike, its 
sources, at least, were similar. In Cohn, as in the other Hollywood 
lews, class, lack of education, religion had all conspired to make a 
great hurt—the hurt of the outsider. But unlike the others, he was 
not b> temperament an appeaser, playing by the rules of the estab¬ 
lishment. His flagrant contempt and his cynicism were armaments of 
anger. By stripping down the dynamics of class into a kind of vicious 
Darwinism, Cohn obviously felt he was revealing the real rules in the 
game of power. While as an urban )ew he could never hope to win a 
contest of gentility, he could win tins battle of naked aggitssion. He 
was better because he was tougher—better because he operated under 
no illusions. 

**He ratcxl writers and directors by their guts," wrote Frank Capra, 
Columbias gutsiest and best director m the thirties, **on the raw^ 
theorv that creators with mettle knew more about what they were 
doing than the gentle, .sensitive kind. He might be unsure, but he 
wouldn't stand for uncertainty in his creative people " It was said that 
Cohn would berate a writer even before reading his script. If the 
writer admitted there were problems, Cohn went right for the jugular. 
If the wTiter protested, Cohn generally gave him his w'ay. "(Hie w^s a 
man who believed in other people’s convictions," said Academy 
Award-winning screenwriter Daniel Taradash. 

but he made you prove you helie\'ed them. He M'ould test 
you with itwumerahle negatives, innumerable questions, 
often apparently irrelevant, often maddeningly repetitive. 

He would lean back behind the desk, watching, absorbing 
the measure of your belief. If you hesitated even momentar¬ 
ily, he would also waver. Hut if you survived the ordeal, if 
you maintained a ratatatat equal to his, a moment would 
generally come when he'd hold up a hand. He would sigh as 
if in pity at your hardheaded ness. Then he would say, "Go 
ahead ** 

Cohn seemed to love a good tussle like this; tension was the cataK'st 
m his distinctive artistic process. As writer Carson Kanin said, "He 
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believed instinctively that it was only out of hostility, conflict, and 
abrasiveness that superior work could be created." 

To maintain this truculent pose, Cohn had felt it necessary to ban¬ 
ish his past, much the way Louis B. Mayer had, apparently seeing it 
as a possible chink in his facade of invincibility. VMiatever demons 
lurked in his childho<xl, whatever abases he suffered, he never said, 
even to his most intimate friends. His father was a German Jew who 
ran a tailor shop on New’ Yorks Upper East Side, specializing in 
police uniforms. What the family reiiiembcrc'd is that when Police 
Commissioner Teddy Roosevelt would storm through the city during 
rain showers, rousting slacking policemen from their sanctuaries, Jo¬ 
seph Cohn's tailor shop was one of his regular stops. Harry's mother, 
Bella, was a Russian Jewess from the Pale of Settlement near the 
Polish border, and she was gcncmlly regarded as the family's moving 
spirit, drumming up business and cxillcxting money' for her less ag¬ 
gressive. more diffident hu.sband. Harry adored her. A fiercely inde¬ 
pendent woman, she always lived according to her own lights, even 
after Harry had become successful. Despite his appeals, she never 
moved to California and never changed her life-style. She was happy 
in a modest apartment overlooking the George Washington Bridge, 
wlicrc she could watch the bustle. 

Joseph and Bella had four sons: Max. Jack, Harry' (bom in 1891), 
and Nathan. Max, the eldest, was the only one who attended college 
and the only one who tried to maintain a distance from the film 
industry, but in the family he was also accounted the least successful. 
When his textile business failed, Harry gave him a minor job in the 
studio, and when Max’s wife died, Harry brought his brother’s twn 
young daughters. Leonorc and Judith, into his home to raise as his 
own—which was. no doubt, one part cliarity and one part revenge. 
Nathan, the youngest brother, was driven by few ambitions and was 
satisfied as Columbia’s New York sales branch manager, but he was 
also the most intellectual of the Cohns, which meant that he kept 
his distance from his bullying older brother. Nathan's passion was 
art, and over the years he Iniilt an extraordinary collection of early 
Impressioiii.st paintings. It was Jack, dough-faced, stcMUKvhoiildered, 
iKspectacIcd, and with a thin mustache that marie him Icnik like a 
MiK|uetoast, who lKX*amc his brothers |xirtiier and most frc(|ucnt 
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target. For Harn; they were all guilt> uf the unpardonable cardinal 
sin—they were weak—though only jack seemed unaware of this 
terminal condition and would have to pay for brooking Harry s au¬ 
thority. 

Jack, however, had been the one who had introduced Harry to tJre 
movic.s. Quitting sch<K)l at fourteen, as Harry would. Jack went to 
work for a New York advertising agency, where for six vears lie steadily 
advanced through the ranks But he was taken by' movies, and when 
Carl Laenimle fonned his IMP pnxiuction company. Jack left adver¬ 
tising and went to work in the lab collecting film stock and dc*\eloping 
exposc*d film. At the time, l^t9, IMP was a little ragtag'company. 
Many of its films were shot in the hack of a beer garden in Brooklyn 
and then mshed to the office on Fourteenth Street for prcKC*ssing in a 
cramped lab. **\Ve only had a very limited number of racks to hang 
the films on to dry.'’ remembered Jack. **After we used up the racks we 
would sit around for hours waiting for the film to dry before we could 
go ahead w ith more developing. We also sat atfiund for days at a time 
waiting for raw stcK'k.^ Still. Cohn turned out three thousand feet of 
film each day or roughly forty -five minutes' worth. 

Within a few years l^cmmlc would beat the F/dison I mst and. 
rcincorporated as Universal, become one of the largest film pnxJuccrs 
in the country Jack would iKxorne a relatively important part in the 
creative machine, inaugurating a Universal newsreel and then head¬ 
ing up the editing department He was also learning lessons in econ¬ 
omy with which he wtmid later lurass his brotlicr at Columbia. As 
chief cutter it was lack's |ob to broker between the tightfisted 
Liemmie and his employees, encouraging Universal directors to 
shoot more film, while at the same time assuring them that they were 
making only otie-reclers. He would then, at Laemiiilcs instruction, 
cut the f(K>tagc into two-rcxlcrs, though the directors and actors would 
only get paid for a onc-rcclcr. 

In I9n one of these directors, C^corge Ixxine lucker, hatched the 
idea of making a film to exploit what had Ixxorne a nationwide ob¬ 
session with white slave traffic. Cohn, who as a child had joined the 
p<ihcc at his father's shop when they launched their vice raids, lovcxl 
the idea, but the S5,(K)0 budget was prohibitively high for tlic econ¬ 
omy-minded Universal, and Laemmie said no. So Cohn tcxik the 
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initiative. He conspircxl to make the film anyway, using cximpany 
facilities, and rounded up threx more Universal employees who, 
along with "Pucker and Cohn, each agreed to kick in $1,000 to stand 
the costs if Laenimle, after seeing the completed picture, still refused 
to pay for it. 

"Pucker shot Traffic in Souls, as the picture vv'as called, in between 
other assignments at the studio, while the administration was prtxK- 
cupied with its own internecine quarrels behveen Laemmie and Pat 
Powers, the other major stockholder in Universal ai>d l^emmlc's 
nemesis. By the time the film was finished. Tucker had shot over ten 
reels of uncut footage, which none of the Universal c.xecutivcs knew 
about, but he had so ranklcxl Mark I')intcnfass, the temporary man¬ 
ager of the studio, on the pictures thc^ did know about that Dinten- 
fass fired him. "Phat left jack Cohn cutting the film covertly in his 
office at night. When he was finished a month later, he arranged a 
showing for Laemmie; but Laemmie. busy devising new attacks 
against Powers, talked throughout the screening and .seemed unim- 
pressexi. Meanwhile l^cmmlc's rivals held him responsible for letting 
the picture get made at all. 

.At the next board meeting Laemmie, possibly to disarm his op|x>- 
nents, retaliated by offering to buy the picture for SI0,000. Now^ the 
board, thinking that Laemmie might be trying to sew up a potential 
blockbuster for himself, couiitcrcxi with an offer of $25,000. Traffic in 
Souls, a seventy-five-minute melodrama about a rigid civ ic critsiidcr 
who is actually running a den of w hite slavery behind the front of his 
International Purity and Refonn Ixaguc office, opened on November 
24, ion, and playcxl to thirty thousand viewers m its first week. By 
the end of its run it had grossed $450,000. making it one of the most 
popular films of its time and providing a windfall for Universal—all 
because Jack Cohn had a fondness for the vice squad. 

While Jack was learning how to squeeze nickels at Universal, Harry 
had cmixirked on a more picaresque carex'r. A poor student, he quit 
school at fourteen and landed a spot as a Ikiv singer in a Broadway 
play. When the play closed he t(K>k a job as a shipping clerk, but the 
world was full of tantali/iiig iiKlueeiiients for someone with Cohns 
nerve and swagger, and he could never Ixr slave to a time cl<Kk. 
O^hn, who was cnigiiiatic about most of his youth, later braggetl 
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about fencing stolen furs and liiistling pcKil at Bergman s Poolroom on 
Il6th Street and Ixmiox Avenue. Iliat wasn't all he hustled In the 
early thirties, writers Philip Dunne and Preston Sturges formed a 
lliursday-night Hollywood bow ling club, and Cohn, uiicliaractcristi- 
cally. joined. **VV‘c caught on to the fact right away that Harr>^ Cohn 
w*is a su}xrrb bowler, a really good bowler/ remembered Dunne. 


So he tM tis the story' himself that he and a partner uu'd to 
work upstate NW York and the Midwest And their method 
was this: Harry wtmld go into a town and bowl rather badly 
and then win a few games and make a fen^ bets and then 
push the bets and bowl better and better and finally clean 
out the fouTi.... Then hed come to the alley one night 
and say, ^l/)ok here, felUm^. ive got a confession to make. 
Ym a professional bowler, and Vve conned you. *. but I've 
kept a record and here's yours, foe, and here's yours, Tom,** 

He handed all the money back. He said, **/ bke this town 
and I'm thinking of opening some business here, and I'll 
settle down and he one of you.” So then hed stay for about 
a week and bowl w ith them and give them hints ..,. And 
then his partner would come to town. Well, his partner 
would go on the alley boasting and saying, **/ can heat any 
son of a hitch in the world.” 

So all the townspeople would say, ^‘Weve got the guy who 
can take it.” Then the real bets would be made. Harry' 
would lose, and he and his partner would move to the next 
town. 


For roughly scsen years, until he w^s twxnt>-one, Cohn sailed 
along this way. hustling and RimHamming; it was his real education 
But however lucrative and gratifying these larcenous escapades might 
have been, he was still drawn to show business—possibly for the 
glamour, even more likely for the sex that usually came with being a 
performer. An exhibihonist by nature, he formed an act in 1912 sing¬ 
ing with a popular neighborhood pianist named Harry Rubinstein. 
After five months playing in a local nickelodeon before the movies 
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rolled. Cohn t'onvinced Rubinstein to join him in Baltimore, where 
it would be easier to break in. .As it turned out, it wasn't. After wceb 
of joblessness they dissolved the ati and returned to New York. Ru¬ 
binstein took a job playing for singing waiters at an inn out in the 
Bronx. Harrv took a job as a trollc*) conductor on the line Rubinstein 
happened to ride. Whenever his old partner offcrcxl him the nickel 
fare. Harrv routinely refused, saying he just wouldn’t ring it up and 
making a gesture of derision at Rubinstein s softness for twen try ing to 
pay. 

Cohn didn’t stay a trolley conductor for long. According to his 
biographer. ‘‘'Phe tolerant company expected c-onduclors nonnally to 
pocket 15 percent of the fares. Young Cohn reversed the formula, 
allowing the company IS percent.*' Instead, he got a job as a song 
plngger. A song pluggcr was hired by music publishers to sell, in the 
hillest sense of the word, songs to performers, who would then sing 
the songs in their acts, and to stores, which would then sell the sheet 
music. 'Ilic sheet music was the publishers* profit center. Ilic job 
re<|uired singing and selling in equal measure, and Harry had both 
the temperament and the looks, with his mesmeri/.ing china-blue 
eyes and his curly hair. One of his biggest boasts was that, during this 
passage of his life, he had single-handedly made a hit out of "RagHmc 
Cowboy Joe.** Years later Cohn would sing the simg at every opportu¬ 
nity “with all the desperate energy' of his younger self.** “He [Ragtime 
)oc) taught me/ Cohn would say. “that if you believe in something 
and yon stick with it and w ith w hat you believe in, no son of a bitch 
around is doing to get ahead of you.** As a kind of remembrance of 
this period, he had an oversi/.ed piano installed m his office, and he 
would tap out mekxlics with one finger a.s lie beamed with sjitisfiic- 
tion. 

Yet song plugging didn't hold him long, cither—he claimed be¬ 
cause he couldn’t stand working for someone else—and he com- 
plaincxl that he was fired when an act of singing sisters he thought he 
had channed fiiilcd to appear at the office the next day to hear some 
new songs. Nevertheless. Harry was a go-getter, and no doubt in¬ 
fluenced by his older brother jack, he sprang a new idea. Music 
publishers liad generally plugged songs at movie theaters nstiig song 
slides before the feature and cxmdncting a singalong (adm thought 
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that cine could do a more effective job using movies instead of slides* 
and he set up an office to test his theory, cutting a short film of 
soldiers to fit the lyrics of a military song. Several music publishers 
placed orders for films of their emu songs, and with )ack as his entree, 
he sold the idea to Universal. W ithin a short time he was working for 
Universal himself, sent to the California studio as an administrative 
assistant. 

By this time jack, though only tlnrty, had worked for l^acmmle for 
over a decade and was growing restless. Possiblv because Uiemmle 
was notoriously cheap, jack began pondering the idea of starting a 
small film cumpany of his own to produce shorts. Eventually he lured 
)oc Brandt to join liiin. Brandt, an attorney and l^enimlc's executive 
secretary at Universal, had been jacks friend since they’d worked at 
the advertising agency together It isn’t clear exactly how Harry be¬ 
came a partner, since he and lack wea* less than cordial to one an¬ 
other even then, unless jack realized that he needed someoive with 
Hullywuud coniicctioiis However it happcnc'd. m 1920 the three 
formed tlic C.B.C. Film Sales Company and set up New ^’ork offices 
in the same building as Universal. ’Hieir first efforts were a series of 
shorts called the Hall Room Bovs, based on a comic strip about two 
bums who puncture the pretensions of high society ; it was a subject 
obviously consonant with Hariy's own icoiKK'lasm Tlicir first capital 
was a $I00,()(H) loan from \. H Ciannim, who would as a result 
become a revered figure, even to Harry, 

Out in California, Cohn set up his offices in a little one-block 
enclave off Sunset Boulevard that had become known as Poverty Row 
because it hoiisc'd dozens of fly-by-nighters try ing to crash I lollywood. 
iColin actually shared his offices witli another minor puKliiccr, 
Moms Sehlank.) Poverty Row was the demimonde of production— 
ramshackle and chaotic. Frank Capra compared its jerry-built evolu¬ 
tion to that of cigar boxes piled willy-nilly by playful children. 

ffJuD iitJes were now three stories high; the third, tuo 
stones; the fourth, one and a half. 

Sarrow halls, nsmg and falling with the une\tn lewis, 
tunneled through the maze, partitions honeveambed it into 
tiny "^offices", afterthoughts of exposed pipes for water, gas. 
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and heat pierced the flimsy walls; crisscrossing electric wires 
—inside and out—tied the jerry-huilt structure together to 
keep it from blowing away: The last “*crazy house*^ touches 
were the comical stairways, interior and exterior. Some got 
yvu places—others just got you. 

For Mayer or /iikor, with their pretensions to rc‘spcctability, this 
would have been intolerable. For Cohn, with his pretension to ma¬ 
chismo. it was actually an invigorating environment in which to 
prove, once again, his jungle daring. Poverty Row was the Holly wcxxl 
cxjuivalent of the New York streets where one fended for oneself. It 
suited him. It suited his brusque, contentious style. On Poverty Row 
Cohn learned to work quickly and cheaply, pressuring his employe*cs 
to get as much out of them as he could. It was an entirely different 
kind of satisfaction from that of a Mayer or Zukor—the rush of out- 
hustling and squeezing as opposed to the exhilaration of ascending. 

At C.B.C—and later at Columbia—speed was of the essence. Di¬ 
rector Howard HavvLs rcniembered visiting his friend. Frank Capra, 
some years later at the studio. “Harry Cohn knew everybody who 
came into the studio.... So he asked me up to his office, and he 
said, ‘I’m stuck for a story.* ‘Who for?* ‘Cary Grant and jean Arthur * 
‘Well,* 1 said. ‘herc*s about ten pages of yellow p;i|x-r that I scribbled 
down this morning.* And... lie looked it over and he came down to 
Capra*s office. He said. 'When can you start?* ‘Well, what do you 
mean?* ‘Wc*vc got to have it going in a couple of wevks.**’ And that’s 
how Hawb*s Only Angels Have Wings was born. 

If Poverty' Row was a fast-biiek factory where artists weren’t pam- 
|xrtd and scripts wcre*n*t nurtured, it l)oth attracted and reqmrctl a 
certain kind of individual — the kind writer Dorc Schary, in describ¬ 
ing Cohn, called ‘‘b<M>tlcggcr.s and icemen and butchers... an easygo¬ 
ing. rough guy.** In the early days at C.BC.. Cohn surrounded 
himself w ith precisely tlK*sc sorts of men—other New ^'ork lews w ho 
knew how to dish it out. Most likely no other sort of man could have 
stood working for him. “Ncetlless to say. he was lewisli," wrote I*rank 
Capra of Sam Briskin. the most im|x)rtant of C^ihn’s early lieuten¬ 
ants “'lo stand the gaff on Poverty Row. yon had to be )cwish—even 
if you were Italian ** Briskin was fairlv tvpieal of C^ihn*s first bench- 
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men He had attended night school at the City Cxillege of Ne^% York, 
majoring in accounting. When he graduated, Ins older biuthcr. Bar- 
no, \iho was also an accountant, clued him m to a position at a 
fledgling film company. C.B.C. In those early years Bnskin helped 
take care of the payroll and arrange financing, but. as a kind of go-be¬ 
tween for jack and Harry, his duties expanded. Kxtremely ambitious 
himself, in 1924 he left to fomi a company of his own. called Banner 
Films. But he was back two years Liter, this time as general manager 
of the studio out in California. 

While the major studios made certain to have a ‘"creative'’ man m 
charge of production—)cssc l^sky and B. P. Schulberg at Paramount; 
fnnner wTiter Darr\l Zanuck at Warner Brothers; Irving 'Phalbcrg at 
MCM—it was apt for Harry Cohn to have an accountant, tlioiigh 
not just becaave Cohn was more eost-eonscious than most of the 
other Holly wood chieftans. Bnskin, with his shock of wild hair and 
his tliick glasses, may have looked soft and bookish like tlic New York 
accountant he was. but he was blunt and aggressive and not one to 
ccKidle his actors, writers, and directors the way tire creative execu¬ 
tives did One writer, asking tor a raise to two hundred dollars, re- 
membcrcxl Bnskin telling liim m tlie best Cohn manner, *"YWrc fired 
at the end of this term. When you come crawling hack looking for 
work, youll be glad to get a hundred." 

Bnskin had another important function at C.B.C. Ixrsides meting 
out I larry *s puiiishinciits and absorbing Ins abusc*s. i Ic was a one-man 
recruiting office. His brother Ining came to work as an executive, as 
did his brothcr-in-law. Abe Schneider, who had once delivered newv 
papers to the C.B.C. office and would later become president of Co¬ 
lumbia Pictures. Schneider then brought in his brothcr-m-law. Leo 
)affe, another New York )cw. It was a formidable array of chut/pah. 
and it gave literal force to Capra s characterization of Poverty Row as 
a refuge for nervy and tenacious )ewv who couldn't be Iwthered with 
tlie niceties of tlic creative process observed at many of the larger 
studios. 

But for Cxihn, at least, the role of hustler didn't end at tlic studio 
gate. It was a sign of how deeply ingrained it was in him that even his 
courtship became more a contest than a romance 'Ilic object of his 
desire was an incongruous choice for someone with Cohn's well-dc- 
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served reputation for womanizing. Rose Barker was hardly prepossess¬ 
ing. She was short, rather stocky, and unassuming—*'very' unlike 
Harry' Q>hn,'* recalled Sam Briskin $ son Gerald. “Nothing rubbed off 
from him to her." Roses sister 'Pillie was married to Max Winslow, a 
prominent New York music publisher, and Harry had met her biick 
in the late teens when he w'as plugging songs. 'Ilic relationship was 
casual. Harry moved to California to head up C.B.C. Rose married a 
wealthy attorney in New York, lliat was that. 

Or so it seemed. Oddly, or perhafis not so (xldly given Cohn's 
strange psyche, it w’as only after Rose had married that his ardor 
suddenly seemed to intensify'—almost as if he had lost a contest in 
which he hadn't even been engaged. Part of this was almost certainly 
the fact that she had married an attorney; Cohn would alw'ays ciivy 
attorney's, and he made the law into one of his avexations. poring 
over casebooks and memorizing rulings. Part w^s probably that she 
had married “above" him. Both motives gave impetus to Cohn's Dar¬ 
winistic tendencies, in which be would assert bis superiority over his 
social betters, and when Cohn was set on something he was an ex¬ 
tremely difficult man to resist. In 192? he began to woo her. asking 
her to come out to California for a visit. With a friend as companion 
and beard. Rose eventually agreed. Handsome, brash, and charming 
when he wanted to be. he apparently dazzled her, though she re¬ 
turned home to lier husband two weeks later as planned. .According to 
Cohn's biographer, it w'as the traveling companion who finally con¬ 
fessed to Rose's hiislxind that Rose had been seeing Colin Jlie attor¬ 
ney. gracious in defeat, granted her a divorce and IxstovvctI a liealthy 
settlement on her—a goexi deal of which, everyone knew, was then 
pumped into Cohn's compiiny after thew married in 192?. .\ short 
lime later—it was said bexause C.B.C. was often disp.iraged as 
“comt'd Ixref and cabbage"—0)lm reinconxKated the eoni|)an\ 
under a new name. 

Hcneefortli, he would lx the head of Columbia Picturc-s 


lake so many of the jewisli tiH^giils themselves, frank Capra was an 
immigrant He had come to .America from Sieilv m PXI? when he 
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was six vcafs old His family settled m lx)s Angeles, where he worked 
at a luimix'r of odd |oIh to add to the family treasury. But Capra also 
had lofK ambihons. He graduated lugh school and then received an 
engineering degree from the I’hrcMip Institute (later renamed the Cali^ 
fomia Institute of lechnologs ). After sersing briefly in the anny dur¬ 
ing VV'oild War I, Capra coiildirt hnd a job m engineering, so he 
knrxrkcd around the Southwest, conning and panhandling as Harry 
Ca>hn harJ done in the f^st and Midwest—^“‘hopping freights, selling 
photos house to house, hustling poker, playing guitars.*' IXiring one 
stretch, he sold a set of inspirational b(M>ks dtHU to dcKir, tugging 
customers* heartstrings with a story of how he had been ortAiancd and 
was breaking Ins liack picking rocks from a field when a solicitous 
bookbinder took pits on him and taught him the trade. Now he only 
wanted to place these Isnoks in the customer's home, so he could 
return to the bookbinder and make more, 

lliough he bad no filmmaking cxpencnce whatsoever, he an¬ 
swered a San Kninctsc'O newspaper ad of a putative film company and 
convinced the head that he was actually a prominent dirtxior cur- 
rentlv vacationing there He got the assignment and made a short film 
adaptation of Rudvard Kipling's ballad "f'ultati Fisher's Boarding 
House.** F.vcn though the film turned out reasonably well, he wasn't 
to direct another for four years He resolved instead to learn every¬ 
thing he could about the business from the ground up. I Ic worked in 
a small film lab. then prepared props, then edited, then wrote gags for 
silent comedies, and finally directed three films tor Harry L^ngdon, a 
habv-faced comedian whom Capra described as a ‘‘man-child whose 
only ally was God" and whose fame in the mki-twentics nearly rivaled 
that of Chaplin. Buster Keaton, and Harold Lloyd. But Langdon jeal¬ 
ously prized the credit for his success, and when Capra started getting 
recognition, the star abruptly fired him In 1928. after directing a flop 
and beating the pavement, he went back to work for producer Mack 
Sennett writing gags. 

lliough this was obviously a demotion, Capra later confessed that 
it didn’t seem like a reprieve when his agent called saying that Co¬ 
lumbia Pictures wanted to see him I Ic had never heard of Columbia, 
and Sam Briskm admitted that it had never heard of him, either 
Cohn had mstrucied him to call Capra because Capra s name was the 
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first on an alphabetical listing of unemployed directors. Capra, who 
would always be audacious and independent, announced his terms: 
he wanted to write, direct, and produce his films for a flat fee of 
$1,000 per picture. Briskm practically choked and couldn't wait for 
Capra to make his demands directly to Cohn. Capra remembered his 
intrcxiuction to the man he would later call the Crude One. 

‘"Ilie room was so long I could barely sec the other end," he wrote. 
“In the distant gloom I made out a balding, pugnacious man standing 
behind a large desk covered with phones and dictographs. Around the 
edge of a large chair with its back to us I caught a glimpse of two 
shapely crossed legs." When Briskiii tried to make the introductions, 
Cohn snapped, “For crissakc, Sam, will you get your ass outta here. 
I'm busy. Put 'em to work.*' llius began one of the most extraordinary 
collaborations in the history of American film. 

It is safe to say that no other studio w^s as dependent on a single 
artist as Columbia would be on Capra, and no other studio was built 
through a single talent the way Columbia was built through Capra's. 
It is equally safe to say that no other .studio would have acceded to 
Capra's demands in 1928 to have total responsibility for his own 
films. Cohn and Capra had a strange, symbiotic relationship, and in 
it were the lineaments of almost every' relationship Cohn would have. 
It began with hunch and impulse. Cohn w'as almost totally a hunch 
player; he prided himself on his instinct, even if tweryonc else at the 
studio disagrec*d and sometimes especially if they disagreed. In his 
own mind this was one of his gifts, and though it certainly wasn't 
unerring, it was surprisingly sharp. His hiring of Capra, a director of 
little experience and less renown, was purely instinct. 

Next came the tot—the psychological vise Cohn repeatedly ap¬ 
plied to his employees to sec if they were made of sterner stuff. Capra 
endured any number of these tots—short-changed in manpower and 
then dared to complain, thrown into a big picture already under pro¬ 
duction while the first director pleaded with Cohn not to replaee him. 
pressured to complete pictures on tiny budgets. (If one needetl evi¬ 
dence of Cohn as taskmaster. Capra made seven films m 1928, his 
first year.) [.aeminle, /ukor, and Mayer wanted men of art. Cohn 
wanted men of steel, and (hough Capra might not have wanted to 
admit it. there was a lot of Harry 0>lin in him, which is one of the 
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rcasions iho injiiagcd to coextst as well as tlio did for as long as they 
did. had been street hustlers. Botir ss^re iroii>willed and uncum- 
promising. And if thev were often like ts\*o immovable ob|cct.s. it wa.s 
this \'er> obduracy that createxJ a gnidging mutual respect. Capra 
wasn't effete. Cohn called him "Uagc)" as a kind of compliment that 
he was one of the boys. 

I here was one other similarity* and it probably had a.s much to do 
with the direction of Columbia m the thirties as anything else Both 
men desperately wanted the acknowledgment of Hollywood, the way 
I.aanmle, /aikor* and Mayer wanted the acknowledgment of the cast* 
ern establishment For all his protestations to the eontrarv and for all 
his disdain for the hoit> -toity, Cohn was genuinely awed by the I lol* 
lywxKid elite and genuinely envied them, especially Ijouis B. Mayer 
Mayer, as head of the largest and best studio, was a symliol of what 
power rcalK meant m HollywcxKl. and Cohn regarded him as a kind 
of exemplar. Ilierc was nothing Culm wanted more tlian to wrest 
some kind of concession from Mayer, to get Mayer in hi.s debt, prefer¬ 
ably by hasing a talent that M(AI wanted It became a fixation 
throughout the thirties—Cohn's prinif of his own power. 

For Capra, though the motive was the same, the obiext was differ¬ 
ent. He pn/cd his independence tiK) highly ever to want to work for 
Mjycr or any of the other moguls for w horn realpolitik counted for far 
less than it did with Cohn What Capra wanted was an Oscar, the 
award given for achievement by the industry itself. Tlie Oscar Ix^arnc 
Capra's grail. B\ his own admission, in the early thirtic's he Ixgan 
making films in the hope and ex[xetation that he would be nomi¬ 
nated—**a secret ambition that would soon aggravate into a manic 
olisession." It would he his reprcKif for the ii))s and downs, the retreats 
and the rebuffs in his career. It would also be a validation of having to 
w ork on Pov erty Row. 

Cohns desire for power, wInch he rightly conflated with status, and 
(Capra's desire for recognition dovetailed perfectly. "Cohn was deter¬ 
mined to crash the feast of the majors,** said Capra. "He used me as 
his liaftering ram I iiscxl his aiiibition to get contn)l of my hliiis " It 
was another of those llolly'wood allianees between outsiders. Never¬ 
theless. Capra still had to demonstrate the talent to hilflll their ambi¬ 
tions. His first films for Columbia were a potpourri of melodramas. 
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romances, comedies, and adventures, skillfully made and commer¬ 
cially successful, though one would have been hard put to find any¬ 
thing distinctively Capraesque about them. By 1929 he had graduated 
to “A** pictures, which at Columbia meant movies with budgets of 
roughly $150,000 (the average "B'’ picture was budgeted at roughly 
$50,000). 'Pliis was as opposed to the budget of an "A" picture at a 
studio like Cohn’s coveted MGM, where the bottom line sometimes 
exceeded $1 million. 

Cohn obviously had other directors besides Capra, but none had 
Capra s brass or, ultimately, his talent, and after his string of successes 
Capra was routinely assigned the prestige projects, including Colum¬ 
bia s first talking picture. Curiously, like The fazz Singer, whicli had 
propcilcti the sound era, it was a Jewish melodrama adapted from a 
Fannie Hurst story about an aggressive Jewish businessman who repu¬ 
diates his roots, moves himself and his parents to Park Avenue, and 
then denies his father when the old man arrives one day. like a deliv¬ 
ery boy, loaded down with packages. How^ and why Cohn chose this 
material is impossible to say. He was seldom forthcoming about his 
motives, and it may have simply been a matter of imitation—Cohn 
making his Jazz Singer 

But Cohns fazz Singer, called The Younger Generation, is differ¬ 
ent. Iliis time, instead of working for a rapprochement, the mother 
sides with her son. scolding her pc<ldlcr husband for his la/iness and 
telling him that their son Morris "will be a businessman like you 
ain't.” (Very likely this echoed the sentiments of Cohn's own mother.) 
Iliis time show business isn't counterpoised against Judaism, since 
Morris's sister Birdie (played, incidentally, by Sam Warner's widow. 
Lina Basquette) is affianced to a songwriter and she is the one who 
upholds traditional old-world v'alucs. And this time the film ends not 
with some sudden, magical reversal reconciling the |X)lcs, but witli 
Morris alone in what his sister calls his "cold Italian lomb,” the 
striped shadows from the blinds falling over him like bars. l*ors;iking 
his family and his traditions for mone> and fxiwcr. he is eondemntxl 
—a prisoner of assimilation. 

If is hard to Ixlieve that Harrv Cohn endorscti any of this or that he 
ever felt the slightest stress over assimilation him.self. If he did, he 
concealed it brilliantly, though his mother was devoutly religions and 
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thoiii^h all the C)ohn boN's were bar mit7vahcd. Marr>' pr«)niptiy jetti- 
srineil |ndaiMTi as he jettisoned aiulhing he found disadvantageous. 
Years later, when he was a|)ptoaehed for a cuntributioti toward a |ew- 
ish relief fund. Cohn yelled, *"Relicf for the jews! How about relief 
from the )ew^s? All the trouble in this world is caused by few's and 
Iri-sliinen.** “Ilarrv Cohn would base liked to escape being fewish,” 
said one longtime associate, fudge I tester Rotli. ^1 worked for him for 
a period of time, and 1 think that if he could have come to California 
to produce pictures as a gentile—because he didn’t Icxrk particularly 
few ish—I he would have).... I doubt if Harry ever went to a temple 
or a synagogue I'm sure tliat Rose (who practiced Cutliolicisin] 
didn’t ** Even on the holiest of fewish holidays, Yoin Kippur, Cohn 
would be at the studio—not out of ignorance, but from a kind of 
defiance. 

Other llollywcNid fews effaced their ftidaism as a means of being 
acce|)ted. Cohn more than effaced it; he c*xhibited active contempt 
toward it. as if it were something repellent. Not that tins was totally 
unheard of. Ilrerc were a great many fews who resented being 
brandc-d as outsiders or being regarded as **soft,*’ and they reacted 
against their fudaism aggrc*ssivcly the way Cohn did. For them it 
wasn’t enough to deny the faitii; they had to danonstrate their superi* 
onts cner it. and this often t(K>k the form of a kind of fewish anti-Se¬ 
mitism Writer Carson Kanin remembered Cohn telling a joke about 
**two little lews.** Kanin’s wife, actress Ruth Cordon, stormed out of 
the room. *"Shc just d(x:sn’t like that kind of comedy,” Kanin ex¬ 
plained to a puzzled Cohn. “What kind of comedy? few comedy?” 
asked Cohn “I don’t get it. She’s not even fewish ” On another occa¬ 
sion. intersicwing the screenwriter Ixwis Mcltzer, Cohn asked 
Mcltzer wliat Ins ethnic origins were. “I’m an American and a jess,” 
answercd Mcltzer. “I like that.” said Cohn. “American first.” 

Nominal attachment to |udaism seemed endemic to the entire 
Cohn clan, jacks son Robert recalled a family scandal when Ijconorc 
and fudith. tlic two young nieces fiarrv' liad taken into his home and 
then raised as his own. decided to undergo plastic surgery' to expunge 
what they* saw as genetic vestiges of their |udaism. ”1 remember now' 
as a kid what a stir it was. 'Ehey both had their noses done by a fellow 
named Maltz. who was a very famous plastic surgeon. They had 
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them done together at the same time. Ilicn my middle brother 

changed his name, which was quite a dramatic moment at home_ 

He changed his name because he was going into the advertising busi¬ 
ness. And he had his nose done.” It w'as all very much like The 
Younger Ceneration, only w ithoiit the tragic denouement. 

Still, assimilation itself had no particular allure for Cohn, His real 
pursuit was power—^“to break into the elite inner circle of major stu¬ 
dio Rajahs who had the production and distribution—and, in some 
cases also the exhibition—of films sc*wed up tight.” as Capra put it. 
What made this especially difficult was that Cohn, unlike the other 
moguls who had broken into the movies in the teens, had entered an 
industry that w'as already reasonably stable and increasingly impene¬ 
trable. A small-timer by the standards of a Zukor or a Mayer, he had 
too little capital to acquire theaters as all the major film companies 
had. and in any case his brother and joe Brandt l)ack in New York 
were opposed to that policy. Cohn’s only option—ironically, very 
much like the option that the earlier moguls originally exercised— 
was to demand recognition by dint of the films his studio made. 

Needless to say, this wus an extremely problematic course. To crack 
the inner circle, as Cohn so desperately wanted to do. meant making 
c'oinmercially successful pictures that were also good enough to earn 
him a certain envy from the so-callcd majors. For this he was almost 
entirely at the mercy' of Capra. ”Hc was frightened of Capra,” claimed 
producer Pandro Berman, “because Capra was good and Cohn knew 
and he didn’t dare interfere.” Of course Capra was in the grip of his 
own status-mongering demons. His pace had slackened considerably 
after he made The Younger Generation; he was down to tUice pictures 
a year. But as the quality* of the pictures and his own skill steadily 
improved, the studio’s status did Ixrgiii to rise—slowly. At legist in¬ 
siders knew who Capra was. In April 19?!. with an adventure film by 
Capra called Dirigible, Cohn had his first opening at Crauiium’s Chi- 
nc'se Theater, where the majors prcmicrtxl their big pictures. Ix\s 
than two years later Capra’s melodrama about miscegenation. Ihe 
Bitter Tea of General Yen, was chosen to open Roxy’s Radio City 
Music Hall, another significant milestone for the Poverty Row studio. 

Capra, howcs'cr, was distressed. He had made Bitter Tea to ap|KNil 
to the arty tastes of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
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uliich the (Xscars. but the him had failed to fetch a single 

noimnation. Nov\ he realized he was trapped in a paradox. Working 
at a Povert> Row studio proscribed him from being considered for an 
Oscar, yet getting an Oscar was the fastest, perhaps the only, way of 
cles'ating the studio's status—and his own. In an indiistrs where esab 
uating qiialih was always a slippers thing, the Oscars were avidly 
pursued because tliex were about the only certihcation of value one 
had. and thc\ had escalated from a casual dinner dance where win¬ 
ners were announced at the end of the exemng to a hercc competi¬ 
tion, where studios bullied their employees to vote m blocs for the 
cornpanvs nominee's. Tlie spoils were prc'stigc, which, among the 
Hollywood jews, was nearly everything. Tl lhey all talk alxiut busi¬ 
ness, and they all talk about making a proht." recalled writer (and 
later executive) I^ire Schary of his days at Columbia, **and they give 
you tlic usual cliche things about ‘iaiok. Till not interested in win¬ 
ning any Academy Awards. I don't want the New' York critics, I don't 
care what they say as long as the people come * llicy all give you that. 
But they are all Ixautifully comforted by good notices... and if they 
don’t get the Academy Awards, they then say: ‘What's happening 
around here?"* 

Iliough Cohn might have pooh-poohed the Academy him.self, 
hissing to Capra tlurt “they only vote for that artv junk." the Oscar was 
a kind of totem for him, too—and more If the strategy was to make 
quality films that compelled recognition, the surest recognition was 
the Oscar But neither he nor Capra wanted to leave the Oscar to fate. 
Capra had actually mapped out a deliberate campaign to win ac- 
knowlcxlgment—begmiiiiig with an attack on the .Academy for ne¬ 
glecting the smaller studios like Columbia and biowbcatiiig the 
Academy leaders into i.vsuing him an iiisitation to join their ranb, 
followed by another complaint, once inside, that the Academy wa.s 
“unfair" to independent producers outside the ma|or studios; and cli- 
niaxcxl by Cohn's own howl of protest that the smaller studios were 
inadequately rc-presented on tlx Academy's board of governors. 

'Hie plan worked even more felicitously than Capra liad c'xpcctcd. 
lie was aptxiinted to the board, but this only set in motion another 
tactical assault to breach the enclave of important directors who made 
the initial nofiiiiiations for the (Jscars. “Two status-building maneu¬ 
vers were open to me," Capra wtotc. “One, to Ixxoine an officer in 
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the Academy—perhaps President—and prc'side over the world’s most 
glamorous event, an Academy Award Banquet. Ilic other—and 
more practical scheme—was to make a 1oan-out' picture at a major 
studio where I could meet and hobnob w ith the Brahmins...." Con¬ 
veniently. at alxjut this time Louis B. Mayer began making overtures 
to Cohn to borrow' Capra. Cohn naturally regarded this as a major 
coup and happily complied. Columbia finally had somctihng that 
MCM wanted. 

Hie arrangement turtit*d out to be short-lived—Capra had a run-in 
with one of the MCM producers—but his politicking, not to men¬ 
tion his filmmaking, was having its effect. In 19H L^dy for a Day, a 
wistful comedy starring May Robson as an aged derelict who is reha¬ 
bilitated for one day so she can impress the visiting daughter she sent 
to boarding school years before, was nominated for four Oscars—in¬ 
cluding one for Opra as best director. It made him the first director¬ 
ial nominee from outside the club of major studios. Hiough Capra 
didn’t win—ncitlicr did any of the other contenders from Ludv for a 
Day —the nominations did confer legitimacy on Columbia. 'Hie next 
year, with It Happened One Night, the Oscars would confer |x>wcr. 

Like The Jazz Singer^ It Happened One Night might have seemed 
an iiieongnious candidate to make a studio. Based on a short story 
Capra had read in the Saturday Evening Post about an heiress who 
goes on a bus ride witli a bohemian painter, the script had Ikhtii 
rejected by nearly half a dozen stars, and the studio brass, notwith¬ 
standing Gipra's reputation, were urging him to scrap it. Only Cohn, 
the hunch player, sided with Capra, though Capra and screenwriter 
Robert Riskin were beginning to have their own doubts. 'Hirce events 
saved the project. First, Capra's friend, the screeinvritcr Myles Con¬ 
nolly, suggested they change the hero into a newspaper reporter and 
the heroine from a spoiled brat to a bored one. Both changes made 
the leads more sympathetic. Second, Mayer loaned out a young con¬ 
tract player at MCM, Clark enable, as punishmeiit for iiisiibordina- 
tioii of one sort or another. ( lb be sent from MCM to Cxihmihia was 
more than punishment; it was disgrace.) And third, Cohn aeccdal to 
Claudette Colbert’s outrageous salary' and schalule demands—de¬ 
mands to which she was sure no one could possibly agree. 

It wouldn’t have been accurate to say that Columbia wa.% built 
solely on It Happened One Night, the .studio prcxiiiecd a iiiimlier of 
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successful, inexpensive films that kept it afloat. But It Happened One 
St^ht was the film that brought Columbia and Capra the cachet that 
Mould hoist them out of Poverh' Rou. A brilliant comedy that set the 
standard for the cfimt*dies of the thirties, it l)ecanic, in the words of 
one contemporary critic, “an absolutely gilNcdged source of reference 
for lowbrow and highbrow alike.” 

As reconstituted by Capra and Kiskin, the plot involved a willful, 
snol>l)isli rich girl (Colbert) who is affiaiic*cd to a sini|x:riiig aviator 
named King W'csicy VVlieii her father objects to the im|K*nding mar- 
nage and keeps her captive on his yacht, she jumps off. swims to 
shore, and bun a bus ticket for a trip from Miami to Xcw York, 
where shell rendezvous with her lover But on the bus she meets a 
bibulous new^p;iper reporter (Cable) who is everything she is not: 
practical where she is careless, worldly wise where she is sheltered, 
dowii-to-earth where she is ethereal, lie soon catches on that she is 
the missing heiress, and as a reporter he realizes he has a great story, 
so he .igrces to accompanv her. Of course, along the way she slowly 
begins to surrender her pretensions (in one of the most famous scerres 
m mo\ ie history, she hikes her skirt and sticks out her leg to stop a car 
for a ride), and the two grudgingly fall in love. But when he bricflv 
abandons her to write the story and collect enough money so thev can 
marry, she lielicses she has lieen deceived and proceeds with her mar¬ 
riage to Wtsley . Only at the ccretnony; in llie nick of time, does she 
change her mind and nin from the altar to her true love. 

When It opened in Kebmary I9H, It Happened One Night be¬ 
came a national phenomenon. “C^pra had already made a few pic¬ 
tures. his Lady for a Day and The Bitter Tea of General Yen being 
dearly recalled by a small but intense following,” wrote critic Otis 
Kergiison in The Ne^> Republic. “W hat made him on this comedy 
was the public, which went back to It Happened One Night, and 
went Ixick again lliey talked it up, and it kept rcpiavmg dates all year 
and Ix'came an outstanding example of what the trade calls word-of- 
mouth build-up. It made history while the historians were asleep, 
rhe pay-off was that, while it was just a picture at the beginning of 
the year and was in only third place in the fall when five hundred 
national movie resiewers were rounded up in a Tilm Daily poll, it 
swfpt the field of awards by Christmas ” 
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In large measure, the films rexeption was attributable to Capras 
brilliant excxution; from his apprenticeship with Sennett and l^ng- 
don, he understood the rhythms of comedy better than any of his 
contemporaries. In some measure, however, it was also attributable to 
the films theme—which bridged class divisions during the l>epres- 
sion and suggested that the rich had a good deal to learn from those in 
the trenches. It w^s a theme that Capra would sound again and again 
throughout the Depression in a siring of sueex’sses: Mr f>eeds Coes to 
Town, You Can*t Take It with You, Mr Smith Goes to Washington, 
Meet John Doe. In all of these, Capra, a lapsed Catholic, pro|x>undcxi 
what one could have called a theology of comedy—a secularized 
displacement of Christs tale in which a common-man hero, blessed 
with goodness and sense, overcomes obstaclcii. temptations, and e\cn 
betrayals to rc‘deem his own life and triumph. (In his most extraordi¬ 
nary film. Its a Wonderful Life, made in 1^H6. the hero actually 
attempts suicide and is “resurrected” by divine interxention.) If he was 
occasionally sentimental and overidealized the virtues of small-town 
Americans, Capra also created a powerful myth for the nation—one 
that would help sustain and define Americans for decades. “'I’hc ecu¬ 
menical church of humanism,” he called it. Others called it simply 
“being an American.” 

for all the balm this myth provided to a emintry' divided by class 
and riddled with anxiety, it also had a very' particular resonance at 
Columbia. Harry' Cohn may not have recognized that Capra was 
Americanizing and democratizing the life of Christ in his films, but 
he certainly understood that Capra’s “little men” fighting against and 
often converting entrenched powers had dire*ct application to him. It 
was, after all. a description of his life in l lollyw<M>d. and significantly, 
only the Warner brothers, the other outsiders to come crashing into 
the MollywcKKi elite, demonstrated anywhere near the same sensitivity 
to the ordinary fellow. VV'hal Capras heroes were doing. Cohn him¬ 
self had been doing, and what others generally re'garded as boorish- 
ncss and discourtesy in C^olin, he saw as the pretension-piercing 
honesty’ of a Capra hero. He hated airs, in life and in the movies. He 
may have envied the power and status of Mayer, but he triistexl and 
cultivated his own boorish unprctentiou.sne'ss 

By the time It Happened One Night won its Oscars—an iinprece- 
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dented sweep of Ik’st Picture. Best Actoi, Best Actress. Best Sereen- 
play, and Best Director—the awards were jlin<»st anticlimactic. 
Opening the envelopes with the winners* names, humorist Irvin S 
Cobb, the master of cert*monics. would shout. "You guessed it. It is 
someilitng lliat—“Happened one night!** the audience would an¬ 
swer in refrain. Cohn cleared a spot behind his desk for Ins statuette, 
which would stare down visitors like a sentinel. (All his Oscars would 
ultiniatcly be stationed there. I He tore up Capra*s c'ontract and ten- 
dercxl him a new one. giving him $l()0.l)tM) per picture and 25 pcT- 
cent of the profits. Like Capras heroes, he had won. Harrs Cohn 
now had to be rcckonctl with, and ironically, the Milgariaif had done 
it the w^v the llollywrKid )cws usually did it—with qualih. 

But the C>apra saga didn*t end there Something galled Cohn. IX*- 
spite Colunibij*s extraordinars success, very few crcxlited him. He got 
the power, but not die glory. 1liat went to Capra. Facii a decade later 
the slight would enrage liim. When he mentioned Capra*s name to 
actress Shclles W inters, then a novice doing a screen test, she sud- 
deiih started “Frank Capra’ He*s the one who made It Happened 
One Sight, isn’t he? I saw it ten times.’* Cohn fumed. “/ made it He 
|ust directcxl it. Shelley, don't you ever forget that the cxc‘cutivc pro¬ 
ducer IS the most important person on a picture. Never mind the 
director ** But everyone did mind the director, even Cohn himself, 
and that is what exacerbated the hurt For a lone operator who never 
waiitcxi to be mdebted to anyone—w ho even welshcxl on a boxing bet 
once bexause he claimed a fight-ending blow the referee had rulc'd a 
f<Hil was actually a clean punch—the debt he owed Capra was intol¬ 
erable, It meant that Capni had something on him, yet Capra had 
something on him bcxaii.se he was Cohn’s bread and butter Qiliim- 
bia practically sold its entire program of pictures on the liasis that 
buying tliem all was the only way cxliibitors would get Capra*s 
movies. 

Cohn was a superb psychologist who knew how to attack his adver¬ 
saries vulnerabilities With his resentment building, he decided to 
strike Capra where it would hurl most—at his reputation Capta had 
only gotten wind of the scheme while on vacation in England in 
1957. Acquaintances were snickenng over a new' )can Arthur film, 
l>cluving as if Capra had directed it. though Capra hadn't the .slightest 
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idea what they were talking about. What stung him is that when he 
disavowcxl any knowlcxlgc of the picture, the acquaintances said thc>' 
didn't blame him; it was a clunker comparexi with It Happened One 
Night or Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. iXtermined to find out what w-as 
going on. Capra visited the Columbia offices in London and askcxl to 
sec the press book used to publicize the film, llierc in bold letters he 
saw If You Could Only Cook directed by Frank Capra. Capra was 
incensed. 

He continucxl his European tour, then went directly to HolKxvood 
to confront Cohn, who tossed the whole thing aside, saying that 
someone in the New York office had come up w ith the idea as a way 
of charging exhibitors more for the picture, and if Capra were angr>; 
they would cut him in for a piece. Capra fired back that he would 
newer put his name on someone clsc's picture, regardless of the price. 
“Oh. price my ass,** Capra quoted Cohn as saying. “What arc you. 
the Pope or something? What about the price you*\e made Q)lumhia 
pay? Full control of your pictures. Producer-director. Critics even 
w rite up that Capra is Columbia, instead of Cohn. So what the hell is 
wrong with playing ball with me a little? Is it a deal, or isn't it a deal?** 
Both undcrstcKxl the stakes, it was a showxlown; whoever blinked first 
lost. Cohn w^s threatening Capras authority. Capra, as expert at 
brinksmanship as Cohn, stood his ground. He threatened to sue un¬ 
less Cohn tore up his contract. Cohn refused, invoking the sanctity' of 
the contract, and Capra stormed out. 

'Ilic legal proceedings dragged on for months. First there was a 
change in venue because Columbia was headquartered in New York, 
though suit had originally been brought in 1ms .\ngclcs. Additional 
months passed as the charges were refiled in New ^'ork. ITien there 
w^s a second dismissal on the grounds that the New ^’ork courts had 
no standing lxx:au.sc the offense had actually occurred in Fiigland. 
Meanwhile Capra, an Academy Award*winning director, remained 
unemployed. No other studio would touch him. 

'Hiis wa.sn'f so unusual in llollywoixl. Studio heads could Ih* bitter 
rivals, sc'hcming to gain advantage of one another, hul there was a 
certain honor among them, even if it w^as hrexi out of self-interest 
Balking stars and insolent directors would find themselves on a black¬ 
list. Actress luoretta Young rcmemlK*red lK*iiig blackballed for nine 
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nuMitliN ulicii she left Tsiciitictli Ceritur>*Fox. “See, the shidio heads 
would ^et together om a game of poker and say, 'Well, you’re not 
interested in l4)rctta Young, are you?’ and the other pnxiuccr would 
.sa\; *1 guess not if you say not.’ \Mieii viiti were with a studio, you 
would get maybe four or five scripts coming in at a time. W1ien you 
lease, nothing,** 

C'ohn h.id obviously put out the word on Clapra, and when the suit 
was dismissed in New ^’ork. he told eseryone tlwt his star director 
would now come crawling hack, penitent, which is what Cohn had 
wanted all along Hearing tiKsc vaunts through liis collaborator, 
wnter RolK*rt Riskin, Capra raced out of his lioasc, veiling at his 
cliildrt^i to keep their distance I'hen he went to the nc'arby cliffs ainl 
hurled stones and driftwcNid into the ocean until he was exhausted It 
was a scene Capra, consciously or not. would borrow for lt\ a W'otu 
derful Ij(c. when the villain, a sour, dictatorial magnate, tells the 
Itcru that hell come crawling hack Weaving home, distraught and 
|>anickcd. the hero turns on Ins family and dc*stroys a model bridge* he 
had hcon building. In Its a WonJerful Life, the hero then goc’s off 
and contemplates suicide by pimping off a bridge In C.'apra’s life, the 
episode had a different ending He rc^tiirncd home, resolving never to 
sunender to Cohn. Instead, he promptiv arranged to bring suit 
against him m Kngland as he had m la>s Angeles and New York. 

Roughh SIX weeks later—on Armistice Day. appropriately enough 
—Cohn unexpectedly arrived at Capra’s house in Malibu. Now, for 
the first time, he was cxintrite fie explained that Capra was almost 
certain to win the .suit m Kngland As a result it was likely that exhibi¬ 
tors would demand refunds and refuse to Ixmk other Columbia pic* 
tiircs; tliat Oiltimhia’s executives m luigland would be fined and 
possibly mipiisoncd; and that Cohn himself would Ik* ousted by irate 
stuckh<ildcTs For all their sake*s, would he drop the suit? Capra re¬ 
mained impassis e. I hen, according to Capra. CJohn exploded with 
what would be chic of the most uniisu.il tirades in his career. “You 
think this IS easy for me, you goddam dago?** he shouted. 

fm crying^ I started Columbia with spit and wire and 
these fists, made one-reel comedies with no money* to pay 
bills I stole, cheated, beat petyple*s brains out to build Co- 
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lumbia: got known as a crude, loudmouth son-of-a-bitch. 

But I built Columbia. Into a major studio. Yes, you helped. 

But I picked you out of the gutter and hacked you. Now you 
wanna leaw Columbia. Its dreck to you. Poverty Row. But 
to me, goddam you, Columbia is — is—not just my lo\e. 

Its mv baby, my life. Id die without Columbiar 

It was a bravura performance, intended to soften Capra with the 
very sort of appeal a Capra hero might have used—his devotion and 
inte^grity. Whether Cohn was dissembling or not, not even Capra 
could tell, but the sentiment certainly seemed legitimate. 

Capra relented, dropped the suit, and returned to Columbia. I wo 
years and another Oscar later, to add to the one*s he had won for It 
Happened One Night and .V/r Deeds Goes to Town, he fulfilled his 
contract and left Columbia to form his own inde]Kndent preduction 
company. Harry^ Qihn sent a telegram. “You’ll be back.” it said. He 
wouldn’t. 


By the mid-thirties, when Columbia joined the ranks of major stu¬ 
dios. Harry Cohn knew he had an image to protect: that of the tough¬ 
est, least cultivated man in Holh'wxKKl. “He enjoyed it,” said his 
friend jonie ’Paps. “He w^anted to be known as a son of a bitch.” and 
he admitted to 'Paps that “nobody likes me, but I want them to like 
you.” “You could sense he liked to Ik* considered the tough guy, the 
guy who was a ball breaker,” said William Graf. Graf remembered an 
exchange between Cohn and a Columbia producer named |ule*s 
Schermer. Schemier had previewed a new film, and thoiigli Cohn 
had been unable to attend, several of the Columbia executives did. 
including a quiet vice president named Ben Kahane. Afterw.ird Ka- 
hane recommended some cuts and changes. Schemier. feeling that 
his creative prerogatives had been usurped, tendered his resignation to 
Cohn. “Harry I<K>ked at him.” recalled Graf. “He* said. *)ules. I heard 
you’re quitting the studio bt*e*aiise you e*ouldn’t get along with Ben 
Kahane.’ And Jules said. "Phat s right, Harry.’ Cohn said. *lx.*l me give 
you a tip. If you go out there and try to get a job at another studio aiul 
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sa> von lud j fight with Ben ICihanc, vou wt>n*t get anywhere in 
town Go out and tell them vou lud a fight with me. and tiicvll lure 
you in a minute/** 

NcvcrthelcJA. underneath the bra\ado there was a eharitahle spot in 
Cohn In one ease he arranged to have some rare medicine Hown 
from New York to aid a dving writer who had once testificxi against 
him in a Ic^al matter When the writer lavishctl thanks. Cohn 
wanicxi. “IXin't tell ainixxly. I don't want to li>sc my reputation/* 
W hen a group of inHuential California women approaelu'd him dur¬ 
ing World War II rcxiucsting that he contribute a portion of his pic¬ 
tures* receipts to a fund-raising effort of theirs, he declined, saying 
that the profits bclongc'd to Oilumbia stockholders. Iliai he turned 
around and wrote them a $IO.(KMt check from his personal funds. 

At Christmas Cohn would sign Imhuis chex^ks and then ritually 
grumble to his secretars tlut tla* hohdas lud bexome t<K) commer- 
ciali/c‘d **So one time I tcx»k the checks in to him.*' remembered 
l>oiia llollowav. “and I said. ‘Come on. Scrooge. Sign these cheeks/ 
Ilie next moniing he came into the office and glared at me. So I 
went into his office and closcti the diNir. Me said, ‘l^m’t you ever call 
me Scrooge again I saw him last night on television, and he's a 
mean, iiglv old nun/ He was dead serious. Apparently he was 
aware of iIr* storv but had never seen it. And when he saw Lionel 
Barrs more |as Scnxigci, he rcallv reactc'd.** 

Hien tliere was Cohn's relationship to his black chauileur. Henry 
Martin W hen Henry retired, OjIiii, out of loyalty, gave him permis¬ 
sion to open a coffee stand on the studio lot. Later Sam Briskin. 
Cohn's head of production, admitted a family of refugees to open a 
stand of their own and the two proprietors. Henrv and the refugees. 
s<K>n found tficmsclves fighting off the other’s threats Henry strode up 
to Cohn's offic'c. where Harry assured him that “as long as I'm around 
licrc. nobodv's going to take that stand aw^y from you/* A fexv years 
later Henry contracted Buerger's disease, a vascular condition m 
winch clots obstriKt the arteries and the veins, often necessitating 
amputation of the limbs Colin immediately assigned the studio pliy- 
vieiain to the case Before Icuvmg for the hospital. Henry handed 
(»raf a cigar box It held all his savings, he said—S7,500—and he 
wanted all of it w illed to Harry Cohn 
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Sometimes, it seems, even Cohn himself had trouble distinguish¬ 
ing his kindne-ss from his pose*. One evening Ckrald Briskin. Sam’s 
son and a recent employee at Columbia, was dining with his parents 
at the Brown IVrby restaurant in Hollywood—a hangout for movie 
people. Cohn happened to lx; in a nearby booth and shouted to 

(krald. “I heard you’re doing well and all_ Maybe you should 

have a raise.** Briskin groped for words of appreciation. ‘"'Ilie next day 
or the day after that.” Briskin retailed. “I was out at the Columbia 

ranch and there was a phone call for me_ It was him. And I got 

on the phone and his first words were. W hat is this I hc*ard that 
you’re supposed to get a raise?"* I said, 1 don't rcxall saying anything. 
You said (something) at dinner the other night across the aisle/... 
He said. 1 don’t remembc'r saying anything.'... And I don’t know 
w hether it was a put-on, really. It could be he was that kind of guy. 
Vet w hen I went to get married, he called me up to his office and gave 
me a [large] check as a wedding gift." 

Part of Cohn’s pose required an open hostility to culture; he once 
responded to an invitation to the ballet with an incredulous. “VYatch 
those fags chase each other for three hours and not catch each other?" 
He just as certainly wanted others to lx;lieve, as Lester Roth said, that 
“he lived for bread alone." “He insisted he made picturc‘s for one goal: 
money." WTote screenwriter Daniel Taradash. “He maintained de¬ 
fiance to Art. (‘I wouldn't make Peter Ibbetsou if they gave it to me for 
a quarter. lx*t Rembrandt make character studies, not Columbia/)" 

But what iKlied his cultural philistinism, as his go<xi deeds Ix’lied 
his apparent cruelty, was that Cohn legitimately admired men of in¬ 
tellect and refinement and, at some level, deeply regretted not being 
one of them. He w^s always forced to take his culture vicariously, 
increasingly hiring men of gentility. Some even belitned that his 
truculence was really a defense mechanism against his lack of educa¬ 
tion and breeding. “I always felt that," admitted l>ona Holloway, “be¬ 
cause he reacted to people who were better educated than he.... He 
was sensitive to that. If, for instance, a writer or director would exime 
in and use words with which he was not familiar, he would comment 
on it. ‘Speak my language.' He’d say something like that." “'Iliat |his 
lack of education] was his biggest frustration," juiid )onie laps, who 
remembered Cohn reading the script of a swashbuckler and then toss- 
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ing it down in di^ust “ How ain you put this kind of language in a 
script?’" he ask.d tlie producer, Sam Bischoff, “ You use words like 
ycsircc and nosircc/ Bischoff looks at him and says, llairv', thats 
“No. sire," “Yes, sire.*” Ml never forget that. I fell right off the couch 
But he just kept on—next page." 

Writers, most of whom detested C^hn, worked on this sensitivih 
mercilessly. On one (Kxrasioii Cohn got into an argument with writer 
Norman Krasna in the Columbia executive dining rcK>m Kiasna said. 
“‘You’re an illiterate Iwstard You’re so illiterate. I bet you can’t even 
spell the name of your own coin|)anv* Cohn .says, *^bii mean I can’t 
spell Columbia? What are you talking alxnit?’ Krasna SAyx *1II bet 
you a thousand dollars*" Oihn took the bet and l)egan«.spelling. 
“‘C-O-L-O-M-B-l-A.* Somebody said, ‘It’s II * He said. *lt is?* Krasna 
knew l)ecause Cohn had wnttcii him a letter once—a handwntten 
letter—saying. ‘You’re working for O)lombia. Remember that.’" 

’Hie |)atlu)s, if one could admit any pathos in Cohn, was that he 
was. finally, a man divided—not between the man he was and the 
one he aspired to be. as ’/iikor had been, but Ix'twecn two disparate 
personae he felt he had to maintain. On the one hand he wanted to 
be the toughest, most brutal executive in HoIIvwikkI — the one they 
all feared. On the oilier hand he wanted to be regarded as a man of 
good taste and judgment—the one they all envied. Negotiating be¬ 
tween these—the vulgarian and the patron—required an cxcniciat- 
ing balancing act. and it was one apparentU important enough for 
Cohn to perfonn. yet it t<K>k its toll For a man of such expansive 
temperament, he seldom scKiali/cxi and usually continued work at 
home III his bedroom until the earlv hours of the morning. “He 
called me one night about a quarter to three." recalled William Graf, 
“and obsionsis I was asleep. I said, ‘Yes ’ And the operator said. *Mr 
Cohn * I said. ‘Yc*s, Mr Cohn.’ He said. *Now wliat did I call you 
about?’ 1 said. ‘I’m listening.* He said. ‘I don’t know what it is. I’ll call 
you tomorrow' morning * lliat was vers iinusnal. but it did happen." 

He had few friends. He was wary of intimacy—wars of lowering 
his defenses to anyone. Once, during a labor strike, a minor producer 
at Columbia was griping about Cohn. A studio publicist named 
Whitiit'y Bolton shot back, asing C>>hn*5 favorite phrase, “Who cats 
my bread, sings my song." Somehow IJolton’s defense got back to 
Cohn, who sumrnanly fired him, not tlie offending producer “His 
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last words to me were these exactly," remembered Bolton. “‘If you 
stay here, every time I see you on a sound stage or in a studio street or 
at lunch in the executive dining room. I shall Ik* acutely aware of my 
obligation to |you|, and I don’t want tliat obligation or discomfort. I’ll 
help you night and day and with anyone in the film business to get 
another job—but yon can’t stay here. Iliank you for defending me 
—and so long.*" 

Professionally, at least, Cohn had grxxl reason to Ixr cautions. With 
his badgering management style, which infuriated practically cverv'- 
onc. he was an ideal target for a palace coup, and the rumblings of an 
impending revolution were constant. Keenly aware of all this, Cohn 
never knew whom he could trust, so he wound up tru.sting no one. 
His nephew. Robert, actually felt Cohn’s bellicosity was a result of 
these threats, not a source. “1 think, after a time, he became what he 
was because lie had experieiKes that others have had w^here [you| put 
your faith in certain persons and then thev' would turn. I do know that 
his circle [of frieiKis] w-as smaller and smaller. He would find a friend 
... and they would really lock in." 

I'hc threats against him originated in New York among the money 
men who resented Cohn’s power and arrogance. For his part, Harrs 
referred to the New York office as “thcT." as if it constituted a rival 
firm. In cver>’ film company there were bitter divisions between the 
coasis—between the men in the West who made the movies and 
those in the Fast who tallicxi the profits and losses, held the purse 
strings and ultimately the real power. * Neither side underskxxl the 
other, and each chafed at its dciKiideney on the other. But at Colum¬ 
bia the rivalrv’ was particularly intense, hostile, and petty’. fAcrs* pro¬ 
duction failure jeopardized Cohn—gave the New York office a 
possible reason to dismiss him. Every success w^as occasion for Cohn 
to vaunt, and it got so that many of the New Yorkers Ixgaii secretly 
wishing for failures just so they could rid themselves of Hany. 

What added furv' to the conflict was that it wasn’t just a matter of 
arti.stic temperaments clashing with financial ones, as it was at most 


*Cohn was a major \t<x;kholdcr of CoJiiinKia. as /iiluir was of ParaitHHitil. t.acititiilc 
of Ufiivtrrsal. Mayer of MOM. and lire Warners of Warner Brotlicrs, but all wvfc 
iiltrrnatcly accountable to a board of directors in the F.jcli of llietu served at the 
sufferance of the hoard, llioiigli in artislk luatters it almost always defened to its 
creative pc*oplc 
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stiidias vihcn the coasts waned; like Warner Briithers, it was a matter 
(if one sibling clashing with another, jack Cohn, who had stayed 
behind in New ^'ork when Harry went out to HoIK^ikkI. was alwas's 
rc'gardcd as the **nice** brother He had a mild, softspoken manner and 
a rcadv laugh. Personalh he could never have contended with Harry, 
and he knew it. He didn’t have the fortitude But Jack had the appa¬ 
ratus of the New* York office iK'hind him, and Harry knew that. So, 
thrimgh New ^’ork. Jack kept the pressure on his brother, constantly 
cajoling him at anus length alKMit expenses and grosses. Harry's re¬ 
venge was to humiliate lus brother 

**1 saw Mr. Cohn do some things or sa\ some things to his brother 
that I don’t think he should liavc,” viid W ilham Craf. 1\ach day 
executives from each coast would gather around the telex machines to 
pass information. "Sometimes, when I would Ik doing the telex. he*d 
say. XUrt that son of a bitch away from the thing.* and I would h pc. 
*Mr. Cohn wants Jack Cofin to leave the machine/ And he*d come m 
and read the telex and he’d say. 'Bill, I thought I Icdd vou to get that 
son of a bitch away from there/ I’d say, ‘Mr. Cohn, you don’t want to 
have them read that hack there ' fJe’d say, 'You put down what I say/” 

Occasionally jack would visit the studio, and then the hir would 
really Rv Harry would scream at him, while Jack shuddered silently 
Sonietiines it gut so bad that afterward jack’s wife would call Harry, 
bc’gging him to desist. "Mv mother was so concerned about it,” said 
jack’s son Robert, "because she was concerned with rnv father’s 
hcMltli, and she knew that after those sessions, he really felt it. .And I 
know that a lot of times she pleaded with him to get out of it. He 
never could ” 

Jack learned instead to keep his distancx:, and after one particularly 
savage blowout he never visited Harry’s office again. Still, Harry was 
rightfully suspicious of las brother’s machinations It wasn’t just tliat 
no one from New York was to be trustc*d No one who even sociali/ed 
with Jack was to be trusted "When I came to New York I used to play 
gm...and jack Oihn always wanted to tag along.” remembered 
Ionic Taps. "So he’d go and meet me at the hotel I couldn’t get nd of 
him. He said. ‘I’m going to play gm with you/... So, as wc get into 
the lobby, |l bearl ‘Paging Mr. Paps ' l/>ng-distance call. It was Harry 
Cohn from (^lifornia ” After a brief argument over a business matter. 
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laps snapped, *“1*11 sec you in two days. Harry.’ ‘Where arc you 
going?* Till going to play gin, and your brother is going with me/ 
'Iliat blew Harry up sky high.... He didn't want me to Ik so close to 
everybody in New' York.” On the other hand, if anyone else dispar¬ 
aged Jack. Harry would fly to his defense, reserving the right to make 
the assaults himself. 

IYksc internecine quarrels not only made him eternally vigilant, 
they also conveniently fit Harry ’s dark cynicism in which it was ewery 
man for himself. Years later, in the forties, Cohn was courting Daniel 
Fuchs, a novelist and screenwriter. Fuchs kept resisting Cohns ad¬ 
vances. turning down project after project. "He couldn’t belicvK a 
writer would turn down an assignment just because the material was 
unsuitable.” wrote Fuchs. 

lie thought there had to be a deeper, intricate motivation. 

He thought I was maneuvering, ‘‘Every/xx/y that walks into 
this office is a prostitute,** he said. "T/iey dont come in here 
unless they re out for something. Every body cares only for 
their self-interest. Here, 111 show you —/ got it right here in 
my desk ...,” He pulled the paper out. It was a garish act 
of betrayal by some close relative, a son or a brother. They 
had manipulated stock against him, had labored in an ef¬ 
fort to push him out of his company. The betrayal had oc¬ 
curred many years ago, but he always kept the letter of 
dismissal with him—it was a comfort, he needed to believe 
that people were base and abject.” 

For Cohn this was the gospel—tlic only mity. In a world basexi on 
self-interest and power, one had to be the most powerful. In a world 
where one laeked the advantages of class and education, one had to 
compensate with muscle and nerxe. In a world of dissembling, one 
either had to dissemble better or be brutally honest. In a world of 
prostitutes, one had always to be the procurer. 

Anything less would have bcKii conceding defeat in his private war. 
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Image 


Studios had faces then. They 
had their own style. They 
could brins you blindfolded 
into a movie house and you 
opened it and looked up and 
you knew. "Hey^ this Is an 
RKO picture. This is a 
Paramount picture. This is an 
MGM picture." They had a 
certain handwritins, like 
publishins houses. 

BIUVWILD€K 


THIS IS HOW rr workkd in ihe 
thirties. Each morning jack Warner would rise at about nine o'clock 
and immediately head for the phone to talk to the production mail' 
ager about the days agenda. Tliat done, he would then call his ad¬ 
ministrative assistant to review the mail and the llolK'wood trade 
papers, which were culled and digested for him as they were for every 
major film executive. Over breakfast—usually half a grapefruit, hst) 
slicx*s of toast, and a watered-down cup of coffee—he would scan 
synopses of scripts and books that the studio might be considering. 
'Flicn he would repair to the shower. He would usually arrive at the 
lot. out in Burixmk. at about noon, checking once again with the 
production manager and occasionally with the legal department if a 
deal for a star or properh' were pending. 

At about one-thift> he would head for lunch in the Warner 
Brothers executive dining room, where he had installed a Swiss chef 
and a German maitre d\ 'ITie general lunchtime conversation ran to 
small talk—usually gossip and horse racing tips. After lunch jack 
would go to one of the studio s projection rooms to watch the uned¬ 
ited footage that had been shot the day before—“dailies." as they are 
called in the business. He watched all of it (practically all the moguls 
did), and it took the better part of the afternoon—two to three hours. 
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Wlicii lie retunicd to his office, lie would geiicrdlly sec visitors and 
petitioners and exchange infonuatioii with the head of production, 
whose office was adiacent to his, though these weren’t the only pre¬ 
cincts wlicre business was conducted. **1 had some pa|X‘rs to deliver to 
head of production] Darry l Zaniick." remembered production execu¬ 
tive .Milton Sperling, then an office boy at Warners, •*and I went into 
his office and he w^as not behind the desk, but I heard voices trom the 
next room So I said he must be in with Wiimcr. I w^alkcxl into the 
alleyway between the two offices, and Warner was sitting on the toi¬ 
let, taking a crap and pressing, and then I heard the plop, and Zan- 
iick, who was talking to him. pulled the chain and continued 
talking." • 

After busme.vs Warner would cusioniarily retire to the studio barber 
shop for his daily shavT Often he would fall asleep in the chair while 
the barber worked, and often he would follow this nap with a trip to 
the steam room, which was |ust off the executive dining area 
(W^arner was fastidious about health and fashion; a shirtmaker would 
come to the studio regularly, and Warner would bu> thirty shirts at a 
crack. FAcryonc wondered what he did with them all.) lie always 
returned from these sessions at the Ixirber shop and steam room rein- 
vigoratcxl, ready for more meetings and conferences. 

By the tune these endcxl it was early evening, but the workday 
wasn’t over yet. I’hc studio brass, including W'amcr, would attend 
previews of their new films, usually in the outKing suburbs of Djs 
A ngeles and sometimes as far away as Santa Barbara, winch was at 
least an liour s ride. During the screening. Jack, who had an uncanny 
memory for dailies he had seen three or four months earlier, would sit 
next to the editor making comments and suggestions. 'I lie editor 
would then wTitc these down with a lighted pen on a clipboard so they 
could be tran.scribed and iinpleineiited. jack w^as always the final au¬ 
thority It was only after the preview, late in the eseiiiiig, that Warner 
finallv went home. 

I’hc others—Cohn, Mayer, Zukor—followed similar routines. 
Ilic studio consumed. It consumed, however, not Ixxause the de¬ 
mands of the industry necessarily made it that way, but Ixcausc the 
llollywcKxi lews wanted it that way. llicy had cut their lives to the 
contours of llicir environment and discarded the rest, because only 
here were they in complete command ’Ilic studios were repositories 
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of dreams and hopes, security and power. If one couldirt control the 
world of real power and influence, the august world of big businc*ss. 
finance, and politic’s, through the studio one could create a whole 
fictivc universe that one could contrul. And that was exactly how' the 
studio apparatus came to function. W^hat gave each studio its distinc¬ 
tive personality was an elaborate calculus of economic circumstance, 
the location of its theaters, tradition, gc^ography, and a hundred other 
things, but most of all it was a product of the personality' of the man 
or men w ho owned and ran it. l1ic moguls made the studios in their 
images to actualize their own dreams. 


'^'rhey had different kinds of ambitions and different methods of 
achieving them,” said Vicnncse-born writer and director Billy Wilder, 
who came to llolly'wood after working in the pnr-llitlcr German film 
industry. **W'amer Brothers, let us say, w^s a little tougher on its 
writers. You had to cicxrk in. Not at Paramount. Not at MGM. I 
came. I went. But Harry W^arncr would go around and kill the lights 
in the toilets because that’s the kind of boss he was,” Warners, which 
had suffered a scries of economic tribulations before and after the 
introduction of sound, always played it tight. It had to. After its rapid 
expansion into theaters and its plunge into sound, the company found 
itself over SI00 million in debt. Some stockholders, irate that the 
Warners had voted themselves 90,000 additional shares of stock at 
their 1928 board meeting, filed suits charging mismanagement and 
nepotism and demanded the company be put into receivership. Harry 
rcactc*d by dra.stically cutting costs. "Listen, a piciurc. all it is is an 
expensive dream,” he later told a reporter, "Wtll. it’s just as c; 
dream for S700,000 as for SI,500,000.” 

"MGM w'as a studio that spent,” said Milton Sperling, a Warner 
Brothers executive at the time. "It was a studio of white telephones. 
W’amers had black telephones,” w hich was another way of saying that 
cverylhing there was geared toward economy.* Kscntually, however, 
the economizing itself began to contribute to a certain unmistakable 



•*l1iis WM literally Inic $if»cc IxMjis Mayer» ofBcc (IcctKaltd all m creams nith 
while tclq>h(nM.'\ on the desk 
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st>lc. Warners* pictures were blunt and tuugli and fast. Tlicir inisc- 
en-scenc was flat and cold; their visual cadences were clipped One 
producer rcincinbered cutting individual frames of film from each 
sc'ene to quicken the pace*- (After seeing Frank C;ipra*s It Happened 
One Sight, and c'oniparing its more leisureK rhythms to those of 
Warners' films, production executive Hal VV'allis even frettcxl that 
'‘maybe we are cutting our pictures too fast and making them tex) 
snappy.”) 

It was also a style tliat was particularly appropriate for a certain kind 
of material—contemporary and urban—and those were the proper¬ 
ties to which the studio gravitated both b\' temperament and necessity. 
*‘l remember distinctly being called in once,” recalled another VV'amer 
writer. )crry Wald, “and saying tiuil wc c*ould not com|x*le with Metro 
and their tremendous stable of stars, so we had to go after the stories, 
topical ones, not typical ones Ifte stones became the stars.... We 
used to say ‘t - t - t: tmielv. topical, and not typical’—that was our 
slogan.... We were all searching frantically, l(K)king through papers 
for story ideas. ” 

Warner Brotlicn did have stars of first magnitude, but they seldom 
confomied to the traditional IIoIKav^kkI images of glamour and ro¬ 
mance. jimmy Cagney worked there, and Humphrey Hogart, lidward 
C. Robinson. Paul .Mum. |ohii Garfield, Bette I3avis. and |oan 
Blondell. Only lithe, handsome F.rrol Flynn, who starrc’d primarily in 
costume epics and swashbucklers like Captam Mood, I he Sea Hawk, 
The Charge of (he Light lingade, and Ihe Adventures of Rohm Hoftd, 
could have qualified as a conventional ronuuitic lead ihi.s films were 
also the most conventional Warners made!, llie others were all dc*cid- 
edly smart and urban, small and explosive. Kven the women were 
hard-bitten and cynical, and no one, not even Flynn, could possibly 
have been regarded as passivxr. * At Warner Brothers |>ei>ple acted; they 
weren’t acted upon—which was prtxMsely how jack Warner thought 
of himself 

In part that was because Wanicn* actors were cut m the mold of 
jack, or at least cut in tlie mold of how Jack idcah/cd himself. 'Iliey 
were his alter egos, acting out his own fantasies of power and siiprem- 


“Thii was even true cif WatiicfS* aiunutioii. vvhKh was famous for ib fast, smart, 
cynical aiipraacti as cpitomi/ed by Bugs Bunns 
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acy. Not for him the tall, elegant, acsthcticized herexs of MCM or 
the continental swains of Paramount. Like Harry Cohn, jack imag¬ 
ined himself in rebellion against the nic'ctics and hypocrisies of the 
establishment, and that's what he projcctcxl on his actors and in bis 
films. He was reflected, his son believed, “in some of Edward C. 
Robinsons characters—Rico in Uttle Caesar. This is the way it’s 
going to Ixr or— bangl* He didn't use a gun; be used to use other 
people.... I think he’s reflected in jimmy Cagney—the smart guy, 
the survivor, the tough little guy. I think that's a real thing. And 
Humphrey Bogart—the cynical onlooker who realizes that this happy 
guy here is agreeing with you now* but is going to screw you.” 

It also worked rcflcxivciy. If stars were often chosen because they 
were idealizations of jack, lie assumed their dimcn.sions as well. He 
even picked up their mannerisms—his soft-shoe shuffle; the habit he 
had of lighting a cigar and then twirling it; his constant smirk that 
recalled a knowing Robinson or Bogart. He ran the studio the same 
way, preemptively and cynically, as if he were an urban tough free of 
illusions. "He was the father. I’hc power. The glory.” wrote Bette 
Davis. “And he was in business to make monew.” Screenwriter Henry 
Epliron compared Warners ego to that of ‘“Louis B. Mayer of Metro, 
Harry Cohn of Columbia, and Darry l Zanuck of Fox.” but he didn't 
nurture or pamper the way they, even Cohn, could and “[a]t times he 
was violent in his hatreds.” as well as capricious in his exercise of 
power. Once, during his rounds on the lot. Jack heard a gateman 
singing and asked wiiat he would rather be doing—singing or man¬ 
ning the studio gate. When the man said. '“Sing,” jack snapped. 
“You’re fired,” 

Employees at Warners were driven nithlcssly. James Cagney said, 
“|l|t seemed as if the Warner Ixjys were confusing their actors with 
their racehorses. Ilic pace w'as incredible. I think I did alxiut six 
pictures in the first forty' weeks.” “Frequently wc worked until three or 
four in the morning,” he later w^ote. “I'd look over and therc’d be the 
director. Archie Mayo, sitting with his head thrown back, sawing 
away. He was tired; wc were all tired. Iliis kind of pressure the studio 
put on us because they wanted to get the thing done as cheaply as 
possible. At times, wc started at nine in the moniing and worked 
straight through to the next morning.” 

Blit as much as jack might have wanted an autocracy, Warners was 
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fjr from being one. On the one hand, by drixing his employees as 
liard as be did, he lud created an atmosphere of dissatisfaction. On 
the other hand, by hiring tough, iincompniinising personalities, 1 k' 
had collected a group that was almost assured of imitinv Everyone 
fought hack. "I had to 6ght for everything at Waniers.** recalled ac¬ 
tress Ann Sheridan. “From the easting director up to jack W'anier. Of 
course, at Warners exerybody seemed to haxc to fight. Cagney and 
I^vis. Tliuts the onlv xx^v it xxas done. A knock-doxxn, drag-oiit 
fight. You didn’t alxxays win, but it let them know vou were alive.*" 

Most stars in the studio days were under long-tenn contracts, but 
the studios held all the cards. Coiitraeb weren't guarantec^d, and per- 
fonners weren’t piiid for "‘down time,** the weeks thev wererTt actually 
working on a picture; if they were deemed responsible for the lost 
time, the time missed was addc*d to the length of the contract, which 
could in most cases be canceled at the .studios option. .Moreover, very 
few stars had anv approval over the material in which tlic*y would 
appear VV ith restrictive covenants like these, when stars felt mis¬ 
treated their only recourse was to walk off the set, hoping that the 
disruption and sul>sequcnt costs would pressure the studio exccuti\'c*s 
to compromise. 

At Warner Brothers walkouts were part of the nonnal course of 
business. ""I did an entire series of these walkouts over the years.*’ 
wrote Cagney. *i walked out because I depended on the studio heads 
to keep tlnrir word on this. that, or the other promise.... I'd go back 
bast and stay on my fami until we had some kind of understanding ** 
Bette l>axis. refusing to do another potboiler she had been assigned 
after winning an Oscar, fled to Furope to make piciurcs, but Warner 
filed a suit fur breach of cuntiaci, won, aiul got an in|unction. Olix la 
Dc Mavilland trictl the san>c thing aird also failed. * 

tlany Warner could be as stem and impulsive as lack, and he had 
even less regard for talent. W hen, early in the I!>cpression. his highly 
regarded vuung pnxiiic'tion head. Darry l /aiuick. halkctl at enforcing 
a 50 perexmt pay cut. Harry didn’t hesitate Hal Wallis, aiiotficr young 


*Yc;irs liNrr. in I94S. |jik iiiiiblrTiallv cvlciidccl {Tt lUvilbnd's contract for twrnh- 
fivv to compcii&Jtc the htuiiio for her nurticrous wiilkouh IV IbMlUnd sued 

and ^»<m If die cniaiicipaliun lur cxMitract start. 
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production executive, was having dinner with Zanuck at the Brown 
IVrrhy. “Suddenly, Harry Wiirncr pokcxl his head in the front door and 
motionc'd Darrv I to come outside. Several diners looked up in aston¬ 
ishment.** Zanuck folloxvc'd him outside, and the two engaged in a 
shouting match. When Zaniick returned, he announced that he was 
leaving the studio. On another occasion, after Errol Flynn had made 
a large contract demand, jack was expatiating in the cxccutixx* dining 
room on the ingratitude of actors. Harry entered and derisively told 
him that they could always make another Errol Flynn and pointed to 
an attractive young producer. “'Fake this fellow here and xvc’ll make 
him a new star and forget about thc*se other temperamental actors.** 
lack countered that if the young man actually became a star, he 
would soon be making the same demands. Harry turned on the pro¬ 
ducer and said, “In that ease—the hell with you.*’ 

For Harry Warner, ferocity' came naturally. |ack xvantt'd to seem 
tough, yet unlike Harry Cohn, whom he superficially resembled in 
many ways, he really didn’t have the temperament to be a tyrant, nor 
did he elicit that kind of fear. His was a fake, and most of his em¬ 
ployees knew it. “lack was a frightened man,** said Milton Sperling, 
who worked under him. ""Hie typical |ack Warner story is that the 
man who had been his assistant and associate for forty years—he 
suddenly decided to fire him. .And he didn’t have the courage to do it. 
So he waited until his annual trip to the south of France, and he 
talked to this man, Steve Trilling, and he said. ‘While I’m away I 
want this done and that done.* He left. When he w^s safely on the 
plane and in the air, the studio vice president in charge of finance 
came to IVilling's office and said. "Steve, I don’t know how to tell you 
this, but W'arner told me to fire you as soon as he was out of the 
country.*... He was afraid he might have been punched out—that's 
what he said later, jack was Byzantine. He was a connix'cr. Harry was 
ahull.*" 

If the 'IVilling story* was an example of lack's weakness and insecu¬ 
rity, there were numerous other examples of his pettiness and self- 
aggrandizement. When Zanuck left the studio, Hal Wallis was ap¬ 
pointed to replace him, but Wallis negotiated a contract giving him 
not only the authority to supervise production, but the right to pro¬ 
duce several films himself under the Warners* aegis. One of these 
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became llie romantic wartime classic Casablanca, starring Humphrey 
Bogart as a disillusioned cafe owner nursing his amatory wounds in 
neutral Morocco and Ingrid Bergman as the wnman he felt had once 
lilted him but who now reenters his life as the wife of a resistance 
leader After Casablanca was announced as the Academs Award win¬ 
ner for Best Picture in \W, Wallis naturally rose to accept, “when 
lack ran to the stage ahead of me and took the award with a broad, 
flashing smile and a look of great satisfaction. I couldn't believe it was 
happening.,., As the audience gaspetJ. I tried to get out of the row 
of scats and into the aisle, but the entire Warner family sat bUxrkmg 
me I had no alternative but to sit down again, humiliated and furi¬ 
ous.'* W'alhs was amh'actually obligated to continue at Warner 
Brotlicrs. but he couldn't easily forget jack's usurpation. When his 
contract expircxl he left tlie studio and later became a successful inde¬ 
pendent producer at Paramount. 

Kveri this behavior, howeser, was prohablv less a refletiion of jack's 
egocentrism tlian of his fear lake sirtually all the Hollywood |ew^. he 
was petrified lest someone take ads antage of him. lest someone betray 
him. He once glued together the pages of a senpt, sent it to Harry 
Rapf, a production assrKiate, ai>d then called to find out how he liked 
it. tiiough he was really catling to sec if Rapf would lie about having 
read it. Another time he peremptorilv cut off one of his oldest friends 
bexause he had heard a rumor tliat the man lud bad-muutlied him. 
Iliough the man pleaded witli jack to let him present his side of the 
story, the remon.strations went for naught lire two never spoke again. 

At Warner Brothers tlie siege mentality ran deep, and it didn't end 
with jack. All their lives tiK* Warners liad been acutely aware of their 
status as outsiders, even within the relatively drxlass^ encampment of 
Hollywood and even after thev had achieved success there All their 
lives thev felt they had had to fight—evx’ryone from ATir l to Bette 
l>avis to their own stockliolders “'Ilie figlit has left its mark on the 
brothers," wrote one reporter as late as 19U, *nicy liavc not yet 
lowered tlicir guard They arc neither m Hollyw'ood nor of it." But 
unlike Harry Cohn, who sought to appease the Hollywood establish¬ 
ment artistically while maintaining Ins personal vituperation, the 
Warners could never quite make that .separaboii; and since virtually 
cvncrylhing in the studio was filtered through the scrim of jack or 
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Harry's sensibility; a great deal of their suspicion and hostility ulti¬ 
mately surfaced in the Warner Brothers movies. It was one of the 
things that made their films so distinctive. 

In practice this meant that Warners’ films, like the Warners them¬ 
selves, were permeated w ith a vuguc underdog liberalism, and if their 
films lacked refinement and glamour, they did have a conscience— 
deliberately so. F.ven the Krrol Flynn swashbucklers were cast in 
terms of class conflict w ith Captain Blood or Robin H(kx1 befriending 
the weak and poor against the cntrcnchcxl powers of privilege—a 
displacement of what tlie Warners saw as their own situation within 
Hollywood. In any case. Warner Brothers films scxined to have a 
mission. "More and more is the reali/ation growing that pictures can 
and do play an all-important part in the cultural and educational 
development of the world." jack told a reporter. "1 do not mean vve 
should strive for so-called intellectual films, but we should strive for 
pictures that provide something more than a mere idle hour or two of 
entertainment." 

In this Jack was merely mouthing the sentiments of his brother 
Harry; who served as the self-appointed conscience of the Warner 
family. Largely because of his profound sensitivity to his own )u- 
daism, Harry could be tirclc*ssly and often tircsomely messianic about 
racial and religious prejudice. (At one point, after attending the bar 
mitzvah of Wward G. Robinson's son. Harry was so moved he con¬ 
vinced Robinson to let the studio film a reenactment and release it 
along with films of Protestant and Catholic ceremonies as a special 
Brotherhood Week presentation. But after a prev iew the elder Robin¬ 
son began to worry that "stardom" would go to his son's head, and he 
dissuaded Harry from releasing the picture.) One could sec the mes- 
sianism most palpably in the Warners’ attacks on prejudice in the 
brave antilynching film They \Von*t Forget, where a southern scImmiI- 
tcacher is falsely accused of rape, and in their biographical pictures, 
many of which showed the contributions and victimization of jc-ws: 
Disraeli, The Life of Emile Zo/ri, Dr, Ehrlich's Magic Bullet. 

But one could also sec the conscience at work, if less palpably; in 
dozens of films that embraced the losers and the loners, the prize¬ 
fighters. meat packers, truck drivers, coal miners, cardshar|)s. gum¬ 
shoes, racketeers, con artists, and the rest of what might have seemexi 
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like the clctritm of IVprcssion America, llicsc were VV'iinicn* heroes, 
and Warners* films demonstrated an unusual—unusual for Hollv- 
—sympath> for these people and their plight—so much so tliat 
they became favorite targeis for outraged moralists who attaekcxl them 
nut onlv for depicting antisocial behavior, but for seeming to condone 
it. Harrs answered. “"Ilie motion picture presents right and wtong, a.s 
the Bible does B\ sluming l^^itli right and wrong, we teach the right ** 

'I‘hi-s time it was Harrs s turn to be disingenuous Warners* films 
certainly weren't antisocial in the sense that religious tub-thumpers 
thought, but they were far more ambisaicnf Uiward traditional Ameri¬ 
can values than the films of any other studio, just as the Warners 
themselves were more ambivalent than the heads of any otRcr studio. 

I Tie cnerg\ w ith w hich their films throb is almost alw ays accompa¬ 
nied bv a dark shade of despair—in I Am a Fugitive from a Cham 
Gang, a Kafkaesque descent into a hell of southern prisons wliere a 
man uiifustly accused of roblK*r> discovers there will never lie excul¬ 
pation or release, in Four Daughters, a family saga that introduced 
|ohn (-arfield as an embittered drifter w ho casts a pall of hopclcssnc*ss 
over the lives he enters, in t he Roaring Twenties, a gangster epic w ith 
Cagnc*y as a war veteran who becomes a lxN)tlc*gger because notliing 
else IS available and then finds himself in the inexorable slide to 
death, in The Charge of the Light Hrutade with its denouement of 
dcx)m; in Fortv-Second Street, a cheerless musical about a fallen im¬ 
presario who desperately rouses his talents for one last show; in the 
score of Bette Davis melodramas where romance is iiic*vitably be¬ 
clouded b> the gray billows of fate; and later in the )oan CrawTord 
tearjerkers where fate lav waiting like a trap. All of this was personi¬ 
fied by the studios leading director. Ntichael Curtr/, a moody, feral 
Hungarian whose slithering camera and dark frame's were the visual 
e'quivalents of dc'spair 

Out of this mix of energy, smpicion, gloom, iconoclasm. and liber¬ 
alism came not only a distinctive kind of film, hut also a distinctive 
vision of America—particularly urban America. It was an environ¬ 
ment cruel and indifferent, one almost cosmologically advervanal, 
where a host of forces prevented one from easily attaining virtue. It 
was a world that daunted and dared—a world where ones only hope 
and only meaning lay not in higher morals, not in love, not in family. 
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not in sacrifice, but in action leavened by a vague sense of honor. 
W'amers’ stars, more than those of any other studio, were defined by 
kinesis. ITiey move, and througli movement they invent themselves. 
In fact, one could almost say that in Warners' pictures—and in Cag¬ 
ney. Robinson, Bogart, Raft. C^arfield. Flynn, Muni, Davis, and the 
others who populated them—heroism is action, at least when the 
action is informed by an understanding that it is all we have. Hence 
tfie speed. 

Tliis was, of course, a particularly apt vision for the under- and 
working classc's of urban Depression America, who felt their own 
sense of betrayal, suspicion, and anxiety, and for many of them these 
films came to frame their experience. More, they came to form a 
powerful, enduring mythology of urban America with which dispos- 
sc'ssed Americans, like dispossessed film executives, could identify 
and through which they' could gain a kind of sustenance. Warner 
Brothers' films certainly didn't prov ide the security that Columbia's or 
MGM’s did, that pervasive sense of American decency that .served as a 
shield in times of distress. Warners* heroes arc faintly disreputable ai>d 
uprooted; they draw' less on American traditions than on themselves. 
(Again, one thinb immediately of Cagney or Bogart.) But because 
they ennoble energy' and because they are low bom, cocky, and self- 
sufficient. they demonstrate what one can accomplish against all the 
odds and outside the traditions. 'ITitw exalt the small rather than the 
outsi/ed. the people at the margins rather than those at the center. 

ITie Hollywood )ew^ would create other versions of America, bent 
to their own fantasies and nc*eds, but it is fair to say that the Warners* 
version was the least assimilative. Reflecting the divisions within the 
family itself, what Warner Brothers* films acknowledged was that 
there were deep divisions—divisions of class, of roots, of style, of 
religion, of values. ITicre was a difference between us and them, 
between the outsiders and the insiders. One might not have been able 
to move from the first to the second, as the Warners learned from 
their own experience, but one could, by mythologizing the qualities 
of the poor and the marginal, forge a community of energy and 
mount an artistic challenge to the insiders. Cagney, Bogart, Robin¬ 
son. Davis, and the others were Harry and jack’s answer to Ixing 
thrown out of l^ouis Mayer's party years ago when the Warners were 
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Upstarts and Mayer was Hollywood aristocracy'. 'Ilicy were also the 
answer to millions of Anicncaiis who felt they had been thrown out 
of genteel .America. For the thirties, at least, this group could live 
imaginatively in Wariicrlaiid among the smart, the tough, and the 
cynical 


In the studio peeking order, working at Columbia was even less desir¬ 
able than working at Warners. Harry Cohn “ran Columbia like a 
private police state/ according to one writer who toiled there. “He 
was tough, feared, ruthless and courageous, unbearably crude, pro¬ 
fane. quirky, a hammer-hcadcnl power machine who held total finan¬ 
cial and physical control over his self-made empire,. •. It was said 
that he would (ire and blacklist a man for mentioning verhoten sub¬ 
jects like death or divea.se in his private studio dining room It wa.s said 
he had listening devices on all sound stages and could tune in any 
conversation on the set, then boom over a loudspeaker if he heard 
anvihing that displeased him. It was said that every evening he per¬ 
sonally toured his big studio, try ing to catch anyone who might have 
left on a light.'* W riter Ring Lardrier, )r. recalled that at Warner 
Brothers |ack demandc'd a full measure of work even on Saturdays 
and had the gatekeeper monitor when employees arrived and dc- 
parictl. But “Columbia w^v the most extreme Harry Cohn used to 
look out his window because it was a building with a kind of quadraii< 
gle with a court in the middle, and he could see in writers* offices. 
He'd call up a writer and say, i see you’re not working."' 

Wlicn it came to talent, Cohn did cn|oy courtship. He cn|oycd 
wooing a star, a director, or a writer, and to certain creative people, 
particularly those who demonstrated intellect, he would \yc genuinely 
respectful Once the relationship was consummated, he seemed to 
lose interest, “No sooner would he win you,** said producer Pandro 
Bcmian, who experienced the process firsthand, “than he would lose 
respect for you — because, ba.sieally, I don't think he thought too 
highly of himself, and he thought that anybody who would tome to 
work for him must not be very’ good. Louis B. Mayer was the exact 
opposite. He would do the same thing: get you over tlicrc. And when 
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he got you. he prized you, because he thought you were very smart to 
come to work for him.** Mayer adored his stars. Cohn, on the other 
hand, would say of a recalcitrant actress, “I can get a broad off the 
street. Fuck her/ 

In part Cohn*s contempt was a clever assertion of power. If every¬ 
one was replaceable, even the stars, it meant that everyone was sub¬ 
servient to him. Yet. psychological components aside, Cohn*s 
dictatorial style was more than a way of dramatizing who ran the ship. 
It was also, and primarily, a w^y of shaping his world. A studio was 
nothing if not a controlled environment in which one could mold the 
materials—scripts, sets, actors, and the like—to conform to one's 
own vision. It was an instrument to satisfy certain nt^eds. Though 
filmmakers might have cringed to think of him that w'ay, this meant 
that Cohn was, after his own fashion, an artist, too. forcing his will, 
his personality', and his sensibility on the studio and ultimately on its 
films the way any other artisl willed himself on his materials. What 
made it seem more unruly and more mercenary' than art was both the 
fact that the instrumentality, namely the studio, was an artistic prod¬ 
uct itself, an extension of the man who ran it, and that the man who 
ran it seemed to have a temperament far too coarse and unrefined to 
be called artistic. To some degree, however, this was an idea first 
promulgated and then perpetuated by the people who had to work 
under him—the writers, directors, and stars who felt Cohn was inter¬ 
fering w^ith their vision rather than using them to establish one of his 
own. 

Like Jack Warner, Cohn supervised virtually every aspect of his 
studio. “In the midst of a vital casting discussion,** recalled 
screenwriter Daniel 1'aradash, “he would stop^ flip an intercom key, 
demand to know w'hether the lights had been turned out by a certain 
director when he left his office. But his probing didn't stop at minu¬ 
tiae. He wanted to know' everything, everything tliat was happening in 
his studio and in the others. If you spent an afternoon watli him, with 
the Dictograph buzzing and the phones ringing and the teletypes tick¬ 
ing. the secretaries popping in and out, you were in attendance at the 
business of the entire town.** 

As the final authority, the maw' through which cverylhing passed, 
Q)hn unmistakably set Columbia*s agenda, though the tolerances for 
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talent were somewhat greater and a>ascqucntly the movies somewhat 
more diverse than at Warner Brotliers. Overall one might liave 
thought, given Colms experiences as a hustler and knockabout and 
given Ills avulsion at pretense, that Columbia’s America might have 
closely resembled Warners’—combative, iconoclastic, vigorous. Ib 
some extent, it did. 'nirough most of the thirties. Oilumhia s Amer¬ 
ica was really f’raiik Capras Amerit‘a. It was sturdy, resilient, decent, 
blessed with a kind of ingenuous wisdom best represented by Gary 
Coopers Mr. Deeds or )immv Stewart s Mr. Smith. But for all that, it 
was an America that also countenanced comiption. mendacity, and 
manipulation at the very highest peaks of power 
Capra’s villains were customaniy rutiiless industrialisb (exploiting 
the symbols of dcmocracv for their own ends, and his films were 
alwan confrontations of values and sensibilities: mral against urban, 
the common against the rich and mights, the innocent against the 
shrewd, the individual against the corporation, the traditional against 
the new. Capra s emotions may have often seemed primitive and his 
approach naively affiniiative. His films, however, demonstrated how^ 
one had to wiest optimism from forces that cvervw here endangered it, 
.As one critic said, companng Capra with the ostensibly more acidu¬ 
lous director Billv Wilder. Wilder was bilious on the outside, sugars' 
on the inside; Capra was sugar on the outside, bilious on the inside 
How much of this was Capra and how much Cohn isn't open to 
dispute. Capra made tlic films. Still, tlie sensibilities jived, and 
through Cohn these values came to inform the studio’s films the way 
the W'amers’ inseciintv and rancor infomied theirs. What one re¬ 
members most fondly of the Columbia of the thirties and early forties 
are tiic smart, usually astringent, and finally moral comedies: The 
Aw'/ij/ Truth, with Cary Grant splitting from wife Irene Dunne only to 
have them both rcali/.c that thc> belong together; The More (he Mer- 
ncr, with )can Arthur sharing rooms with Joel McCrca and Charles 
Cobum in apartment-scarce wartime Washington: The Talk of the 
Tohti, starring Cars* Grant again, this time as a small-town provoca¬ 
teur accused of arson who hides out at the country retreat of a distin¬ 
guished furist, played b> Ronald Colman, and winds up luimani/ing 
Colman’s view of the law; Here Comes Mr, fordart, about a chxldish 
prizefighter who is mistakenly snatched away by an angel before his 
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time has come and is temporarily placed in the vacated body of an 
overweening industrialist; and His Girl Friday, a brilliant reconstruc¬ 
tion of Ben Hccht and Charles MacArthur’s The Front Page, with 
Cary^ Grant as a fast-talking ncwspjipcr editor who bamboozles his 
cx-w’ife and former top reporter. Rosalind Russell, into covering an 
electrocution for old times’ sake. 

Taken together, these formed a moderately coherent populist 
America of sinister forces at the top pitched against dcccncv' at the 
bottom, though it was a less class-conscious configuration than that of 
Warner Brothers and a less embittered one as well, Kven the bump¬ 
kins. the Stewarts and Qiopcrs in the Capra films, were middle class, 
not working class, and no one was v'agiiely ethnic. Cohn’s stars were 
cooler—Ronald Colman. Jean Arthur, Barbara Stanwyck, and Cary 
Grant, who, as one of the few free agents in Holh'wood. shuttled 
regularly between RKO and Columbia, lliey inhabited a more lio- 
mogenized stratum where houses were spacious, money plentiful, 
stv'lc abundant, values reasonably clear, and Jew^ absent. Tlic>' 
weren’t enacting an existential drama in which the world w'as meta¬ 
physically ominous, as it was at Warner Brothers. Columbia’s world 
had its villains, namely those industrialists and demagogic politicians, 
but somehow they seemed more easily identifiable and conquerable, 
sometimes even convertible. 

Columbia purveyed life partly as it was for Harrv* Cohn and 
partly as he wished it to be. On the one hand, Cohn the individu¬ 
alist. Cohn the populist. Cohn the keen-sighted debunker of pre¬ 
tension and duplicih'. All of these Cohn thought he was. On the 
other hand. Cohn the verbal duelist. Cohn the rhetorician and 
philosopher. Cohn the moralist. All of these Cohn aspired to be to 
compensate for what he believed were deficiencies. (For a man 
who had difficiiltv’ expressing himself without expletives, his stars 
were among the most verbally dexterous in the movies. I In rcima- 
gining Depression America as a place of w it, resource, sccuritv’, and 
basic values, then, he had also reimagined himself. .At Columbia 
Harry Cohn could live vicariously through the screen—a new 
man. What was remarkable was that millions of Americans evi¬ 
dently shared the same thrill of rev'ision. 
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At Paramount, at least for the better part of the twenties and into llie 
early thirties when disaster stmek. the pictures purred with the 
smooth hum of sophistication It began with Paramount's president, 
Adolph Zukor Ever since he had sponsored Queen Elizabeth with 
Sarah Bernhardt, Zukor had envisioned movies as a source of intel¬ 
lectual elevation, and he w^s so dedicated to this proposition that, 
according to one reporter, he was “surpnsed when anybody cnticizcs 
his gestures for improving the social tone of the cinema as publicity 
schemes ** He established a sclux)l on the Paramount lot to teach 
voung would-be performers decorum—an education that included 
classes in literature, sociologs, and sobriety lie created a fund to 
reward those writers who best adxancxrd the status of the motion pic¬ 
ture He enjoyed the company of novelists and plavwrights and culti 
vatcti their friendship, bcconimg particularly close to jaines Barrie, 
the highly regarded dramatist and autlior of Peter Pan. 

Every studio scoured Europe for new talent, but Zukor was espe- 
eialK zealous, bringing over, among others, Emil |annmgs. the great 
Cerman tragedian of The luist Laugh and Vcinefy; Maurice Chevalier; 
josef von Sternberg, a Viennese-born, New York-educated film¬ 
maker who knocked about Europe and Hollvwood before catching on 
with Paramount in 1^26; and Marlene Dietrich, von Sternbergs Cer¬ 
man protege and a middle-rank European star whose sultry daring 
made her a first-rank Amcncan star, fic also managed to lure the 
bnihant German satirist and farceur, Ernst Lubitsch, from Warner 
Brothers, which never quite knew how to use him Paramount even 
enticed Sergei Eisemstem, the Soviet D, \K’ Griffith, to Hollywtxxl to 
adapt and dired ‘Dieodore Dreisers An American Tragedy, but tiie 
changing political climate within HolKwood and the disarray within 
the company aborted the project, and Eisenstem left, gravely disap¬ 
pointed and hopelessly disillusioned 

Initiated by Zukor. the policy of sophistication was encouraged by 
his associates, chiefly jesse Lasky; who headed the California studio 
while Zukor remained in x\cw York (lb Zukor, with his acute sensi- 
bsity to caste. California would always be somewhat abject, a “fac¬ 
tory,** and Paramount continued to maintain a studio in New Yorks 
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Astoria long after the other companies had permanently decamped to 
the West.) l^sky may have lackcxl Zukor*5 arrogance, but he shared 
his artistic aspirations. “l.asky was a dreamer,** said Adolph’s son, Eu¬ 
gene. “He was as far removed from Wall Street and what was going on 
there as one could be. The world was a iK^autiful place in which to 

paint pictures-He loved to be with writers and creators. And the 

money? So what! Even the budgeting—he said, ’Well, it*s true its too 
much, but it isn’t too much if you get what you want for it.* His 
attitude was, it wasn't going into anyone’s pocket. It was going toward 
a good purpose—a good objective.*’ 

“*nie greatest aspc*ct of Jesse I^sky was his tremendous enthusi¬ 
asm,** remembertxl director Rouben Mamouhan, “the ease with 
which he liked stories and new people, and the enthusiasm he 
brought to it. He had an enormous quality of appreciating whatever 
he saw. I don’t bclicwe I ever put on a play that he had seen, or made 
a film, without getting a long wire from )es.se. You could always 
count on it.,., I think that was his most valid contribution [at Para¬ 
mount]—he was afire with enthusiasm for a great many projects and 

with appreciation for a lot of talentctl people_ That is quite a 

virtue. He liad this more than some of the other pioneers becaase he 
was an idealist, and when he saw something beautiful, he gave you a 
tremendous reaction to it” 

Heading up production under l,asky was a former newspaperman, 
screenwriter, and publicist from New' York named Benjamin P. 
Schulberg. Schulberg didn’t have the physical delicacy of Lasky; with 
his broad nose and wide mouth, he looked like a roughneck. But he 
had the same pretensions. His wife, a woman of considerable refine¬ 
ment, actually conducted a kind of salon for the children of several 
film executives, including those of Louis B. Mayer. Schultxrrg him¬ 
self had an extensive library; and he would spend Sundays reading 
aloud from selcctc-d classics, “llie trouble with your old man,” the 
curmudgeonly writer Herman Mankiewicz once remarked to Schul- 
berg's son, Budd. *‘is thal lies read too gcxldamn many bcniks. Iliat 
can get you in a lot of trouble out here.” 

But not at Paramount—at lea.st not in the late twenties and early 
thirties—when the studio basked in its own daring, discrimination, 
taste, and clan. "‘We were alwas'S trying to lift public taste a little bit," 
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;iclmirtctl Walter \\angcr» a Paramount executive by way of Dart¬ 
mouth and Oxford, "'/ukor and L^vkv were dedicated men who 
would produce pictures that they thought should be done, even 
though they weren’t going to be profitable." \s probably best typified 
bv l.ubitsch, whose sly, stylish comedies contra.stcd so vividly with 
Capra’s open, homespun films. Paramount pictures were decidedly 
nonegahtarian Iliev didn't ennoble the audience; they whisked them 
aw-ay to a world of sheen and sex v\4icrc people spoke m innuendo, 
actcxl with abandon, and doubted the rewards of virtue. Paramounts 
was a universe of Marlene Dietrich s smoky come-ons, of Chevalier s 
eyebrow-s arched m the boulevardier s worldlincss. of Mac West s dou¬ 
ble entendres sliding out the corner of her mouth, of Garv'^Cooper s 
aesthetici/ed handsomeness, and of the Marx Brothers* leveling 
chaos. Tliough Cary Grant later left for independence, he began 
there—his sty lishness and savoir faire the quintessence of the studio 
Zukor built. 

On artistic matters Zukor was nevrr as intnisivc an executive as 
jack Warner or Harry Cohn, but as the nun w ho approved contracts, 
read scripts, gave go-ahead.s, and vetted budgets. Zukor pc*rnieated his 
studio every bit as much as they permeated theirs. ’Ihc modcniity, the 
class, the dedication to quality^—all of which had been purt of 
Zukor*s personal rehabilitation—surfaced in his movies as well. In 
the worldlincss of Chevalier, there was the self-created Zukor, cagey 
and continental. In the boldness of CfK>pcr there was Zukor, intrepid 
and unbeatable. In the onc-upmanship of the Marx Brothers, there 
w'as Zukor, faster and smarter than his rivals. .And in the hcrcx*s of 
Lubitsch, there was Zukor again, tonier and more sopliisticated tlun 
the rest of the Hollywood Jews. 

But as Zukor’s life was rent by contradictions, so too were many of 
Paramount's films individually and the product of the studio as a 
w hole. I ’hc studio of glossy sophistication was also the studio of grand 
patriotic spectacles like Old ImnsiJes and The Covered Wagon, which 
treated American history with the textixxik reverence that Zukor felt 
toward bis adopted country 'Die studio with vivualist sensualists like 
Vbn Sternberg and Cecil B IV Mille, their cameras languid and 
caressing, also made the most popular of tlie biblical spectacles— 
many of them by Dc Mille himself, who wrapped moralism in sen¬ 
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sualism, thereby mediating between the genteel and the Jazz Age 
much the way Zukor did. And the studio of Lubitsch's canny, glanc¬ 
ing wit was also home to the Bob Hopc-Bing Crosby *"road" comedies, 
which, however fiinny they might have been, were neither canny nor 
glancing. 

But deepest within Zukor was the old contradiction between his 
aspirations to respectability and the means it took to attain them, and 
this he turned into a strength of Paramount's, if only by being at¬ 
tracted to talent who embodied a resolution. What Lubitsch, Von 
Stcmixrrg, Dc Mille, Dietrich. Grant. Mae West, and many of the 
others on the shidio’s roster all sharexi was the ability to combine 
sophistication with a certain hard-edged realism—the gentleman 
with the con artist, the civil with the steely, the genteel with tlic 
tough—just as Zukor himself had. "I love you as a crook. I worship 
you as a crook,** declared the heroine of Lubitsch's Trouble in Para¬ 
dise to her con artist boyfriend. “Steal, swindle, rob—but don't be¬ 
come one of those useless, good-for-nothing gigolos!" At Paramount, 
at least, one didn't have to choose between soft, idle respectability and 
realpolitik. At Paramount, the house that Zukor built, one could 
always have both. 


Carl Lacmmlc, the oldest of the HolK'wood Jew^, hadn't fared espe¬ 
cially well during the twenties. His studio. Universal, had slid from 
one of the most important, early in the decade, to an also-ran by the 
end, and Lacmmlc had to shoulder a good deal of the responsibility 
for the decline. Conservative, frugal, and distracted, he had. after 
pioneering the industry 's struggle against Edison's Trust, trailed the 
other studios in virtually ev'cry* advance and new economic configura¬ 
tion. While they invested heavily in theaters to provide a reliable 
market for their films. Universal made no acquisitions. While they 
cultivated stars as drawing cards, Lacmmlc lambasted rising salaries 
and inveighed against the star system as **a ruiiioas practice that has 
l)ccn responsible for high-priced but low-grade features that have 
weakened many exhibitors.** (Bette Davis, who had worked there, 
said, "From the evidence they wanted us to fail, Ilicy did nothing to 
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help US.*') While other stiulios embraced the jazz Mq and enlarged 
their audience among tlie voimg, the urban, and the sophisticated, 
llniversal, which had once gnen free rein to Frich \on Stroheim, an 
Aushian )ew who posed as an anstocrat and specialized in sensual 
Ruritanian romances, now retreated from the risqu6 and suggestisr. 
Its audience was largely rural, and its films wrre tailored to appeal to 
them. And while other studios rapidh converted to sound. Unisersal 
found Itself a latecomer, in part because the rural theaters that showed 
its films were tlie last to be rewired. 

By the late twenties and early thirties, Univcrsals pictures had nei¬ 
ther the economy and speed of Warners', the screwball inventiveness 
of Columbia s, nor the continental sheen of Paramount s. If ativlhing. 
the studio was best recognized for its Westerns, which constituted 
nearly .1 third of its output, and for its horror films, which actually 
constituted a \er> small percentage but remain rnixersals most en¬ 
during legacy In varying degrees, both of these took their inspiration 
fiom Laenmile. The Westerns harkened liatk to the dime novels lie 
had dcsoured as a boy in Cennain when he liad imagined .\mcrica 
as a vigorous landscape of cowboys and Indians, but they were also 
distinguished by the repetition of a rather unusual narrative arche¬ 
type In film after film—with titles like Set Free, The W'estcni WVirr/- 
wind, Clean Vp \furi. and Greased Ughtmng —a seemingly shiftless 
cowpoke arrim in town and falls m love with a hxal girl. Ilic girl, 
howcsxrr. is already coveted by the town sharpie, often a hanker or 
other magnate, who abducts her in an attempt to frame the cowpoke, 
forcing the cowpoke to rescue her. In the end, of cniirse, the hero 
clears his name and wins the girl. Occasionally he also rc*\cals him¬ 
self to be something more than he appears to be—a detective or the 
scion of wealth. In short, the seeming failure turns out to be a suc¬ 
cess—a parable with direct apfdication to I^ietninles own years of 
seeming failure 

Univcrsals horror films, the most fatuous of which were Franken¬ 
stein, Dracula, and The Mummy, also harkened back to Germany, 
and they bore the sty lisiic marks of the schcKil of Gemran Kxpression- 
ism: the encroaching shadfTws. the skewed and rather ovcrelaboratcd 
Gothic sets, the fixation on mans delicate relationship to Nature and 
fate, and the general sc'iise of the grotesque. l.acmmle obviously 
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cultivated this look in his films. Like Zukor, he regularly scouted and 
signed Furopcan talent on his yearly sojourns there, and the studio 
built a sizable stable of emigres: directors Von Stroheim. Paul Leni, 
Paul Fejos, K. A. Dupont, and Mgar Ulmer; cinematographer and 
later director Karl Freund, who had been responsible for the distinc¬ 
tively gloomy style of many of the German Expressionist classics; 
actors Conrad Vbidt and Rudolph and )oseph Schildkraut. In this 
Laemmlc was clearly motivated by more than a personal preference 
for things German. Universal made almost half its profits in foreign 
markets, and in any case European talent cxintributcd a certain luster 
to the images of the Hollywood jew^s—gave them a certain cultural 
legitimacy. 

Still, the films reflected the man. W^hen stripped down to its basics, 
Frankenstein, adapted freely from Mary Shelley s novella, is a talc of 
the assertion of will—the quality Laemmlc most celebrated in him¬ 
self and the one to which he attributed his success. “Have you never 
wanted to do anything that was dangerous?** l>, Frankenstein asks his 
mentor in defense of his ambition. ‘AVhat should we be if nobody 
tried to find out what was beyond—have you ncxrr wantcxl to look 
beyond the clouds and the stars or to know what causes the trees to 
bend? And what changes darkness to light? But if you talk like that, 
people call you crazy.’* Tlicn he adds significantly, “Well, if I could 
discover just one of those things, what eternity is, for example, I 
wouldn’t care if they did think I was crazy.** it could have been 
Laemmie speaking about his early tribulations, and when the monster 
that Dr. Frankenstein has created runs amok, and the doctor is piin- 
ishcxl for the hubris of arrogating Cods work to himself, one got the 
sort of homiletic lesson in humility that Laemmlc might have deliv¬ 
ered against the Fwdison Irust. 

Arrogance certainly wasn’t the trouble at Universal in the thirties. 
Informality bordering on haphazardness was, and it contributed to a 
lack of clarits' in the studio’s image as well as to a breakdown m the 
studio system, which would ultimately wreck the studio itself. One 
writer described wtirking at Universal in the thirties as *"a mess.... 
'11x7 didn’t have any management there to speak of.** Another 
screenwriter, George Oppenheimer, remembered Licmmle calling 
his agent to arrange an appointment. “Papa | Laemmlc) greeted me 
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waiiiily and, since he looked in iiiiiiiahirc and sounded in caricalurc 
like iny malernal grandfather, I immediately felt at ease. My traiiiiud* 
lity increased as he launched into a paiiegyrie of my qualities and 
qualifications. Acctirding to his honeyed words, he and junior had 
combed Hollywood and found no one better suited to fill this posi¬ 
tion. ()n and on he uent, extolling me and reiterating my suitability 
to the job.** But when Oppenheimer interrupted to ask what the |ob 
was. Lacinmle admitted he didn’t yet know, but tliat junior would 
call liim. That was the last he heard fmm Senior or junior. 

Incrc'asingly, Laenimie was surrounded by sxcophants “I think he 
was a very amiable sort of man who was very intuitive m his business 
attitudes,** said Max Licmmie, his nc^diew and one-time Universal 
sales executive. “He was alwavs surrounded by' a lot of people w+iosc 
opinions he Icxiked to, and he was easily influenced by various peo¬ 
ple. Many felt that the last one always won out in influencing 
him. .., He did look for opinions constantly, .\ftcr a screening, he 
wanted to hear what you thought.** But one learned generally to give 
him the respoirse he expected, and when Max once criticized a film, 
Laemiiile thundered, “How can you sell it if you don’t like it?** 

By far the most important factor m the management miasma at 
Universal was nepotism, especially after junior l-icmmic ascended to 
power, Not that nepotism W'asn't cxcry where in HoIIvwikxI; in some 
measure it was a defense mechanism (or the I lolly wxxxl jew^ to sur¬ 
round themselves with their own kin, and during the Deprc^s.sion, 
when the studio heads might have felt personally obligated to support 
their extended families, the studio payroll allowed them a way to 
fulfill their obligations without personal liability. K\en so. nowhere 
was nepotism as ramp;mt as at Universal, where by one count over 
seventy relatives, friends, and pensioners were on the payroll even 
dunng tlie depths of the l>:prcssion, “^Itic place was so jammed with 
relatives,** wrote one rcprirter, “that a prrxjiicer would alway's say ’sir* 
to a janitor because the latter would prohiihly turn out to be a second 
cousin of tlie big bews's wife’s brotbcr-m-Iaw ** “Most of them [rela¬ 
tives; were unable to do anytliing—you took them w hetlier you liked 
them or not,** recalled director and actor l-.nch von Stroheim “Some 
were nic'c, others were arrogant bast.irds.** 

Industry insiders joked alxjiit laemrnle’s blatant nepotism—“iiiak- 
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ing the world safe for nephews,** jack Warner once qiiippcxi—but at 
Universal nepotism field powerful compensations for Lacmnilc, and 
after a time it, more than making movies, became his reason for 
running the studio. Movies had never really bcxrn the point anyway. 
Since his own string of setbacks in tlie day's Ixrfore he opened liis first 
theater in Chicago, tlic point liad been establishing proof of his own 
value and providing an inlicritance for his family. Wliile tlic otlier 
Hollywood jews imposed themselves on their studios and tlicir 
movies, using them as instruments of social aggression and mobility, 
Lacmmic. having achieved both his goals. scTincd to have lost inter¬ 
est. Universal’s lack of direction by the early thirties reflected 
Lacmmle’s own indecision, indifference, and eclecticism. 

So Universal foundered between its incx|K*nsivc horror pictures and 
expensive epics like All Quiet on the Wesfeni Front and Showboat, 
with which luniur, who did burn compulsively for status, tried to 
challenge Paramount and MGM. But Universal would never be as 
central to the creation of a national mythology' as the other studios 
were. Unable to find itself, it never found America, cither. For 
L^emmlc. it was enough to pass the baton. 


“From the time you were signed at MCM you just fell you were in 
God’s bands,** rclatcxi actress Ann Rutherford. “Somebtxly was look¬ 
ing after you.... They cared about you.” “Ixniis B. Mayer knew' that 
ibe coin he dealt in was talent,” director George Cukor told an inter¬ 
viewer. “He would husband it and be very patient and put up with a 
lot of nonsense if he really believed in it..,. I tliink people don’t 
understand how a place like MGM had to be fed. sustaincxl, and 
organized every day. ’Hie organization was really wonderful It W'as so 
convenient to work there, a marvelous research department that could 
tell you about the rights on a Furopcan property within forty-eight 
hours.” Writer Leo Rosten said of MCM, “’Ilicy had all the attributes 
of immense wealth and immense suc'cess, and their theory was differ¬ 
ent. Ilic theory is that you cannot channel crc'ativc talent to order— 
that you have to create an atmosphere in which it will flourish.** 
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In the thirties there was no question that Mctro-Cioldw^n-Mavcr 
was the **'I’iffany*’ of studios—the one to whieli most talent in Holly- 
wcKxl aspired and the one that paid the highest salaries and gave the 
most creative latitude 1b a vcr> large degree, Louis B Mayer was 
responsible. Tliough he could be overbearing and reptilian, he was 
also obsessed witli making his studio the Ix-st, and he had a ver>' liigh 
regard for bdent. *1f anybody was good," said production cxecutisx* 
Pandm Bennan, “he wanted them." ;\fter producing a string of Fred 
Astaire-Cingcr Rogers musicals, Berman had |ust signed a new^ five- 
year contraci to head RkX) when he received a call from Maver "*l 
want you to work for me * And I said. ‘Mr Mayer, there’s nobody in 
this business Td rather work for. But unfortunately I fUit made a 
five-year deal and Tm tied up.’ He said, Did I ask vou when?* I said, 
No.’ He viid, AMien sour deal is up. I want \oii to come work for 
me * Now there wasn’t any other man m ilolly'wcKxi who would have 
been intcrestcxl five minutes . And wlien I left RKO five years 
later, that was the man I callctl and that was the man I went to work 
for ” 

Evers thing alxnit .MGM bc^)x)ke quality lliough it wasn’t the larg¬ 
est .studio in phy sical sue —Hniscrsal City, over the Cahuenga Pass, 
occupied seseral hundred acres—it was easily the grandest, from its 
colonnaded facade on Washington B4mlevard to its wliite sound stages 
and, later, its sleek, art decti administration building One reporter 
observed, "In operation, the plant prc*sents the appearance less of a 
facton than of a dementexi iiniversitv with a campus made out of 
beaverboard and canvas " In the early thirties, during the worst of the 
IVprc*ssion, its pictures’ budgets aseragcxl at least $Is0,0(K) more per 
film than anv other studio. Even its commissary was regarded as the 
finest <An executive nanicxi Al Lichtman once incuited the wrath of 
l/H'w’s boss. Nick Schenck, when he told an interviewer, "MGM is 
the only place in the wtirld where you can make SS.fMK) a wcx*k and 
free meals.’’) Iftc whole atmosphere was one of composed confi¬ 
dence, and while at other studios the lunchtime conversation gener¬ 
ally rang with picture's and profits, the executive dining room 
conversation at MGM never did. It w^s almost as if the prcxlucers 
tliere were above business 

ITiey weren’t, of course. VWitcr Ben I lecht complained that studio 
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executives would support their creative decisions by taking writers to 
prodiiciion manager |(x Gohn’s office and “showing you their last 
piciure had made a million dollars, therefore they knew what should 
go into a picture." 11iis wasn’t a common grievance, but there were 
others who found the milieu oppressively rarefied and rc*sentc*d being 
subsumed by the company. Actress Mary .Astor said she always found 
it "a cold place.... I felt the producers to be remote in their heavily 
carpeted soundprixif office's." "Here the slogan was not ‘one man. one 
film,’" wrote dirextor Frank Capra after Harry Cohn had loaned him 
out to MGM. "It was ‘many films, many assembly line's.’ A sign on 
jV’ice President) Eddie Mannix’s dc-sk wanicxl: ‘Hie only star at MGM 
is Ix'o the Lion.’" Another director. William Wellman, recallcxi Ix'ing 
ushered into Mayer’s capacious office—"big enough to bouse a com¬ 
fortable little cafe, to put wings on and fly first-class, to play badmin¬ 
ton in." Mayer "didn’t look up because he was concentrating on 
papers w ith rows of figures on them, profits and losses, but no scripts 
—the whole room was money. He said, ‘sit dowTi,’ not in a particu¬ 
larly commanding tone, not a ‘pleasc-sit-down’ or a ‘bc- 
with-you-in-a-minute’ sit down, just an unusual ‘sit down'; it had an 
uncomfortable ring to it." When Mayer complimentcxl him for the 
speed with w hich he made pictures and offered to make him a "sol¬ 
dier” in MGM’s army, Wellman said no thanks, got up, and w'alkcti 
out. 

Hccht, Capra, and Wellman were all rather independent and can¬ 
tankerous souls, and MGM wasn’t the studio for free spirits like them. 
ITiat’s iKcause Mayer never felt he w^s simply running an organiza¬ 
tion with hired hands; he felt he was raising a family in which he. of 
course, was the patriarch and his employees were the children, ex¬ 
pected to obey and to work for the family s greater good rather than 
tlieir own narrow interests. Hiis may have made Mayer seem patron¬ 
izing to some and high-handed to others, but those who accepted 
their roles loved him. "I don’t think you can be a public figure and 
have evervihing kind said about you,” MG.M star Joan Crawford once 
recollected. “To me, L. B. Mayer was my fatlicr. mv fatlicr confessor; 
the best friend I ever had. And I think most of us growing up at Metro 
can say the same things. I know Judy |Garland| would always go to 
him; l^na liirncr would alw'ays to go him; every time we lia<i a 
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problem And he never turned any of us down. Esen if lie was in a 
conferenee.*’ Mayer, in turn, took them under his wing, directed their 
dc*stiiiies. *Tlicy wuuld chide vou if voii went out w ith someone that 
the\ deemed not good for your image,’’ said Ann Rutherford. "Not 
goixl for your image meant dating a gentleman who was tcMi old for 
\ou or someone who was lising in an unsavors wav or someone who 
was a lousy or unimportant actor. ITicv were right.” 

It wasn't just stars Mayer groomed tie was pist as solicitous of his 
lieutenants, even on the smallest of matters VVatehiiig one eat an 
oversized comed-beef sandwich, he launched into a lecture on a 
proper diet. "You're ruining your stomach.” he tut-tutted like a )c*wish 
mother "Have some boiled chicken instead.” (I)ict was a subfcct 
about which Mayer, witli his delicate digestive system, was fanatical, 
on a tnp to Italv with his family, he was so appalled by the Italian 
cuisine of pasta, veal, cheese, and w ine that he dispatched his wife, 
Margaret, to find a kosher butcher for some "wholesome food ”) On 
anothei occasion lie took his daughters to a preview witli the rest of 
tlie studio high commaiHl, including Irving ntalberg, the vice prcsi> 
dent m charge of production. "Dad came m the car,” remembered 
Edith Maver C^oetz, "aiKl Irving lliaibcrg was there and said. ‘How 
did you children like it?’ We said, *Wc don’t like it very much.*” 
Mayer was furious tliat they liad been so impolite as to offend Utah 
berg, even though Mayers owu relationship with him was often acn- 
rnonious. In a family, one tried to spare another's feelings. "Don't 
ever say that to him,” he scolded "You have to be more tactful. After 
all. he created this thing.” It was not counsel likely to be voiccxl by 
Jack Warner or Harry Cohn. 

'Dus concern was very much a component not only of how Mayer 
ran his studio, but of why lie ran it Wliere Warner and Cohn gfit 
their satisfaction from the surge of peremptory power, Mayer got his 
out of play ing father to hundrexis of employees—from top executives 
to studio technicians. "He was the kind of man whose door was 
alwavs open at the studio,” remarked producer/director Merv^n 
LeRoy. "and the little people on the lot often walkcxl right in and 
began chatting away about his current projects.” 

Masterminding lives was obviously a powerful compensation for his 
own unsatisfying childhood, but the cx>nccni he demonstrated. 
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though wholly genuine, also had a strategic benefit. It turned out to 
he a brilliant w^ay to run a studio, engendering a strong sense of 
loyalty and care and community, if not to one another, then to the 
company. One never wantcxl to let down ones father, particularly 
when the father was as caring as Mayer and as generous. "My boy, I 
don't know wliy you want to make this picture,” he once told Pandro 
Berman when Bcmian proposed I'he Seventh Cross. "I don’t like it. I 
hate it.” Berman argued. "Well, Mr. Mayer, I like it and I think 
there's a great picture in it. I can take Spencer'IVacy. I can make it for 
a price.... I can make something fine—something you can be 
proud of.” "I'll tell you, I think you're wrong. 1 hate it. But you’re my 
man. You w'ant it. You make it.” And Berman, like a son, was then 
certain to try to justify Mayer’s faith. 

lake everything else at MCM. it was a management style that was 
predicatcxl on having the resources to support it. Dicw's Incorporated, 
MCM's parent company, had ridden out the Depression better than 
any of its rivals largely because it had been better situated going in. 
Most of its theater expansion had occurred prior to 1928. before in* 
creased competition sent price's skyrocketing, and in any case it held 
far fewer theaters than its rivals, preferring to concentrate on lavish, 
first*run houses in major metropolitan areas. (Paramount held nearly 
1,600 theaters at its height; Loew s Ic'ss than 200). Moreover, most of 
these were held separately, through locally financed corporations, so 
that Loew's had access to the theaters for its films and received a 
major portion of their profits but w'as not legally liable fur possible 
defaults. Under this complex arrangement, the company turned a 
profit even in the worst years of the IX'pression and never failed to 
grant a dividend on its st(Kk. It also managed to keep Wall Street from 
its boardroom. "As I understand it,” Loews president Nick Scheiick 
told a Senate hearing in 1941, “a few years ago the bankers came 
there [to Holly'woodj and went through the business and said we were 
all crazy—that they would do this and that. But that went on iKcausc 
thc 7 did not understand it. After all. it is just a business where you 
deal with brains and imagination and creative ability, and you cannot 
buy that from us.” 

What Sclienck w'as acknowledging, though he often did so grudg¬ 
ingly and didn’t fully understand it himself, was tlial Mayer and his 
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top cxccnfivcs were accoiiipliiihing sonicthiiig mysterious and vtr> 
nearly miraculous out in Culver Cit>—at least by the cut-and-clricd 
practices of most businesses. In an industry where tlie real capital wus 
as intangible and unpredictable as talent, MGM had an astonishing 
run of success, almost from the moment Mayer took command in 
N24, l* rom here came dreams. From here came a world sometimes 
awesomely resplendent, sometimes movingly simple and naive— 
sprung from the fabrications and riven with the contradictions of 
Mayer’s own life 

W'hat most distinguished MGM*s films was their general air of 
unrealih One writer who worked there said that Maver ’’would have 
liked MGM to remain a Graiistark or a Kurit«nua, a mythtcal king¬ 
dom tliat Ignored realities,** and this was c'ertainly manifest in the 
studio's pictures. Mayer hned licauty as an aesthete did. He particu^ 
larly believed, in accordance with his somewhat antiquated nme- 
tecnth-centurs view of women, in idealizing his female stars, and that 
became one of the bciichmarkN of the MGM look. Cameramen “had 
to photograph the mosic qucx'iis and make them l(M>k damn gcMxl.'' 
said director C'»eorge Cukor, whose specialK was women ’’Louis B 
Mayer was a great believer in his movie queens ’IcMiking right **' “jules 
i>a!^sm—then beginning as a director, treading carefully—once 
made a pliotugrapliic study of Ins leading lady, sliading her face witli 
the flickenng plav of leaves,** wrote screenwnter I^niel Fuchs, “and 
Mr Mayer swiftlv had him on the carpet for the shot, upbraiding him 
for the shadow's, wanting luitimig that would mar the ck*ar. crv^stallinc 
beauty of Ins company's stars. He lectured )ulc‘s severely on the point, 
so that lulcs told me of the incident, startkxl by the older man’s 
vehemence, by his notions, by his odd pos.sessivc insistence. It was a 
deep personal iiivolveinent with Mr Mayer, a seemingly life and 
death concern ** 

Personal because what Mayer was playing out through his stars and 
their opulent romantic melodramas were his own fantasies of attrac¬ 
tiveness and social mobility He tcxik these fantasies seriously, which is 
one reason why he took the movies seriously; watching the films, he 
was transportctl the way audiences were At MGM die women were 
beautiful, elegant, smart, and yet coolly unapproachable. Greta 
Garbo, whom Mayer had discovered in Sweden as a plump young 
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film actress and brought to Hollywood, was the quintessence of the 
Mayer woman: unspeakably divine with licr large, languid eyes, her 
ascending chcekbonc^s and brows, and her long, almost severe mouth, 
but for all her sensuality, she also seemed remote and rather pristine, 
riliis may, in fact, have been one of the sources of her sensuality.) 
Other MGM women were more accessible than Garbo—Joan Craw¬ 
ford, Norma Shearer, Jean Harlow, Myrna Loy—but they were all 
similarly stylized, and one wasn’t likely to find in them the nerve, 
sass, and fire one got at Warners or even Columbia. Here cool pre¬ 
vailed. It was equally true of the male stars. Clark Cable, Robert 
Taylor. William Powell, Walter Pidgeon, Meivyn Douglas—all were 
tall, stylish, and rather acsthcticizcd. With the glaring exception of 
Spencer 1 racy, these were men who didn’t muss their suits. 

But Mayer seemed to draw a sharp distinction between this cos¬ 
mopolitan world of glamour and wealth, witli its icy inhabitants 
and their amorphous morality, and the more domestic, though no 
less stylized, place he called America. If the first played out his 
fantasies of beauty, the second played out his fantasies of family 
and security, and if the first was best exemplified by Garbo and 
Cable, the second was probably best cxcmplific*d by Mickey Rooney 
starring in a series of films as Andy Hardy, an all-American teen¬ 
ager living in an all-American town with his sage father and his 
tolerant, loving mother. 

“When you look at the Andy Hardy pictures,** said Mayer’s 
grandson Danny Sctznick, “you think of a man who had a very' 
strong morality—a kind of straitlaced morality'.... llicsc were pic¬ 
tures in which children learned from their parents. And that w^s a 
very strong reflection of Louis B. Mayer. Obviously the writers and 
producers on the lot, m order to get a picture made, must have 
known these kinds of things appealed to him and therefore kept 
bringing them forward.** Mothers in particular were beatified at 
MGM, as Mayer beatified his own mother. Mary Astor complained 
that “Metro's mothers never did anylhing but mothering. Iliey 
never had a thought in their heads except their children. Iliey 
sacrificed everything; they were domineering or else the *Kat up 
your spinach* type. Clucking like hens'*—which was precisely how 
Mayer thought mothers uuglit to hctiavc. 
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Sonic—most, perhaps—may have thought that Mayer was hope¬ 
lessly naive in this vision of smalhtown America with its simple pi¬ 
eties and Norman Rockwell prctiomncss. but Mayer knew that he 
was confecting, not reflecting. According to his grandson, who at¬ 
tended many of the screenings with him, he saw these films **as arti¬ 
facts of Americana and really saw tliem as shaping the taste of the 
—conscioiisly hoped that they would shape tlic taste of the 
country. ITie one part of life in Communist Russia he would have 
admired if he had staycnl l)ehind was the way in which art is forced to 
shape siKicty.... He wanted values to be instilled in the country and 
knew how influential films could be and very much wanted to capi¬ 
talize unit. ~ ^ 

lake the glamorizing of his stars. Mayer took this mission seriously 
—sometimes to comical effect. *"\Ve were writing a script for Lubitsch 
called Ninofc/iibu.** Billy Wilder recalled, ‘‘and the windows gave onto 
a little bridge which connects this old building with the new 'llialberg 
Building. W'e looked out the window because there was screaming 
going on, and luouis B Mayer held Mickey Rooney by the lapel. He 
says. ‘You*re .Andy Hardy! You're the Umtcxl States! Yoirre the Stars 
and Stripes. Behave yourself! YoiiVe a symbol!*’* 

Probably because he took them so pcrsonalK, because they were so 
very much a product of his own needs and desires, Mayer wxiuld 
watch MGM’s movies with the most profound |oy. “1 would sit next to 
him at sneak preview after sneak preview,** recalled l>inny Scl/nick. 

He had that quality of wmebody who knows whafs going to 
happen' “Now*, watch thn —veff He w*as watching the au¬ 
dience for confirmation of his own taste. **/ thought they'd 
like a I musical] number about nthforthnind-so-on Lets 
watch and see if they do because I have this hunch His 
total succifsa; wus, of course, not fust shaping American 
tastes, but being able to anticipate them. He adored movies 
with a relish that, I suspect, may have been unique, I 
mean, I wonder whether Jack Wijmer or Harry Cohn loved 
movies the wav Maver loved movies You talk about people 
who love restaurants or lose eating—the incredible relish 
with which they anticipate each dish on the menu, the rel- 
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tsh taken in each bite. (That w'asj the incredible pleasure he 
took in the movies hc*d made. 

What may have seemc-d incongruous for someone so passionately 
devoted to popular culture was that Mayer w^s just as passionate 
about high culture, and he had never abandoned the role he had 
assumcxl back in Haverhill as a purveyor of the fine arts. While he 
lovc-d leading the MGM contingent out of the Hollywood Bowl to a 
Sousa march, his face glowing with a wide grin and his arms pump¬ 
ing, he also attended the annual recitals by Hcifct/ and Rubinstein. 
He regularly attended the i>allet and opera, as Zukor had in New 
York, and gained a considerable knowledge of both. In his house a 
large Capehart phonograph waflcxl classical music (the Russian Ro¬ 
mantics were, as one might have suspected, his favorites), and he 
would play certain rca>rds again and again and again, answering his 
family’s complaints with “If you love it, you love it.** When his grand¬ 
children were barely school age, he bought them records of La Bo- 
heme, Aida, and Carmen, bragging to studio executives that the boys 
could already differentiate one from another. And it was he who 
brought opera stars Grace Moore, Lauritz Melchior, and. later, Mario 
Lanza to the screen. 

Mayer’s penchant for cultured people was so pronounced that the 
waggish wTiter Charles MacArthur dcviscxl an elaborate practical joke 
to exploit it. MacArthur and his wife, actress Helen Hayes, were 
playing tennis one afternoon when .MGM publicist Howard Dietz 
dragooned a young English accountant for doublets. MacArthur 
promptly dubbed him “I. C. Nelson** and the next day began spread¬ 
ing his name around the lot as “the English theater genius.** As Mac¬ 
Arthur anticipated, Ida Koverman, Mayer’s assistant, called to rc*quest 
that Nelson join Mayer for lunch. MacArthur coached the account¬ 
ant to say only. “1 came over to escape the fog and rain.** Impressed by 
this studied detachment, Mayer offered the Englishman a S 1.000- 
per-week contract to produce films. He accepted with alacrity; this 
time follow^ing MacArthur’s advice to return every script, saying, “It’s 
not up my street” or “It*s not up my alley.** 

Ilic joke revealed something important about Mayer. Of all the 
disparagements he w^ould suffer, he most bitterly resented being re- 
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gardcd as venal and uncultured, and over the years he boiled at the 
injustice of being denietl credit for M(»M*$ loftiness, as he usually 
was; in HollyMxx)d, after all. it was difficult to reconcile an h^stern 
European )cw, uneducated and unsophisticated, with the high»blown 
ambitions and pretensions of MGM. He was looked upon as the ad- 
iniiustrator and the money man. Ilic credit for the studios sublimity 
would alwap go elsewhere It was the pretender, as Mayer saw him, 
who would become tlie legend. Mayer would lx- the fool 


He was the pnnee of HoIKwikkI *‘He darted in and out ofihe role of 
*onc of the boys' with dextenty/ said Cecilia Brady of his alter ego in 
F, Scott Kit/gerald s The iMst 7 vcoon, ‘'but on the whole I should say 
he wasn't one of them But he knew how to shut up, how to draw 
into the background, how to listen. From where he stood (and though 
he was not a tall man, it always seemed high upi he watched the 
multitudinous practicalities of his world like a proud voung shepherd 
to whom night and day liave nexer mattered He was bom sleepless, 
without a talent fur rest or the desire for it ” He "was a genius," said 
Ben Hccht. "He was like a man who hadn't learned to wtitc, who 
hadn't even learned to think, because he hadn't the faintest idea of 
what was going on anywhere in the world except his office But he 
had a flair for telling storic*s like comcxiians have fur telling jokes. He 
could make them up. It was a fantasy-ridden head he had, and it w^s 
good..., He lived two-thirds of the time in the projection rorjin. He 
saw only movies, he nescr saw life.. but he knew what shadow's 
could do." George Cukor said "fhlc had a kind of instinct for refine¬ 
ment." His wife called him "a cold, calm, logical, impersonal judge. 
He is iK*vcr wTong." 

I’he prince, Irxing'Ihalberg, had been bom in a middle-class sec¬ 
tion of BrcxikJyn in 1899 His father, a lace importer, had emigrated 
fmrn a small town near Coblenz, Germany, and his mother, whose 
family owned a large New York departinent store, was also a German 
)cw—which, in the pecking order of Jewish society, gasr him a leg 
up on the l^stern European jews of Hollywood, Irving, with his 
aquiline nose, his sculpted cranium, his fine features, seemed almost 
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dainty, and the impression was an unfortunately accurate one. A con¬ 
genital heart deformity confined him to bed, where, shut off from the 
world of action and immersed in a \icarious world of books, it is likely 
he developed what became a very active fantasy life. 

Irving's mother, Henrietta, a protective, indomitable woman, re- 
gardcxl her son's disability as a peculiar sign of grace. She was deter¬ 
mined that he would lead as normal a life as possible to fulfill his 
special destiny, and despite the debtors' bleak prognosis, she minis¬ 
tered unceasingly to him and practically willed him to go to school. 
By the sixth grade he had contracted bronchitis. By high school he 
was felled by diphtheria, but he nevertheless managed to graduate. 
Keali/.ing his life would probably be abbreviated by his illnesses, he 
decided to forgo college and enter business instead. 

For a time he worked in his grandfather's store, writing ads, but he 
also took secretarial classes and learned Spanish, and at the age of 
seventeen he placed an ad of his own; "Situation Wanted: Secretary, 
stenographer, Spanish, English, high school education, inexper¬ 
ienced; $15." From the responses, he chose a job at a small trading 
firm in Manhattan, then later became a stenographer at another ex¬ 
port firm. W'ithin a year he had risen to assistant manager. 

There is some dispute over precisely what happened next. By most 
accounts he was vacationing at his maternal grandmother's home out 
in Fxigemcre on Long Island when he encountered Carl Laemmie, 
who happened to have a home nearby. L^emmlc was impressed and 
offered llialberg a job. In another account Lacmmic's wife, Rccha, 
W'as a girlhood friend of Henrietta 'Ilialbcrg, and the hvo got together 
for weekly kaffeeklatsches. Henrietta w^as reluctant to have Ixr son go 
into the movies, but Rccha convinced her it was a lucrative industry. 
Whatever the truth, llialberg got a job as a secretary' at Universal's 
New York office through family amne^ctions—though according to 
his official studio biography, he rejected l^emmlc's initial offer, only 
to apply at the Universal office without Liemmle's knowledge or as¬ 
sistance. 

As Sam Marx, who also worked in the New' York Universal office, 
remembered it. Ilialberg was indefatigable despite his health—or 
even possibly Ixcaiise of it. 'Hialberg knew* he had limited time to 
accomplish his cikIs, and cveryihing in his life seemed to move w ith a 
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rush, lie ak'ays the first in and the last to lca\'c. liiigeniig to talk 
to Marx about what he would do if he were in charge of a studio. His 
industriousness eventuallv caught the attention of Laemtnle, for 
whom industnousness was second only to will on the list of cardinal 
virtues, and he was elevated to the post of I jemmies personal secrc- 
tan .-Vgain according to the lore, Laeminle was making a hastily 
arranged trip to the California studio and mentioned that he could 
use llialbergs assistance answering correspondence on the tram. 
Hcnnetta rushed from BrcMiklyn with an extra suit, and I'halbcrg was 
off. B\ the tunc tlie visit to California was over, he had so amazed 
l^emmle with his acuity arul maturity that Lacnimic asked him to 
stay there as a kind of watchdog. He always remembered tfie date of 
departure—|uly 6. 1920—because from that day on. California 
would be Ins home 

Thalbergs ascendance at Universal was as swifi as it w^as unlikely. 
With the studio high command hopelessly fragmented and 
Licmiinles brother-in-law. Isadorc Bernstein, nominally in conlml, 
Tlialbcrg recommended the apfximtment of an overseer, not neces¬ 
sarily to run the studio, but to coordinate prcxiuction there. L^acmmlc 
agreed and appointed Ihalberg. Whether bv design or default, within 
six months 'Hiallierg had steered his way through the bureaucratic 
ma/c and emerged as general manager—the head of the California 
operation. He was barely twent> years old. 

Gossip columnist Louella Parsons remembered getting a call at the 
time from Univcrsals vice president, Robert CcKluane, asking if she 
would be interested m interviewing tlie new' general manager before 
he rctunu.'d to Califomu. VNlien slie aniv'cd at the designated spot, a 
tea room on Korty-cighth Street. I'halbcrg approached her. ‘*‘Mr. 
Cochrane said you wanted to sec me * I replied briefly and I fear none 
too gently, ‘Well. what*s the joke? Where is the new general man¬ 
ager^* ‘I am.' replied the boy nuxlcstly. To save my embarrassment, 
Irving startcti ordenng luncheon, hive minutes* talk with him and I 
knew he might be a boy in hiriks and age, but it was no child's mind 
that was being sent to cope with the intricate politics of Universal 
City." 

Partly what was so arresting about Hialbcrg. and what created an 
immediate mystique about him. was his age Anyone so young was 
bound to attract attention in a comiminitv as insular as Hollvwood 
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was in the 1920s. And partly what was so arresting alxiut him w^s that 
tragic sense of mortality he radiatcxl. He w^as a strange and unique 
combination of someone who had not grown up at all, as distanced 
from or uninterested m ordinary experience as he was, and of some¬ 
one w ho lived w ith a ferocious intensity; as if all his forc*stalled grow¬ 
ing up had to be comprc‘sscd now, in the time left him. This idea of 
the doomctl prince was a powerful one in Hollyw'ood, and it acquirc*d 
even greater power as llialbcrg himself did. Kor women, it w^s a kind 
of aphrodisiac. Kew men were more ardently pursued than 'I'halbcrg. 
and one studio chief even exacted a promise from him that he would 
not romance cither of the chief s daughters for fear he might leave 
one a young w idow. 

Carl Lacmmic felt differently. Long before he rose to general man¬ 
ager—in fact, when he was still a secretary hack in New York— 
Hialbcrg had apparently been .smitten by l^emmles attractive 
daughter. Rosabcllc. Sam Marx remembered that his conversations 
with Hialbcrg in those days almost alwny^ got around to the subject of 
Rosabcllc. By the time he was cnsconcc’d as the studio head in Cali¬ 
fornia, she was returning the interest, but 'Hialbcrg was the object of 
so much attention now that his ardor for her Itad cooled, and in any 
case Rosabcllc was an e.xtrcmely willful, headstrong young woman 
who continually tried his patience. Ilicir arguments, like their ro¬ 
mance, had become a kind of continuing saga, followed regularly by 
the Holly^ocxl gossip mongers. For the family-conscious Laemmlc, 
who wouldn't have l>een at all unhappy' to see his vvunderkind enter 
the dynasty; the situation was especially vexing. Vox Hiallierg himself, 
it was compromising. 

A restless man even when things were calm, Hialbcrg, sometime 
in 1922, apparently put out feelers through his close friend FJwin 
Loch, a dimimitive attorney who. with his brother, joseph, repre¬ 
sented most of the Hollywood jews in the twenties. (‘'Hie boy is a 
genius. I can sec it. I know' it," Cecil He Millc told jesse Lasky when 
he learned 'I'halbcrg was available. “Geniuses we havxr all we need," 
said Lasky.) By most accounts. 'I'halbcrg met Ixniis B. Mayer for the 
first time at Loebs home late in 1922. All the parties knew this was a 
kind of audition, and there was nervous cx|)cctation as Mayer posed a 
problem. A director of his had made a film called Pleasure Mad that 
Mayer found embarrassingly risqu^*, but the film was already presold 
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to exhibihHs Should he write it off^ he asked, fixing his ga/.c on 
Tlialberg I'halberg said he would, believing tiie ultimate autlioriK at 
a studio had to be tire producer, not the director. Pleased, Maver rose 
and was escorted out, telling lioeb that if lluilherg wanted to work for 
him. he would treat him like a son. 

rhe partnership wasn't eonsummatexi immediately, but with the 
demise of rhalbergs relationship with Kos;ibcllc and his growirrg di.s- 
satisfaction over his salary, it was jii.st a matter of tm>c. 1’halbcrg's own 
motto, which guided the headlong rush of his career, was “\e\er 
remain in a |ob when you liavc evervlhing from it you can get.“ On 
Febmary 15, 1925, he joined l/)Uis Mayer as vice president and pro¬ 
duction assistant, fonniiig wlut would be regarded as the most formi¬ 
dable prcxluction team in the history of mos ies It was certainly one 
of the most perfectly complementary pairings Mayer was close to 
forts but scerntxl much older. I halberg was hvents-three but seemed 
much younger. IVspite his hypcKfiondru, Maver was robust and 
powerfully built, with a liarrel chc*sl so well musclexi that he gave a 
mistaken impression of fat when he was anything but. Ilialberg was 
painfully frail to lfK>k at. Mayer was melodramatic, loud, and over¬ 
bearing I’halberg was. m one observer's words, **veT\ (piiet, soft-spo¬ 
ken, absolutely tlie opposite of Maver.** .Mayer was self-aggrandi/iiig. 
Thalberg was disamimgly mixlest. 

Ibis was, wrote Ben Hecht of l haibcrg. a *\|uality so mcrc*diblc in 
Hollywood as feathers on an eel.*’ ‘IliallKrrg never even took a credit 
on the movies he supenised because, he ofieii said, the crcxlit you 
give yourself isn't worth having. Charles MacArthur, Hcxlifs fnend 
and writing partner, said, ‘‘l.ntertainment is his Cod. lie's satisfied to 
.serve him without billing, like a priest at an altar, or a rabbi under the 
scrolls ** W'itli talent, he could be surprisingly demure for the head of 
production—quite different from Mayer. 1 bough he was largely re¬ 
sponsible for shepherding (larbo's career. (George Cukor remembered 
“he was alway s quite shy w ith her He came on the set of Camille one 
day and .she was preoccupied, so he said, 'Well, IVe been turned off 
l)etter sets tlian tins,* and left with the greatest grace. He lookcxl and 
behaved like a prince.** Another at MC*M said he had “a wonderful 
candid humility which reminds you of Abe lancoln. I be most sim¬ 
ple, unaffec'tcxi person you can imagine ** It was hardly what one 
would liave said about Mayer. 
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Perhaps the most striking dissimilarity between IballKrg and 
Mayer, however, was that while Mayer was playing father to the world 
with a kind of desperation to pas.ves$ it, Ibalbcrg, perhaps with that 
dread sense of his mortality, was remaining aloof and unapproach¬ 
able. ribis remoteness, in fact, may very' well have been mistaken for 
mrxlesty.) Ibalberg inovcxl through the world; he didn't live in it. He 
cirstomarily arrived at his two-story bungalow on the MGM lot 
around ten o'clcKk and remained until two in the morning. Nothing 
matterexi to him but the movies. *"Hc was thoughtful when he 
thought of you,** wrote publicist Howard l^clz, “but he rarely 
thought of you unless you were useful to a picture project.... I never 
had a conversation with him about anylhing except movies.** 

Waiting to see Ibalberg was an endurance test to which all MGM 
employees were regularly subjected. Writer George Oppenheimer was 
once summoncxl to Ilialbcrg's office for an appointment at 9:50 one 
morning, then wound up waiting two or three more days before fi¬ 
nally being ushered in to the inner sanctum, where he admittcxl **it 
took only thirty' seconds or so for the Ibalberg chami and the Thal- 

berg praise (he liked what 1 had done) to heal all wounds_After a 

w hile I bcxrame inurerl. If you waited through dinner, you were served 
an excellent meal in his priv'ate dining room, and enough drinks to 
take the edge off annoyance. Ibcre was also plenty of company in 
that outer office.** Humorist S. ). Pcrelman had landed an assignment 
at MGM but had such difficulty getting to sec the production head 
that he “seriously began to question whether Ibalberg existed, 
whether he might not be a .solar myth or a deity concocted by the 
front office to gamer prestige.** When he was finally summoned to the 
office, he found “cooling their heels in the anteroom... a dozen lit¬ 
erary artisans of note like Sidney' Howard and Robert SherwcKxl. 
George S. Kaufman. Marc Connelly, S. N. Behmian and l>mald 
Ogden Stewart_I discovered that everybody there had been seek¬ 

ing 'Ibalbcrg's ear without success and was seething.** 

It isn't likely Ibalberg's discourtc'sy was a conscioas slight, though 
Pcrelman was right: it fueled the myth. Still, it is more likely he was 
simply distracted and preoccupied. No one in HollywiKxl was more 
dcxiicatcd to his fictive world than lliallierg. and he demandexi of his 
employees the «imc dedication—calling them at odd hours, request¬ 
ing their appearance for conferences, drilling them for ideas. *lbe 
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system he helped devise—a system as fantastic and self-indulgent as 
the films themselves—was directed toward one end: perfection. It 
may have been his wav of retaliating against fate lor his precarious 
health. "It was the most amazing set-up/* said screenwriter Anita 
Loos. 


I don*t think Ihulberg ever pnxiuced a picture that five 
yean of urjrk hadnt gone into. ... It wus Jhalbergn theiiry 
to have an enormous staff, so he would hire writers by the 
dozens .... Conferences, rewrites, conferences again. At 
least tMvIve scripts were written on every story' that was ever 
done. Sometimes, \'oud go back to the first one. Hut any¬ 
way, every resource was uncovered, of every story, and they 
looked so smooth when they reached the screen that the hard 
work that went into them was not apparent They seemed 
easy, but they were really worked over. 

Lven then, with the film editcxi and shown, "In ing was never satis¬ 
fied with a picture,** said one actor. Like most of the moguls. 'Ilial- 
berg attended previews religiously, studving the audicncVs reactions 
and mumbling comnu'iits to his editor. But where most executives 
would tiien relay instructions to recut the film, lltalberg relayed in- 
stnictions to rcshcxit it, frequently adding whole new scenes. It was 
said that at MGM movies weren*t made, they were remade, and 
Culver City became widely known as "Retake Nalley.** "We always 
made a picture with the idea wxr were going to retake at least twenty- 
five percent of it,** said director Clarence Brown. ‘‘'Iliey didn’t figure 
when a picture was complete that it was finished Iliat was the first 
cut—the first draft ** 

One reason e%cn highly talcntcxi individuals sufferc*d 1lialberg*s in¬ 
terference—and often suffered it gladly — was that in the legend his 
instincts were regarded as close to infallible ‘'’I hcrc was a certainty in 
llialberg to which Charlie responded,” Ben Hecht wrote of the rela¬ 
tionship between Clurlcs MacArthur and MCM's vice president. An¬ 
other MCM writer remembered Hialbcrg leaning over the desk and 
dcclanng impenoiisly, "I, more than any single person in Hollywocxl, 
have my finger on the pulse of America. I know what people will do 
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and what they won*t do.** Ilie writer took this audacious pronounce¬ 
ment at facT value, but it is more likely that the boy w^ondcr was 
giving a demonstration in what sustained authority, h'itzgcrald re¬ 
membered a little parable llialberg had once told him about sur¬ 
veyors determining over which route to build a mountain road. "You 
say, ‘Well, I think we will put the road there*... and you know in 
your secret heart that you have no reason for putting the road there 
rather than in sev^cral other different courses, but you*rc the only 
person that knows you don’t know why you’re doing it and you’ve got 
to stick to that and you've got to preiend that you know and that you 
did it for specific reasons, even though you’re utterly assailed by 
doubts.** 1’hat was the 'I’halberg style. 

I Ic worked impulsively, intuitively, restlessly. He paced the rrxim, 
tw irled his watch chain, or jangled the change in his pocket, his mind 
racing with ideas. Director Clarence Brown said, "You would be 
working with your writer, and you would come to this scene in the 
.script. It didn’t click. It just didn’t jell. ITic scene was no goddam 
good. You would make a date with Irving, talk to him for thirty min¬ 
utes. and you’d come away with the best scene in the picture.” 
VV^atching Tugboat Annie, a comedy about two crusty old dockside 
salts (played by Marie Dressier and Wallace Beerv), 'ITialbcrg told 
director Mervy n LcRoy that a scene would play better if Beery s shoes 
squeaked, and when LcRoy said he agreed but that the set had already 
been struck, llialberg parried, "Mervyn, I didn’t ask you how- much it 
would cost. I asked you whether it would help the picture.” Another 
time, at a storv' conference for Camille, he suggested the lovers plan 
their marriage as if thev' were plotting a murder, and suddenly the 
scene worked, llialberg himself explaincxi his uncanny success with 
thrcHT rule's. 

Never take any one man’s opinion as final. 

Never take your own opinion as final. 

Never expect anyone to help you but yourself 

Of course, llialberg could only operate in his imaginative aerie, 
imposing his w ill to perfect his world, because Mayer, as head of the 
studio, permitted him to do so. (“^ITiat was one thing about Stahr,” 
Fitzgerald WTotc, "the literal sky was the limit, lie had workc'd with 
jt'ws too long to believe legends that thev^ were small with money.”) In 
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this* as in all tilings, Mavet vias the indulgent father* and he viewed 
ITialbcrg vcr> much as a surrogate son. ‘"Between them they created 
MC.M,** said David Scl/nick* a great producer in his own right and 
Mayer s son-in-law **l don’t think either of them could have created it 
williuut the other. Hies were a great team ITialbcrg was freed from 
the responsibilities of adiiimistration and hiiance and dealing with 
New York, bs* Mayer; and ITialbergs e\'er\ wish was Mayers com¬ 
mand. ITialbcrg had only to say what he wanted and Mayer would 
deliver it ** Another compared them to the War Office providing the 
men and materiel (Mayer) and the commander in the field actually 
fighting the war (ITialberg). though this also meant that while llial- 
berg rcicnticsslv drovo his troops, Mayer provided the morale and 
sooriied them—“the one that you went to whenever vou wtrre in 
trouble and needed help.** 

Mayer had never been one to enjoy sharing his power, hut the 
reason he cxxic^ so much authority to ’ITialbcrg was that the boy 
gennis clearly came to function not simply as a surrogate son, but as a 
vessel of dreams, the way movie stars did—a direct link betw'cen the 
b^astern Kuropean lews' own rough nnits and the high culture to 
which they had always aspirctl. “’Hie ortgiiul guys were all fiir mer¬ 
chants and bouncers out at Palisades Park and things like that/' said 
producer Pandro Berman. ‘"’ITie next generation, the ITialbcrg-Selz- 
nick generation, were educated, calm* cultured men.’* ITialbcrg was 
young, ethereally handsome* boyishly clunnmg, confident, intelli¬ 
gent* and, above all* possessed of a natural refinement. He wasn't 
formally educated beyond high school, but he was extremely well 
read, and he lacked any self-consciousness about himself, his back¬ 
ground* or his judaism. He was. in short, everything Mayer—or any 
of the Hollywoixl )c^s—thought he might have been and certainly 
would liavc likc'd to be if he had been bom a generation later, and 
that was the primary reason be became a living legend to them. ’ITial- 
berg was their jewish American Prince 

By most standards he couldn’t really have been considered an intel¬ 
lectual; his tastes ran more to the middle brow than to the high brow, 
and one wntcr who worked for him admitted he couldn't “call him a 
man of intellectual content.” But ITialbcrg liked to rub shoulders 
with mtellcchials, which gave him a kind of legitimacy by association 
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among the older HollywfKxl )cws, and he conspicuously displayed 
what learning he did have. .At the studio he hired a bookish young 
critic from New' York named Albert Lewin* who had earned a masters 
degree in English at TIarvard and had completed cvxrrylhing but his 
dissertation while wxirking for his doctorate at Columbia. “'ITialberg 
always had him present at conferences where there was a need to 
compare (books),” said writer Maurice Rapf. “After all* they were all 
doing subjects that had literary' antecedents. Even if they couldn't 
read the damn books themselves—which they didn't very often— 
he’d have Albert read the book.” At the very' least* it made ITialbcrg 
seem conversant with literature. 

He was also one of the few c.xecutives who actually socialized with 
literary pcxiplc—w hich is* no doubt, one of the reasons thew treated 
him so kindly in their reminiscences. One WTiter remembered attend¬ 
ing a party' at ITialbergs iKach house where Fitzgerald got drunk and 
sang an embarrassing song about dogs. *T could see the little figure of 
ITialbcrg standing in a doorwav at the far end of the room* with his 
hands plunged deep in his pockets, his shoulders hunchexi slightly in 
that characteristic posture of his which seemed to be both a with¬ 
drawal and a rejection at the same time. ITiere was a slight* not 
unkind smile on his lips as he looked down toward the group at the 
piano. But he did not move." Fitzgerald returned the favor of not 
getting tossed out—and others—with his unfinished hagiographic 
novel inspircxl by TTialberg* called, with redolent nostalgia. The iMst 
Tycoon. 

'rhalberg may have been Hollv'woods jewish intellectual, but his 
pretensions occasionally exposed his cultural limits, too, as when he 
met the Olympian composer Arnold Schonberg. Schonberg had fled 
the Nazis in the early thirties and joint'd a growing colony of emigres 
in Hollywood, where many of them served the film industry in var¬ 
ious capacities from research to writing. 'ITialbcrg hadn’t known that 
Schonberg had abandoned symphonic conventions for the dissonance 
of twelve-tone music, so after listening to a radio concert of some of 
Sch6nlx;rgs earlier pieces, he decided that the modernist was pist the 
man to compose the score for the film version of Pearl Buck’s Chinese 
saga I'he Good Earth and arranged a meeting, “l^st Sunday when I 
heard the lovely music you have written..ITialbcrg began. “1 don’t 
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wiite lovely’ music.*' Schcinbcrg curtly corrected. A bil startled. 
Tlialberg recomposed himself and explained tlic assignment, but 
again Sclionberg interrupted e\trn before the translation was finished. 
He hated tlie way movies used music and sound. He wouldn’t con* 
sider undertaking the assignment unless he was granted complete 
control over the sound. “W hat do you mean by complete c-ontrol?** 
Tlialberg questioned incrcdulouslv. “I mean that I would base to 
work with the actors,” Schonberg said, “lliey would have to speak in 
the same pitch and key as I compose it in. It would be similar to 
PiemU Luruiire, but, of course. lc*ss difficult. ” 
llie meeting broke mconchwively, but Thalberg believed it would 
only be a matter of time before Schbnbcrg understood the flifference 
bctwc*cii composing an opera and cimiposing for film. He was wrong. 
.\ftcr pondering the offer. Schonberg now demanded twice as rnucli 
money, since he realized he would luve to assume responsibility for 
tlie entire production. According to Salka Vicrtcl, the wxiter who 
relayed Scboni>crg*s answer. 'Hialbcrg shrugged and said be liad found 
some Chinese folk songs that had inspired the head of the sound 
department to compose some “lovx'ly** music. Schonberg w^as never 
asked to compasc tor M( tM again. 


Ihrs was the m>lh. Ihalbcrg the intellectual, llialbcrg the practical 
executive. Ihalbcrg the genius, Ihalberg the fated, and, finally, 
Tlialberg tlie roiiuntic—tlie most eligible bachelor in Hollywcxxl. 
Falling into the company of several first*class carousers—directors 
Howard Hawks and )ack Conway, scenarist jack Colton, romantic 
actor )ohn Cilbert. who lived with Greta Garbo, and producer Paul 
Bern. wIk) would later marn lean Harlow—Hialberg came to know 
his way around the Hollyvsocxl night scene, and he .squired an assort¬ 
ment of beautiful women: Bessie l>ovc, a blonde, oval-faced starlet; 
Peggy Hopkins joyce, a leggy showgirl who made a career of marry ing 
and divorcing wealthy industrialists; Oimtance Talmadgc. a brassy 
and scintillating actress whom IhallKrg met on the yacht of her 
brother-in-law, )ascph Sclicnck. Ihalbcrg fell hardest for ralmadgc; 
he could scarcely take his eyes off her in public. But she was a sclf- 
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confcsscxl free spirit, and while she roamed, he took up again with 
Rosabellc Laemmic, who had settled in Hollywood with the stated 
intention of rcxrapturing lhaibcrg’s affections. 

As this romantic wliirligig spun. 'Ihalbcrg also (xrcasionally dated a 
young Canadian-boni aciress whom he had first met when she w^s 
called on the carpet by her dirttrtor for ineptitude. Ihalbcrg bucked 
up her spirits, then asked her for a date, though she admitted, while 
commiserating with Henrietta, that she was only Irving’s "^spare tire.” 
Meanwhile, when 'ralmadgc hastily entered into marriage, his affair 
with Rosabellc Laemmic suddenly intensified—at least until 'Ihal¬ 
bcrg. running late for an engagement they' were to attend together, 
called to tell her he would send liis car and meet her there. Rosabellc 
answxrrcd brusquely that she did not arrive at affairs unaccompanied. 
'Ihalbcrg, who seldom lost his composure, burned with rage but 
raced home to dress and then to Laemmle’s home to pick up Rosa- 
bcllc. 

Ihe relationship never rccxivcrcd from what he considered an act of 
unprovoked wilfiillness, and after another brief dalliance with 'Pal- 
madge. who had divorced just as quickly as she had married, his 
interest w^as rekindled in Nonna Shearer—particularly when she ar¬ 
rived at the Mayfair Club ball in a shocking scarlet dress while the 
other women all wore the suggested white. It w^as the kind of spine 
'Thalberg liked, and sometime late in the summer of 1927 he invited 
her to his office, produced a row of engagement rings, and casually 
asked her which one she wanted. 

'ITicy were manied at four-thirty in the afternoon on September 29 
in the garden of the Beverly Hills home 'Thalberg had rented from 
silent screen star Pauline Frederick. Nonna had wanted an intimate 
affair—at least by Holly w^ood standards—and llialbcrg. who wasn’t 
exactly convivial in any case, complied, llic studio’s art director. 
Cedric Gibbons, designed a flower-studded trellis as a backdrop, and 
Nonna wore a gown of soft ivory' velvet with a yoke of liandmade rose 
lace punctuated by a diamond pin Irving had given her. Rabbi Fxigar 
Magnin officiated. Norma, largely out of courtesy to Henrietta, had 
studied jiidaism with Magnin and spent the morning nervously prac¬ 
ticing her Hebrew rcspon.scs for the jewish ceremony. When the time 
came she ’Inuffed” her lines, but she insisted on repeating each one 
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until she got it right. It was the only glitch in the production Inings 
sister, Sylvia, was tlic maid of honor Mayers daughters, Irene and 
Fdith, were the bndesmaids. Hie best man was Lrnns B Mayer. 

Tliis was the honor due Mayer, and it was the honor lie expcxrtcd, 
but it belied some severe strains ahead between father and surrogate 
son. Part of it was the inevitable course of llollv’wood blmidletting. 
Ilialbcrg w^s the legend—something that was initially a source of 
pride to Maver, but which became incrcasinglv bothersome, not sim¬ 
ply because the bov genius w^s getting all the credit, but because 
there were those who Ixdieved Mayer was actually an impediment to 
the studios progress. For Maver, who took his studios success person¬ 
ally, the idea tliat he was irrelevant was devastating MofcHjvcr. as 
much a.s ITialberg represented the new HolK'W’orxl Jew for Mayer, 
Mayer began to realize that over time this new order would clearly 
endanger the old one. \\ ho neetled the suit cutters, junkmen, and 
bouncers when tliey exmld have bnght. assimilated jew^ like Ilialbcrg 
and Seiznick? For I halbcrgs part, Ik* was beginning to live the leg¬ 
end and demanded to get |xiid for it. ' VV'hy the hell am I killing 
myself so Mayer and Schenck can get rich and Fit?** he supposedly 
told one associate. 

Mayer, the great rcxoncilcr, usually pacified his production head 
bv whittling off a piece of his own percentage of the company’s 
profits, since Schenck insisted there were no profits but Mayer s left 
to carve up without making the stcKkholdcrs howl Tins had 
workc*d in 192T and again in 1929, but by 1912, with his contract 
expiring, Ilialbcrg was bcgtiimng to plav hardball with Lxicws. 
Rumors circulated that he was ready to leave MOM. and he wus 
forced to issue the perfunctory denials '’Reports that I am leaving 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer have absolutely no foundation. My associa¬ 
tion with Nicholas Schenck. Louis B. Mayer, ). Robert Rubin 
[MGMs East coast vice presidentj, and other members of the or- 
gani7.ation has been, and I am confident will continue to be, a 
most happy and inspiring one.** It wasn't the strongest cndorscnicnt, 
but tlicn, Tliaibcrg wasn't the liappicst employee. With Ilialbcrg 
besieged by offers from rival studios, Nick Schenck raced to Cali¬ 
fornia to negotiate. Ilialbcrg w^s obdurate, lie stated frankly that 
he, not Mayer, was responsible for MCtM’s success, and he ex- 
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pcxttxl to be compensated accordingly. Ilic drsciission became so 
vclieincnt that Mayer excused himself, WTicn it ended, Schenck 
had concc*dcd to let Tliallx-rg purchase 100,000 shares of Loew s, 
Incorporated, at a price lower than market \nluc. This placated 
him—Mayer was placated with a similar offer—but it also widened 
the breach between Mayer and his surrogate son. 

To Mayer it was all arrogance. To some degree he was probably 
right, despite the testimonials to Thalbcrgs modesty. Studio manager 
Eddie Maiiiiix felt that money changed 'Ilialbcrg. "He wanted as 
much as L. B. was getting and that touched off the rivalry' between 
them." But 'Lhalberg was also painfully aware of his own precarious- 
ncss (his health could have been a metaphor for the precariousness of 
the Hollyivood Jews generally), and with a new infant son, he was 
determined to leave a legacy for his family. Ilic justification for his 
concern came swiftly. In October he was weakened by a bout with 
influenza. lie rccovcrt*d. negotiated his iicw' deal with Schenck, and 
was in seemingly high spirits at the annual Christmas party, which, 
on this last dry holiday before Prohibition was repealed, was particu¬ 
larly boisterous. Even Tliaibcrg drank and lowered his customary' re¬ 
serve. leasing the party occasionally to embrace his employees on the 
lot. 

'That evening he suffered a heart attack. Ilialbcrg now looked espe¬ 
cially delicate—like a wounded bird, his head oversized, his limbs 
limp and etiolated. He could scarcely rise from bed, and Norma 
halted her wtirk to nurse him round the clock. By the end of February 
he was able to take a short Sunday ride in his car and l>egan planning 
a cruise through the Panama Canal to New' York and then to Europe 
for a tonsillectomy, since his doctors suspected that inflamed tonsils 
might have contributed to his attack. In the meantime, partly to fill 
the vacuum created by TTialbcrgs absence, Mayer begged his son-in- 
law I>avid Seiznick to join MGM. Seiznick, who then headed up 
RKO, resisted, as he had resisted all his fathcr-in-law's pleadings. But 
when Seiznick's beloved father died, a distraught l^vid was softened 
by Mayers appeals to family. In wliat he later regretted as a moment 
of weakness, he accepted. "'Ilic son-in-law also rises," was the studio 
joke. 

I’cchnically, Sci/nick wasn’t replacing 'Ilialbcrg; he was operating 
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an independent production unit within the studio ratlicr than super¬ 
vising the studios entire output as Ihalbcrg had done. He and TTial- 
berg were actually friends after a fashion, and Sciznick had praised 
him lavishly as “the greatest producer the industrx has yet developed.” 
But llialbcrg was nevertheless dismayed that Mayer sliould make any 
attempt to usurp his authority during his convalescence by making 
production decisions, and the two had a very heated exchange. Un¬ 
settled by the contretemps himself, Mayer wrote: 

I felt an atr of tuspicion on your part towards me, and want 
}*ou to know if I was correct in my interpretation of your 
feeling, that it uus entirely undeserved ..«. Instead of*ap- 
predating the fact that I ha\*e cheerfully taken on your 
uork, as uv// as my own, and have carried on to the best of 
my ability, wu chose to bitingly and sarcastically accuse me 
of many things, by innuendo, which I am supposed to have 
done to you and your friends. Being a man of tempera- 
ment, I amid not restrain myself any longer and lost my 
temper. Even when I did so I regretted it, because I thought 
it might hurt you physically ..., 

And now let me philosophize for a moment. Anyone who 
has said that / have a feeling of wrring towards you will 
eventually have cause to regret their [sic] treachery, because 
that IS exactly what it u>ou/d be, and what it Mould be on 
my part if I had any feeling other than uhat I have ex- 
pressed in this letter towards you. I assure you I will go on 
loving you to the end 

Thalbcrg responded that their disagreement had less to do with 
sowers of discord than witli Mayer's own violation of the principle of 
shared authority and accountability'. But he added. “Please come to 
see me as siCMin as it is convenient for you to do so. as nothing would 
nuke me happier than to feel we had parted at least as good personal 
friends, if not better, than cvtrr before.” A few days later, tlic ITial- 
bergs. accompanied by a large retinue of servants and by their close 
friends Helen Hayes and Charles Mac Arthur, set sail. 

As sorm as llialberg left, the studio was rent by factions, and Selz- 
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nick was caught in the middle. He was far too independent to be his 
father-in-laws man. but the llialbcrg loyalists regarded him as a 
threat. “He found increasing resistance to working with him. even 
from people recently well disposed,” wrote his wife. “This w^s the 
worst penalty.” Inevitably, new nimors circulated that Ilulbcrg was 
about to be overthrown while in Europe—though Schcnck denied 
these publicly as 'llialbcrg had earlier denied leaving MCM. Never¬ 
theless, 'Ilialbergs supporters feared the worst. Everyone knew that 
Mayer was pressing executives to take sides—his or 'Ilialbcrg’s—and 
in the absence of his vice president of production, he had moved 
forcefully into the breach, obviously hoping not only to reassert hi.s 
own authority, but also to gain the cachet that attached to production. 
None of the Hollywood Jews, least of all Mayer, wantexi to be consid¬ 
ered a businessman. 

Some of these maneuvers, however much they may have offend¬ 
ed llialbcrg. were a matter of necessity. As Thaibcrgs sabbatical 
dragged on for moiitiis. the studio needed clear lines of authority to 
produce its fifty-two pictures. Even a maverick like Seiznick believed 
that “a single centralized production head, operating under a com¬ 
pany head such as L. B., and having a dictatorship over all the pro¬ 
duction and editorial activities of the studio, is the soundest plan of 
operation. No compromise oligarchy or system of dual or triple 

control can, in my opinion, be very effective-” To Mayer and 

Schcnck, it seemed increasingly likely that I’halbcrg would no 
longer be able to fill that role, though he evidently felt the position 
should be held for him until his return. It wasn’t. In part out of 
retribution for his hubris, in part out of respect for the hard facts of 
producing a schedule of films, that summer llialbcrg. still in Eu¬ 
rope, w^s relieved of his responsibilities as vice president in charge 
of production. 

When he rcturntxl to MGM in August, after a nine-month ab¬ 
sence, it was as an independent producer dedicated to making the best 
films. “Idealism is profitable.” he told a reporter. “*lliat is the reason I 
retain my conviction that it is the thing. Quality pictures pay. WeVe 
in this business to make money', naturally, but the quality' production, 
which is more often than not the expensive pnxluction. is the one 
that pays the big returns.” llialbcrg pliingeii into his own schcxiule of 
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films, and he would still be regarded as one of Hollv^ood s best, most 
idealistic producers, but the halcyon days of power, where all of 
MGM was at his disposal, were gone now He was the son once 
again. 

In a similar situation in The Last 'rycoon, Fil/geralds Stahr per¬ 
ishes in a plane crash on his way to New York to retake the studio 
from the business infidels, lhalberg chose not to exhaast himself 
fighting back—a futile gesture in any case—but to devote himself to 
movies, among them Mutiny on the Bounty, which won an Oscar for 
Best Picture; The Barretts of \K‘impale Street, adapted from the drama 
about Victorian poets Mli/abcth Barrett and Robert Browning; A 
Night at the Opera, starring the Marx Brothers; Romeo and Juliet, 
long a pet project of his. .starring his wife, Norma, and Leslie How¬ 
ard; and The Good Earth. 

With ‘Hialbcrg now relegated to the role of producer. Mayer had 
regained the powtrr at the studio. Perhaps, in time, he might have 
even gained the prestige he really wanted as a creatisr force equal 
to 'Hialberg had fate not taken what must have seemed like rev'enge 
and mcmoriahmi tlie prince forever. Over the Labor Day weekend 
1936. lhalberg and Norma tcxik a bric-f vacation at Del Monte in 
northern California, where the> had honevmooned nearly a decade 
earlier. When thev returned Irving had a|>parently caught a cold 
and was liaving some labored breathing. His phs'sicLan, suspecting 
pneumonia, ordered tests. By 'ruesday, however, he was at the 
HolKxsood Bowl supervising the dress rehearsal of a pageant organ¬ 
ized to promote brothcrh<iod. and on a cold, damp Ihiirsday eve¬ 
ning he attended the premiere, receiving an ovation from tiie 
crowd of twenty tiiousand. 'Hie next day his condition worsened, 
and he w'as confined to bed. 

Ihat Sunday, for the first time in memory, lhalberg missed the 
MCM picnic, where he and Mayer traditionally headed opposing 
teams in a game of tug-of-war. Cabling his regrets, he said. ‘"Only 
illness keeps me from being with you today." Later that day several of 
die MGM brain tnist came to visit him at his home on the ocean out 
in Santa Monica. He was clearly very ill “Pm not getting the right 
treatment," he told his longtime assistant. Bernie Hyman, after a 
coughing spell. “"Ihcy doiPt know- what dicy'rc doing. 'Fliey Ye killing 
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me." Hyman tried to reassure him. but lhalberg intcrruptcxi. “No. 
Bernie. Ihis time I'm not going to make it.’* He rallied briefly early 
the next morning, then fell into a coma. Mayer waited in his office 
with other MGM executives. Shortly after ten-thirtv' that morning, 
the phone rang. It was Nonna. Mayer put down the receiver and 
turned to die group. “Irving is dead." As the news spread around the 
lot, employees wept openly. 

'Ihe funeral was held two days later at the Wilshire Boulevard 
Ifcmple. Nearly ten thousand onlookers clogged the streets around 
the synagogue to gawk at the stars in attendance. "He w'as simple as 
a child, despite his greatne^ss," eulogized Rabbi Kdgar Magnin to 
the 1,500 mourners. “He was sweet and kind and charming." 
Opera star Grace Moore, in the choir loft high above the congre¬ 
gation. then sang the Psalm of David but broke down in tears. 
Magnin read condolences from President Roosevelt, who praised 
lhaibcrg's “high ideals, insight and imagination," and Norma 
swooned when Magnin extollcxi the love between Irving and her. 
When the service ended Mayer and Joe Schenck accompanied 
Norma to Forest Lawn, where the burial took place. .As the casket 
w^s carried into the sanctuary, Wallace Btxrrv, piloting his owti 
plane, dropped flowers from the sky*. 

ITialbcrg's death may not have ended an era in Hollywood; his 
career may have actually begun one, since every studio wanted a 
Iliaibcrg of its own. But. as Fitzgerald recognizcxl. he was an eras 
most remarkable symbol and, in many ways, its soul, and his prema¬ 
ture death at thirty-seven would always keep him that way—wrapped 
in nostalgia and romance. MGM continued, now with Mayer firmly 
in control. “I came to California to pay my respects to his memory 
and to give my sympathy." said Mayer’s new^ supporter, Nick Schenck. 
“Tliis has been done and I am leaving for New York. As for the rest. 
MGM is an organization managed by and composed of those who 
honored and respected Irving llialberg, and his unfinished work w ill 
be left for completion in those capable and willing hands." 

Two weeks later Schenck and Mayer began dismantling llialbergs 
prcxiuction unit. ITie prince may have been dead, but they weren’t 
going to be haiintexl by his memory any more than they had to. But 
Hialbcrg couldn't really be expunged. He would always remain the 
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paragon—the young )cw who embodied Hollv'woods hopes and 
dreams and who stood in such contrast to the first generation of Hol¬ 
lywood jews. For most of the film community, it was as Fitzgerald 
wrote of anodicr fictional film executive he had modeled after lliah 
berg: "What a hell of a hole he leaves in this damn wilderness.** For 
them. Hollv'wood had gained its first martyx 
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The rich arvd vulsar and 
pretentious Jews of our bis 
American cities are perhaps 
the sreatest misfortune 
that has ever befallen the 
Jewish people. They are the 
fountain of anti-Semitism. 
When they rush about in 
superautOfTK)biles, bejeweled 
and furred and painted and 
overbarbered, when they 
build themselves French 
chateaux arxj Italian palazzi, 
they stir up the latent hatred 
against crude wealth in the 
hands of shallow people; and 
that hatred diffuses itself. 

WALTER UPPMANN 


SOMETIME L\TE IN I9TI. WHEN 
Paramount was reeling from the effects of the Dcprc*ssion. the studio's 
eastern brass met for their weekly luncheon at the Astor Hotel across 
the street from the imposing new Paramount office tower on T unes 
Square. "We were sitting at a long table, and Lasky and all the others 
were present,” recalled Eugene Zukor. by then a Paramount execu¬ 
tive. 


and Katz* banged on the table. We thought, Well, he^s 
going to put on an act. Every once in a while somebody 
would play the big guy for the hell of it and you H’ould 


*Sam Kat/, onc-time nickelodeon piano pb>‘cr. was a successful exhibitor from Chi¬ 
cago wlio liad sold hU chain to Paramount and then moved to New York to licad up 

the company s v-ast theater holdings. 
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Idu^h _ This fkirticular Jay he said, "iMsky, we are on 

the verge of destruction. This company is collapsing This 
company is going to ruin. This company is going to hell and 
gone, and you know the reason why You are the direct 
cause. Your ideas are not in the best interests of the com¬ 
pany, and your function as head of the studio no longer 
exists. Ybu are not considered capable,** 

llie room stunned. *"1 jiust couldn't bclicsr what I was hear¬ 
ing/ said Eugene Zukor. ’"I tliought. Where does the joke come in?" 
Shaken^ tasks asked if Kat/ wanted him to tender his resignation. 
Katz answered that he did—on behalf of the company’s sharelioldcrs. 
Lasky rose. "I am withdrawing I can’t work under these circum¬ 
stances Tin leaving." And he calmly strode out of the riK>m. 

Over the courMr of the next five years Paramount would become 
the spoils in a savage war between Wall StR*et, which had apparently 
thmwn its weight behind Katz, and Adolph Zukor, who boiled at the 
interference of his board of directors, composed, by one brxird 
member’s own admission. **mostly of railroad presidents, bank presi- 
denb and similar tycoons selected, so it seemed, for their complete 
Ignorance of the motion picture industry." For a time Zukor would be 
bani.shed to California, where he would become such a pariah in a 
community addicied to success that, by one account, he sat alone for 
hours at a nightclub, no one feeling the need any longer to pay their 
respects to the man who lud |ust a few years before been the power of 
the industry. And in I9?6 he would rise again when Barney Balaban, 
a blunt, iinconiplicaled theater chain owner from Chicago, was asked 
to take control of the company. ‘HTic hcadwaitcr and captains of the 
same night club" where he had been snubbed, wrote one columnist, 
"scurried frantically about try ing to get him a ringside table From all 
sides, producers, dirccton, screen stars left their own tables to rush 
over and talk to him. Some of them sat down with him. lYicy made 
plenty of fuss about Adolph Zukor that night—and w^ll continue to, 
you can lx*t." 

The one who would never recover was Jesse Lasky. I.a5ky. a gently 
dispositioned innocent, IkkI lived Hollywood to the hilt. He could 
afford to. As orre of the principals of Paramount, he made a weekly 
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salary of $2,500 plus 7.5 percent of the company’s net earnings. He 
had three Rolls-Royces (among other automobiles), two butlers, a 
lady's maid, a valet, a French governess, two cooks, and two chauf¬ 
feurs. pAcry morning he sparred two rounds with middleweight box¬ 
ing champion Kid McCoy. When he traveled he took a private tram 
car. The premiums on his life insurance alone came to $40,000 each 
year. 

All that was over now. Ilic Depression had wiped out his fortune, 
and his ouster had wiped out his power. For weeks the normally 
ebullient L^sky' was sullen and despondent. At his oceanfront house 
in Santa Monica he wtiuld pace the beach for hours as his family 
watched, fearing he would try to take his life. Harry Warner, seething 
over what he saw' as Lasky $ destruction by the hated eastern establish¬ 
ment, offered him a $250,000 loan to pay off stock Lasky had bought 
on margin, but he had had to put up his beloved beach house as 
collateral. “Of course he lost it," remembered Lasky’s daughter, Betty. 
".As a child I wouldn’t have known that the house wasn’t ours any¬ 
more, and I must have been at the beach club with a school friend, 
and being very young, we would have walked oxer to the house.... 
We went into the swimming pool, and I remember two of the Warner 
brothers were there. One of them must have been living in the house 
temporarily. And they' were maybe a little bit embarras.sed, but they' 
were very' nice. TTiey C'ould see right aw'ay I didn’t know what was 
going on. But I remember being struck with them. They were very' 
animalistic types. I wasn’t used to types like that—the ghetto types. It 
was their appearance. 'Iliey were so ugly-looking but so ghetto 
ugly.... It was like a child going to a circus and looking at a freak." 

Gradually Lasky emerged from his depression and got a contract 
prcxiucing films independently at Fox Pictures, but his life and life¬ 
style never fully recovered. “It changed everylhing," recallcxl Betty' 
Lasky. “He had never licked a stamp and put one on an envelope in 
his life. He probably had never made a phone call; he always had a 
secretary. He had never been to the market. And all of these things 
were great discoveries. They thrilled him. He would go mad in the 
cheese section,,.. And also he was able to drive again. 'Hie chauffeur 
was gone. In the early days he had raced his Stut/ Bearcat across the 
country and driven his Rolls roadster at breakneck speed with the top 
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down. Hc*d ternfv tw if wtc happened to be in the backseat. He’d go 
whirling around Malihn Clanvon—wc had a rancli up in Malibu— 
and if you asked liiin to go slower, he’d go faster. Me was absohitelv 
fearless and a speed demon.” lliese might have been small compen¬ 
sations, but they were the only ones jesse Lasky had left 

If lasky had waxed suicidal, it was because he realized that in 
losing the trappings of his success he had hxst something much more 
than material comforts Tor Lisky, a.s for nearly all the llolly'wood 
jews, making movies was a metaphor for one’s entire life—for the 
imaginatiNc traasformation to which those lives would be subjecied. 
Tlic I lollyw <)(xl jews lived their mo\ic. rheir wealth was another way 
of acting out the genteel, of buying their way out of Kastern Kuro- 
pean )udaism and into America, which is to say that, while they all 
lived well and displayed their wealth conspicuously, their extrava¬ 
gance had a verv ]xirticular design and function bevond displav. Its 
function was to emulate rich gentiles in the hope of becoming them. 

niiev representctl what we wanted to Ikt,” adniittc*d Kugenc Zukor 
*niey rcprcsentcxl the mtellcxtual, the well groomed, the cultured 
people My fathers group—they were still first-generation Ameri¬ 
cans. Iliev hadn’t grown up to this.” One could see the imitation in 
the I lollyw'(KKl )ew^’ |)alatial home's, which iisuallv resemblexi Kiiro- 
pean manors; in their smart clothes, which were custom tailored by 
the finest haberdashers, and m their luxurious automobiles. "Iliough 
occasional siilgariz-atinns crept in —Ijnxws Mayer’s C'hrv.sler limousine 
had an illuminated plastic lion on the IickkI —the MoIIvwxmxI lews 
were, by and large, aggrcssiscl) tasteful rather than boorish Tasteful- 
nc'ss, after all, was the ob|cct, even if it became inflated in a contest rif 
being more tasteful than anvonc else. 

“I knew wc were in for tmublc,” recalled Paul \Vurt/el, son of 
soiir-tcmpered Fox production executive Sol VV’urt/cl, "‘when he built 
a home in Bel Air I had this instinct—tins feeling of doom. It was 
like a movie. Ilicy got the best architect, and they started building 
this grxidamn Italian villa It had nothing to do with the farm in 
Krakow, you know Or Second Asenue in New York... . I ho built 
this goddamn mansion, and we all moved in there There were 
butlers and maids. ’lliat was the beginning of the whole baloney. 
People get to you, and the\ say vou have to Uw up to your image.” 
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Later Wurtzel, a gruff, uncxlucatcxl little man from the Lower blast 
Side of New York, went to Furope to acquire furnishings for his villa, 
but he couldn't shake the l.x>wer F>ast Side entirely. Still budget con¬ 
scious, he demandexi his son report back to him on what Mrs. \\‘'urt- 
zcl was planning to spend. “He’d say, *1 want to know what the hell’s 
going on. Idl me!.*” 

Acquiring class never came cheap. When )oc Schcnck, brother of 
Loew s president Nick Schenck and himself the head of Twentieth 
Century-box, was brought to trial on charges of income tax fraud in 
1941, one got what amounted to the only public accounting of what 
it cost a mogul to maintain his life-sty le. Schenek’s secretary' totified 
that he always kept S50,000 in pin moncT in a stcx‘1 box in his office. 
Schenck’s accountant testified that his client spent over $16,000 on 
hotels in one year, $1,500 on laundry, $5,000 on meat, $5,000 on 
gas and oil for his car, $500 for his barber (Schenck was nearly bald), 
$52,000 on charity, and $65,000 for an item eallcxl “exchange”— 
which turned out to be a euphemism for his gambling debts. Hiat 
didn’t include his French lessons or the yacht he sailed to Cul)a or the 
parties he threw or the generous gifts he bestowed. “Believe it or not,” 
Schcnck joked to reporters after numerous payments to various female 
friends had been revealed. “I don’t keep any women.” 

However steep the monetary costs, tliough, the Hollywrxxl )ewV 
imitation of eastern aristocracy exacted a much greater hidden cost: 
the sacrifice of a reasonably normal family life. That was because the 
family itself became less a refuge from the world than another way of 
proving ones gentility to it, so that, ironically, while the studio be¬ 
came a kind of surrogate family, the family itself became a kind of 
studio. 11ie children in this domestic drama were cast to give the lie 
to the anti-Semitic stereotype of the blastern Furopean )c*w. “You 
could even see the physical change in the family in the second gener¬ 
ation—not resembling the first generation at all,” observed w riter and 
director Philip Dunne. “Of course, this is true all across the country, 
but it is particularly noticeable in people who come out of very p<K)r 
fiiinilics.. .. One de;ir friend and colleague of mine was a product of a 
Lower blast Side slum. He was desjx'rately pcKir. And he grew up a 
rickety, tiny man who obviously had suffered as a child. At .sch(K)l, he 
told me, the goyim would scream at him. Growing up in California. 
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his two sons were till. I^iined, and blond. Both excelled academically 
and in athletics. One became a military officer, the other a physicist, 
lliey were California kids. Not only American but Californian.*" 

But healthy and liandsome was only the beginning. Ilie children 
were also meant to be emlxxliments of the breeding and deportment 
their fathers lackcxl—a rule that made most of them miserable. Eu¬ 
gene /ukor recalled how' his fatlier always demanded perfection, yell¬ 
ing at him for the slightest infraction. Mayers daughters complained 
about a childlujod dedicated to making the proper impression. *‘My 
childhood was so terrible that I blanked out on a lot of it.** said Betty 
Lasky. whose molding was Ic^ft to others ‘‘I wasn*t a princess. I was 
very* lonely.... Ilie best time would be in the summer. We*fl go up to 
the mountains for about two weeks for a camping trip. Otiicr than 
tliat I never saw my father.** Most of her time was spent with her 
French governess. She and Betty, who spoke French fluently, would 
sit on the beach reading French novels. It was an image as remox'cd 
from the ghetto as one was likely to find. 

F/ducatioii. which the Hollywood )ew^ embraced desperately; was 
to be the badge of their childreirs inner enlightenment Tlie Mayer 
daughters attended a private facility called the Hollywood School 
for Girls, where tlic daughters of Cecil B. I>c .Milic and William 
dc Milic, the “old** Hully'W'ood aristocracy of the time, matriculated. 
(As vesseLs of domesticity, they were forbidden liigher c-ducation.)For 
tlie sons, who were not only reflections of their fatlicrs* glory but their 
Ic'gatccs, the most popular institution was a military academy in Bev- 
crlv Hills called Black Fox. where jack Warner sent jack )r and Harry 
Cohn sent his two sons Others removed their children from Holly¬ 
wood entirely When jesse |r. started hanging around sets and con¬ 
sorting w ith actors, Lasky shuffled him off to an eastern prep school 
and then to tlie University' of Dijon in France, where he w'as to train 
to be a diplomat. (He wound up being a screenwriter instead.) Vli* 
chael Korda, nephew of producer Alexander Korda, went farther still 
—to a Swiss boarding school, where Ik* rubbed shoulders with the 
sliah of Iran's nephews, the ;\ga Khan's grandchildren, the brother of 
the king of Belgium, the son of the deposed king of Italy, and the 
duke of Kent. Another classmate was Warner LeRoy, son of producer/ 
director Menyn LeRoy and grandson of Harry Warner. Here, where 
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aristf)cracic*s mcrgc*d. Warner won friends by passing out autographc'd 
photos of movie stars his father sent over. 

Like lhalberg w ithin the industry, one of the sons' functions w^s to 
provide certain \acarious satisfactions for their fathers, the most im¬ 
portant of which was to crash the gates of real American society; to 
translate wealth and power into genuine status. Show^ business power, 
however great, was always dt^class^. and it w^s a sign of the Holly¬ 
wood Jews' attitude toward their own industry that all of them but 
Laemmic carefully steered their children away from the movies to¬ 
ward something more respectable. But it wasn’t ju.st rc*spectability that 
moved them. Most felt that in making their sons genteel, they liad 
also softened them. Ihe boys hadn't the ghetto steel one needed to 
survive in movies. Sol W'urtzel, the chain-smoking head of produc¬ 
tion at Fox Pictures, put it most forcefully. W^urtzel. whose face was 
twisted into a ncr\'ous grimace that some mistook for a perpetual 
smile and w ho drank gallons of a cathartic c*alled pluto water because 
he was so tense, forbade his son to enter the movie industry. “You’re 
not emotionally equipped for this business," he told him. “HI buy 
you a fami. Become a farmer. You'll be happier." 

But the sons seldom complied. Boni into their fathers' artistocracs 
where they had ail the perquisites, few eared to challenge the aristoc¬ 
racy outside. Paul Wurtzel. who had seen the industry turn his father 
into a walking coil, nevertheless went to work on the back lot. jack 
Warner, jr., did t(x>. Budd Schulberg, son of Paramount production 
executive B. P. Schulberg. and Maurice Rapf, son of MGM produc¬ 
tion executive Harry Rapf, were Imth shippt*d off to Dartmouth, bul 
both rctumc-d to Hollwocxl to wtitc scrccnplay,s. Fugcnc Zukor, de¬ 
fying his fathers exhortations that he continue his education, joined 
Paramount. Junior Lacmmic heggc*d off college and began producing 
films at his father's studio. 

For the daughters, the role was somewhat different and almost me¬ 
dieval. Mayer could scarcely bear to |)art with his girls, hxlith and 
Irene, but wlicn he did he was determined that they would maiT\ up. 
Edic, lively, chcxrrful, extrovertcxl. had a passci of suitors—those her 
father couldn't scare off—but her attentions fell on a fast-lalking. 
small-time production executive named William (xK*t/, whom she 
liad met one winter when illness forced the family to leave their 
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occaiisKic hciUM* and stay at the Anibasjiiador Hotel “When we got 
hack to the beach house in the sumnicr,” Kdic rcincmbcrcd. her 
father asked. “‘Whats Goetz calling all the time for? Bring him to 
dinner * And Bill, being Bill, said some awfully funny things at the 
table And my father just looked at him. He said later. *What*s with 
this kid and the jokes?* *lf you want to know the truth,’ I said, ‘hes a 
very’, vers funny, with man *** Maver wasn’t appreciative. No one 
would have been good enough for his daughters, and Goetz, bawdy 
and down-to-earth, certainly wasn’t tlie kind of man he lud had in 
mind. But Fxlith could be as obstinate as her father, and eventually 
Goetz went to the studio to ask for her hand When Mayer asked how 
he intended to support her, Goetz answered, “If neces.tary. Mr. 
Maver. with my own two hands. “ It was the sort of thing Mayer lovcxl 
to hear. 

Meanwhile. Mayer’s younger daughter. Irene, was being courted 
by David Selznick. a rising executive at Paramount whose bull-head- 
edness was gradually cracking the protective wall Mayer had erected 
around her. 'l*hough he had grown up in Holhworxl, Selznick didn’t 
look like a llollywcKxl prince l^rge and ungainly, with short curly 
hair and thick glasses, he was a wonky iikmisc of a man, but he had a 
manner, a kind of innocent hedonism, that w^s at once chamiing and 
infectious. He was also intelligent, blunt, stubborn, and impulsive— 
and not the sort of son-in-law Maver had in mind either As the 
child of Lewis ) Selznick. with whom Mayer had once had a short¬ 
lived partnership. Selznick liad bad bloodlines. Like his father, he 
lived high He wasn’t old-fa.shioned and deferential W'hen Mayer 
advised Selznick to pc>st|)oiie the marriage, the young prcxlucer 
shocked his future father-in-law by telling him that he could barely 
control his sexual urges as it was. and that he wanted to go ahead. 

Reluctantlv Selznick did agree to wait until after Ldith had married 
Cioetz. *l*he nuptials occunttl on March 19, |9?0. “I just wanted to be 
married quietly.” Edith said, but her father insisted. “T’he wedding is 
for me,” he told her. “You want to marry tins kid^ llicii keep your 
eyes on him.” 'Hierc were 650 guests and 8 bndcsmaids Adnan. the 
top designer at MGM, dressed the bride. William Randolph Hear.st 
plavcd Mayer at the rehearsal. “It was such a prtKluction^” Fxiith re¬ 
called Still, the effect wus more funereal than festive, llic Mayers 
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weren’t gaining status; they were losing a daughter. Riding in the car 
with Edith to the Biltmorc Hotel for the ceremony, Mayer was stem 
and silent. Margaret Mayer sobbed. “Be strong,” Mayer whispered to 
Edith. “Your mother’s very emotional about this.” Two months later 
Selznick married Irene, and Mayer had lost both his daughters, 
though he never relinquished the dream of shaping their lives. “My 
father often talked about the degree to which he had to keep his 
father-in-law at bay,” said David’s son, Danny, “keep him from inter¬ 
fering, dictating.” 

William Fox, who also had two daughters, married them oft rea¬ 
sonably well to men outside the industry, but he took his cxintrol to 
even further extremes than Mayer. “Possessive is just barely touching 
it.” said Fox’s niece, Angela Fox Dunn.“He let both girls marry, and 
luckily they both got pregnant shortly thereafter. According to my 
mother, as soon as both girls ga\e birth, to boys, the two mothers and 
their infant sons were brought back to Fox Hall, where cottages were 
built on the estate for them, and the husbands were ‘di.smissed,* to use 
my mothers word. One husband was named ’Faussig. I never heard 
what happened to him. 'Ilic other was an attorney in New York City 
named Maurice Schwartz. The way my mother told it, what hap¬ 
pened to Schwartz was like one of those bad ms'sterv* stories. She said 
he came home from work one day, put his key in the front door, and 
found a totally cmpt>' apartment. No wife. No son. No furniture. He 
thought he had walked into the wrong apartment. He had a heart 
attack and died right there on the bare floor.... 'Ilien Fox raised 
those boys (his grandchildren] as his own sons.” As a kind of coup dc 
grace, he legally adopted them and renamed one William Fox II and 
the other William Fox III. 

Still, the children at least were bom into their roles. It w-as the 
wives of the Hollywood Jews who paid the greatest price for their 
husbands’ affected gentility. Most had married them when the men 
were stmggling and when the marriage could have been regarded as 
coups for the ambitious young Jewish grooms. Mayer married a can¬ 
tor’s daughter, Lacrnmlc the niece of his boss. Fox the daughter of a 
successful clothing manufacturer, Zukor the niec'c of his fur partner, 
Marcus Loew the daughter of a prosperous frimiture dealer, lack 
Warner a German Jewess. Harrv Cohn the ex-wife of a wealthy attor- 
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nc>. Icssc l^sky a beautiful girl from Boston )c%\ish society. None of 
these women could have reckoned on their husbands' success or on 
the demands, sacrifictrs. and Iniiniliatioiis they would have to endure 
as a result. 

Ilieir spouses, as jack Warner, Jr., said of his own father, W'ere 
'"creatures of a drive that didn't leave them much time to be gcxid 
husliands or fathers." Jesse l^sky admitted. “I was absorbed in com¬ 
pany business and making money to the exclusion of any real per¬ 
sonal life." But that absorption didn't exclude extracurricular sex; and 
while their wives were meant to be decorous and refined and .sexless, 
essentially young society matrons, many of the Hollywood Jews found 
sexual release elsewhere—sometimes fiagrantly. “Amour m Holly¬ 
wood, as I remember it m its heyday," Ben Hccht said, “was about 
seventy-five percent exhibitionism. I don’t know what the other 
twcnty'-fix-c percent was, but you saw' most of it, after dark, reeling 
around dance-floors and tables and getting photographed." Hecht was 
probably right that sex, like family, power, wealth, and culture, was 
meant to be conspicuous in Hollywood. It w^as a sy'tnbol of power, 
which may be why so many of the Hollvw'ood Jews behaved with 
such little discretion. Jack Warner bragged about his conquests as if 
they were trophies. Bess l^sky knew that when her husband sneaked 
away to make a quick business call he was not talking to Adolph 
Zukor. B. P Schuibcrg, Paramount’s head of production in the early 
thirties, was so shameless in his affair with actress Svivia Sidney that 
Zukor fired him because he refused to intercede with Sidney when 
she decided to walk off a picture, “Miss Sidney's health came first and 
must be protected," he said. 

riic most notonous and insahablc sexual predator was Harry 
Cohn (U:raldinc Brooks remembered her father, a friend of Cohn's, 
recommending her for a part m a film Cohn sei/cd on the idea and 
began inundating her with calls until she finally cxinceded to come to 
his office for a meeting. “She was still a teenager," wrote Budd Schui¬ 
bcrg, later Brooks's husband. “She came in with a dirndl skirt and 
off-the-shoulder pca.sant blouse " Cohn charged from behind his 
massisT desk. “‘What kind of a blouse is that—going around with 
your shoulders naked—your father would be ashamed of you!' And 
on that pious note he yanluxl her blouse down from her shoulders and 
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grabbed her. She ran for the door. ‘You'll never work in this town 
again!' were Cohn's parting words to his friend's teenage daughter.” 
Corinne CaK^t, a beautiful, amply proportioned French starlet, re- 
ccis'ed a commaiKl from Cohn that she appear on his yacht to discuss 
a contract. l1iat evening Cohn, in his pajamas, bulled his way into 
her room and attackc*d her. Calvet, who found him physically repul¬ 
sive, managed to fend off his adv'ance and hide until her boyfriend, 
actor Rory' Calhoun, could arrive later that night to spirit her off the 
boat to safety. 

“A lot of the girls he went with—quite a few of the cover girls—he 
used to take to his house,” said Columbia executive Jonie Taps, who 
often accompanied Cohn on his forays. “1 think he liked the in¬ 
trigue." On one vacation he took his wife to Honolulu, where he ran 
into a girl he had known and likcxl back in Los Angeles. She w^s 
traveling with a banker namcxl Al Hart, who w'as a friend of Cohn's, 
so Cohn suggested the couple join him and his wife, and he and the 
girl spent the rest of the vacation together. On Saturday afternoons in 
the fall, Mrs. Cohn would pack a picnic basket for her husband and 
send him off to watch football. Then he would pick up his latest girl 
and take her to Taps's apartment, where they would devour the lunch 
and presumably each other. 

Some wives adjusted to the new expectations. Lottie Zukor enjoyed 
her role as much as her husband enjoyed his. She became a patron of 
the arts and a society' matron, and like the dowagers in her husband's 
movies, sbe held musicalcs in her spacious apartment. Eve Fox also 
relished the role, and there were those who felt she was as tough- 
minded and conniving as her husband. Marcus Loew''s wife sur¬ 
rounded herself with the rewards of wealth at their magnificent estate 
out on Long Island, but she remained lively and unaffected. 

Those who couldn't adjust were often replaced, and in the end 
divorce among the top HollywcKxl Jews was usually less a product of 
sexual temptation tlian of inadequate social perfomiance. For the 
husbands, their wixxrs could no longer be provincial Jewish mamas 
any more than their cars could be jalopic*s or their hoiiKs shacb. 
ITiey had an image to maintain. Harry Cohn, sounding like Henry 
VIII. told Shelley Winters he divorced his first wife because she 
couldn't have children, and he desperately wanted a son. lb add to 
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her inaclcqujcics as he saw them. Rose Cohn was also self-effacing 
and unpreth and not at all the proper consort for a king. Cohn de¬ 
cided he would have to find a new one. 

.After d long search, the woman he finally chose to play the role of 
Mrs. Cohn was a bit actrcs.s and model named joan Perry (actually 
Cohn had renamed her that; originally she was Betty Miller from 
Pensacola, Honda), w hom he had first seen on the dance floor of the 
Central Park Casino. Cohn brought her out to California as his first 
marriage wa.s unraveling, and from the outset he showed unusual 
interest in her career—the studio shot feet of film for her 

screen test—though it soon became apparent that it wasn't fust tlie 
movies he was grooming her for She w'as young, stately, ^attractive 
rather than brassy, refined, and gentile—every thing Cohn could have 
desired in a profcs.sional wife. On |une 28, 1941, he obtained a di¬ 
vorce in Reno, iNevada lliree days later he married Joan Perry at the 
St. Regis Hotel in New York. Witliin a year she had borne him a 
child. 

Ilie new Mrs. Cohn was, as one of Cohns associates described 
her, *'a bird in a gilded cage " She entertained superbly She raised 
their children—their daughter had died in infancy, but they had two 
soirs and later adopted a daughter—to be models of dceorum. She 
collected paintings and painted herself Cohns urbane c'ollcaguc Nate 
Spingold hung one of lier canvases among his Chagalls and Braques 
and Picassos. She studied French. She dressed exquisitely in lean 
Louis gowns dcsignc*d at tlic studio. She suffered mdigmtjc*s silently. 
And, most of all, she knew how to recede w hen her husband wanted 
her to. 

For the birds in their gilded cages, however, it wasn't always a very 
sati.sf\iiig life, and the wives, like their children, often complained 
bitterly. Margaret .Mayer, who was basically shy and homely, preferred 
tlic company of her family to the sixrial demands of the film industry 
and increasingly remained home Bess I.asky, ethereally fragile, was 
the hostess for her husband s famous parties, but she also gradually 
retreatcxl from the role of Hollywood wife, cximplainiiig about liaviiig 
to associate with the other Hollywtxxl jews, whom she found con¬ 
temptible. “The more things I gave my w ife and the more successful I 
was." l,asky wrote years later, “the more she withdrew." She sought 
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solace in her painting but also in a string of romances—the most 
serious with Fdward G. Robinson, whose own wife couldn't with¬ 
stand the ngors of a Hollywood life, cither. .Ann Warner, Jack's beau¬ 
tiful second wife, also rebelled. "After she was manied for about 
fifteen years," recalled William Schaefer, Wanicr’s administrative as¬ 
sistant, "she suddenly said on one trip, *You know. I'm awfully tired of 
the Hollywood society' routine. I'm not interested in being part of it 
anymore.’... When she stopped being the hostess, there was a 
change in their relationship as well,... He never discussed his wife 
except (to say], ‘I don't know' why the hell she doesn't do this or w'hy 
she stays up all night and sleeps until noon,”' She spent the better 
part of her time poring over books on antiques and then browsing 
stores for objets dart. Sol Wuit/cl and his wife, a Polish immigrant 
he had married in New York long before he became a film executive, 
separatcxl, though they never divorced. She took up painting and de¬ 
cided to learn languages, becoming fluent in four or five. 

But none of this dissatisfaction really surfaced where it counted 
most—publicly. Publicly, the families of the Hollywood Jews were as 
beautiful, loving, secure, serene, and American as the families in the 
movies the Jew’s made. Publicly, the children were successes, the 
wives brilliantly domestic. Publicly, everything was as genteel as could 
be. For here, life not only imitated art. Here, among the Hollyw'o<xl 
Jew'S, life became art itself. 


Among the many ways the Hollywood Jews rejected the eastern estab¬ 
lishment. which they felt had rejected them, was to pretend that it 
didn't really matter. "Hollywood was a company town, with me not in 
the company," wrote F.lla Winter, wife of screenwriter lYonald Ogden 
Stewart. "Kveryone talked movies, inhaled movies and inevitably 
went to movie parties. After dinner, if there was a projection room at 
a producer's house, movies were shown." "Facii my doctor had as his 
clientele mostly movie people," said screenwriter Ck'orgc Oppen- 
heinicr. "In hi^ waiting rcKim you were more apt to licar about pre¬ 
views than about symptoms. .A call at your druggist, especially if it 
was Schwab's on the [Sunset] Strip, rcsultc-d in more prescriptions for 
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the health of a sick picture than fur your liealth. You were shaved and 
had your hair triinnied to a choir singing selections from the Holly- 
^'cod Reporter and Daily Variety And in the markets there was n>orc 
talk of grosses than groceries-** 

'nic irony was that for all the coniinunitys insularity and self-ab¬ 
sorption, its social life was still modeled after that of eastern high 
society, and anyone searching for the wild parties of lore was likely to 
be disappointed. One visiting potentate from F.urope asked quietly if 
he could attend one of these bacchanals with starlets and spirits and 
sex. Mayer quickly got wind that the visitor wanted a Hollywood party 
and set to work arranging a hash. But when the p(X)r dignitary^ showed 
up. ready for adventure, he found instead precisely the sort^of sedate, 
classy affair he had hoped to avoid. 

By the late twenties and throughout the thirties, the big affairs were 
conducted by' a loose confederation of film executives, stars, and di¬ 
rectors called the Mayfair Club, which some also labeled the Holly¬ 
wood Four Hundred 1lie Mayfair Club met nine times a year at tlie 
Biltmorc Hotel ballroom m downtown Los Angeles for a candlelit 
dinner and dance. Since the idea was to keep the outside world at bay, 
admi.ssion was by invitation only, and only the elite were invited. 
Valentino. Gloria Swanson. Chaplin. Mary Pickford. Mayer. Zukor, 
)oe Schenck all regularly attended, and when a newcomer entered the 
community—say, Maurice Chevalier or heavyweight champion Jack 
Dempsev—the Mayfair was usually where he had his coming-out. 

.As Hollywood’s answer to the Easi, the May&ir nighb were in¬ 
tended to be dazzling, and they were I he colonnaded ballroom, 
hung with long, elaborately brexaded draperies, would be decorated 
with palm fronds, and the guests would be dressed m coordinated 
finery ; one month all the women would be asked to wear red, another 
month white. Ihat the effect of this orchestrated glaimiur was more 
important than the socializing wasn’t lost on all the llollywcMxl jews. 
‘‘I marveled at this new world of iridescent splendor representing 
many millions, many romances, many miracles,” remarked another 
transplanted New York Jew, comedian Fxidic Cantor, **and it had all 
come into being through the imagination and the business brains of a 
former furrier, a former druggist, and fonner crminet player—.Adolph 
Zukor, Joe Schenck, and Jesse l^sky.” 

For Cantor, the Mayfair was an achievement—a source of pride 
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For others, the aping of genteel society w^as comically incongnious. 
‘^Ihe food was good, the music was the best,” wrote actress Mary 
.Astor. “But as for people being themselves, it was absurd, flic men 
wore top hats, white tie and tails. Everybody got a goexi look at every¬ 
body else, and who w^s with who, and who got drunk and who 
looked terrible, and the columns duly reported the long li.sts of im¬ 
portant names the following day; and if your name wasn’t there you 
called the p;iper and raised hell.” 

Even the private social functions were intended primarily as con¬ 
spicuous displays of status, and the social competition was fierce, 
“Everyone was giving parties,” wrote Jesse Lasky, Jr., whose father was 
one of the most extravagant party givers. “\Vc attended swimming 
partic*s. beach parties, tennis parties, country' club parties, buffet par¬ 
ties. cocktail parties, masquerade parties, game parties, lawm parties, 
come-as-you-arc. come-as-you-aren’t.” On any given Saturday night 
there were at least twenty-five parties throughout Hollv'wood bidding 
to capture the biggest stars, the most powerful executives, the hottest 
writers and directors. 'Hie ubiquitous symbol of the Hollv'wood party* 
in those days, the thirties, w*as the capacious peppcniiint-striped tent 
in the backyard. At the better affairs, dinner was usually buffet pre¬ 
pared by one of a small, select list of caterers. Generally a wooden 
dance floor was laid, a string of lanterns hung, and a long ribbon of 
striped canvas unfiirled along the yard’s borders. 

If it looked like the set for a swanky soiree in a movie, in a sense it 
was. llicsc people, whose lives were absorbed by artifice and perfor¬ 
mance, really didn’t know how to socialize except by entertaining— 
literally. “W'hen we really threw a party,” wrote Jesse l^sky. “the roster 
of entertainment would have done credit to a charity benefit.” Ilic 
Ballet Russc de Santa Monica, an impromptu troupe that included 
Fiddie Cantor. Harpo Marx, and l>ouglas Fairbanks. Jr., might per¬ 
form. Maurice Chevalier or Jeanette MacDonald might sing. Chap¬ 
lin might do a pantomime. George Gershwin or Jerome Kern might 
play some of their compositions at the piano. 

W1ien exc*cutives entertaincxi. they would usually show a film in 
their private projtx’tion rooms. “I remember there was only one im¬ 
movable house rule.” said Jack VVariier, Jr. “If the man who made the 
picture was the host, you didn’t criticize it. But if it was a picture you 
ran from another studio, you could talk back to the .screen and .say 
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amthing vou wanted to. and there was a lot of that ha|>pcning.** 
MC»M executives unit one better lliey actually made movies to be 
shov^n at their parties. " Ilicy were usually ven duty/ recalled Maur- 
ittr Rapf, the son of VK»M vice president llarn Rapf. 


The}' urre funny in a very' ntiy, but ntjbody uou/d 
ever make fun of Slaver They were silent movies... vm' 
short I was in one. / look about eleven. And Men^yn 
LeRov I'prrxfucer and director! is in it (MGM vice presi¬ 
dent} Thalberg and my father are in it. The presumption 
of this is a look into the future, and I'm running the 
studio and Thalberg and my father are in the waiting 
room watting to see me. And Tm ndtng in I halberg*s car 
Mith hi$ chauffeur, now a very old man, all whited up 
Ihafs the kind of thing they used to do for parties A 
tuvnty-minute film on sS mm, 

Ilie master of this sort of elaborate entertainment was Mayer him¬ 
self. went to Mayers hou.se one night when he threw a parts for a 
Icwish general named |ulius Klein, who was head of tlic National 
(hiard disision in Illinois.** said producer Milton Sperling. 


At the end of dinner, about forty people, uv went into 
Mayers projection loom, which was a small theater with 
banked seats, a pitched floor, and a stage And all sat in 
armchairs, and Mayer sat doum at the front in a Hxxxlen 
chair facing the audience. 

"lonight,** he says, *'you*re going to see something you II 
remember the rest of your lives. All light,** and he snapped 
his fingers The band playvd, and out came fudy Garland, 
Gene Kelly, etc., etc He never looked at them. He bad his 
back turned and (wasj watching the audience. He said, 
''How about that, hah? Isn't that something?** He never 
turned to look at them They were performing to his back. 
He was the master of ceremonies It was ahujlutely unbe- 
liesable 
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Kven where there weren’t formal pcrfonnances like these, the |)ar- 
ties became individual performances of power by the guests. 'Ilie men 
and women customarily dividctl—the men talking business, the 
women discussing the sers^nt situation. ’’Every male was automati¬ 
cally drawn to the most influential and useful person present,’* wrote 
scenarist George Oppenheimer. ‘*'l’he drones would gather about this 
king bee and pay him court, while the women were left to fend for 
themselves usually until dinner was announced, at which time the 
sexes could chastely mingle.** Reginald Fernald. a friend of Edmund 
Wilson, recountcxl attending one of these parties and hearing the kind 
of vaunting over money that went on among the men—a macho rite. 
**[M|e had gone into the next room and found a friend who had disap¬ 
peared pacing the floor there/ wrote Wilson. ’’Whats the matter?* 
’All that kind of talk*5 damn embarrassing, you know; when yoirrc 
trying to decide whether yoirve got enough moneys to get new lino¬ 
leum for the kitchen floor!*** 

Aside from creating an atmosphere of competition, all of this con¬ 
stant preening made real friendship extremely difficult, and people 
seldom formed the sort of deep, abiding associations that are typical 
elsewhere. Relationships tended to be utilitarian—whomever one 
liappened to be working with, whomever one happened to need— 
which meant that friendship took on an entirely different meaning in 
HolK'W'ood. One Christmas. MGM executive Sam Marx remem¬ 
bered. the husband-and-w ife writing team of l>orothy Parker and 
Alan Gampbell was working with Garson Kanin. Parker said. “You 
know. I alw'ays hate the holiday's in this town. As long as we’re work¬ 
ing, why don’t we just go up to Arrowhead or somewhere and gc^ out 
of town for this period.** Kanin rcplicxl without a hint of irony. “No. 
I’m going to stick around because Sam and Mane Marx arc my best 
friends and they' always have a party; and I haven’t seen tlK-in since 
last Christmas.** Ilicn. realising wliat hc*d said, he fell to the floor 
laughing. 

'Iliis lack of genuine friendship was especially true of the commu- 
nity s upper cnist. where, unlike eastern society; one’s current sucxxrss 
counted for practically everylhing. No one. certainly not the I lolly- 
wood Jew’S, many of whom had narrowly esca|x.xl failure thcm.%elvt*s. 
wantexi to be associated with failures, and IIoIIvwikkI could be partic- 
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ularly cruel to thtisc on tlic way down Prodncei Milton Sperling, 
after reading that a consortiuin had made a sizable offer to buy Co¬ 
lumbia. asked Marr\ Cohn if he was going to sell. Cohn said. ‘•‘Arc 
you cra/y? If I sell the company, whos going to call me on the tele¬ 
phone?' And that was absolutely true Kveryone knew this. Once they 
didn’t liave the job. that was the end.” Budd Schulberg, son of one¬ 
time Paramount production head B. P Schiillxfrg. remembered a 
studio truck pulling up to their home on Christmas tve and unload¬ 
ing gifts while a parade of sycophants stopped b>' to leave expensive 
presents. Then suddenly—no truck, no well-wishers, no phone calls. 
B. R Schulberg had been deposed. 

“Society consistcxl of the top executives, the most successful pro¬ 
ducers, the brightest stars, the visiting firemen, social, intellectual, or 
financial, and the various hangers-on,” observed one screenwriter. 
“Sinerr statuses were constantly changing w ith tlie success or failure of 
films, the guest list at parties was apt to be kaleidoscopic. The cynical 
brotlicr of a prcxlucer once pointed out to me that on the occasion of 
the latter’s annual birthdas parts, you seldom saw' more than three or 
four faces from the vear before.” "Iliey came and went,” said jack 
Warner, )r., of his fatlier's carousel of friends. “I here weren’t any 
long-tcmi friends.... lie sort of pushed pc^oplc aw'ay.” 

ITic moguls seldom fraternized with one another, except at charita¬ 
ble functions, and e\'cn then they were likely to confine themselves to 
their ow n studio’s table. In part this was a matter of self-defense, since 
tlK'se were men with oversi/xxl egos and tempers. ”I remember my 
uncle and father saving tiiat they had bcxrn physically tlirown out of 
Louis B. Mayers house one night.” recalled jack Warner. )r. ‘"They 
were angrv as hell abcuit it because it had never happened before, and 
it never did again.” Occasionally Louis Maver would socialize with 
Harry Cohn, largely Ixcause Cohn so aggressively pursucxi the rela¬ 
tionship that Mayer was flattered And at the level beneath the top. 
executives might gather for a wwkly lugh-stakes poker game (they 
were the only ones who could afford it|. Bui generally there was an 
alnu>st collegiate rivalry among the studio heads, with each wanting 
to prove his empire paramount, each try ing to prove himself the 
greatest 

At its most playful, this t(K)k the form of athletic competition. 
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‘"'llicy would hire all the guys from the college teams to work for the 
studio.” remembered the son of one executive. ‘"'ITic^’d make them 
grips and electricians, and they’d have teams and leagues.... I re¬ 
member working with a guy who was an assistant w^ho w'as a Unitcxl 
States handball champion.” Warners’ executives actually formcxl a 
polo team in tlic mid-thirties with jack as one of the players. (“From 
Poland to Polo in one generation” l^ecamc a studio joke). Warner 
production head Darry l Zanuck would walk around the lot swinging a 
polo mallet, and jack, in a nish of enthusiasm, went out and stabled 
eight horses, twice as many as a player customarily needcxi. Ilic team 
played weekly matches until injuries forced it to disband. 

Of course, competition only bc*gan on the playing fields. 'ITic real 
contests were in the executive suites and boardrooms. Periodically, at 
least until the labor wars of the thirties forced them to maintain a 
united front, studios would launch raids on the talent of rivals and 
then brace for the inevitable retaliation. (One particularly savage skir¬ 
mish, between Paramount and Warner Brothers, saw^ nc*arly a dozen 
stars change uniforms.) Harry Cohn, at Columbia, struck closer. He 
repeatedly tried to hire members of Warner’s own family, including 
jack )r. “‘W^hy do you kcxrp working for that no-good son of a bitch?”’ 
Cohn asked jack |r. ”"Wliy don’t you come over here and work for 
me?’ He was saying that to hurt my father, because if I did leave 
Warner Brothers to work for Harry Cohn, he knew that would upset 
my father.” Cohn tried the same tactic on Harry Warner’s son-in-law, 
Milton Sperling—again to no avail. 

A few. like Jack W^arncr, tcKik the rivalry' seriously. Most of the 
others sccmc-d to realize there W'as a certain gamesmanship to all of it. 
Kugene Zukor rcnicml)crcd his father and Harry Warner screaming at 
one another during a phone conversation because the W'anicrs had 
dccidcxl to build a new theater near one Paramount had recently 
built. 


77iey called each other names: colorful, hhlliant, dirty 
names. I was sitting in the office, and there was another 
fkjrty, the treasurer of the company or s4)me(mc .... I'hen 
my father gets a call from the coast that wv have a pmMem 
getting Gary Cooper to appear in a picture lyceause lies 
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ftcffur held Up in a pnxluction of Warner Brothen So he 
calls llaiTY Warner, the same guy hed talked to five min¬ 
utes before 

"Harry, what is the situation with Cary Cooper?" fust as 
if nothing had happened. 

"Ill tell you. VVtf *re behind and the weather is bad," 

"Well, do mu think we could work something out?" 

"Sure we will No pnihlem. Well be through with him in 
fut; weeks. If we need retakes, well call you up and Vm sure 
we can get a day." 

I'he fellow sitting there said, "How* can he talk to this 
man after this guy called him eyery name under the sun? 

They were archenemies five minutes ago " 

.My father said, "We*re in so many lines of business, you 
cant be the same person in each one without affecting the 
others. It*s an unwritten law in our business: our paths 
cross unexpectedly, and if were developing enmities, its 
going to affect all of our businesses adversely We have to 
plav the game acajrding to the immediate situation," 

Rut there was something; more than pragmatism at work. Despite 
their lack of social contact and their heated rivalry; the Hollywood 
jews always sensed that their real adversaries wrete outside (he in¬ 
dustry. on Wall Street and iii the boardrcKuns of tlie East, where tliey 
beliescd. not wholly without reason, that gentiles were plotting to 
take their studios away. Particularly after the Depression hit. the )cws 
fiad an unspoken emivenant. That explained why Harry Warner put 
aside his differences and rushed to I.askys defense when he was 
ousted from Paramount and needed money And it helped explain a 
more curious act of solidanty a few years later when Zukur himself 
was being besieged by the eastern financiers. 

Eugene Zukor received a call from Louis Mayer inviting him to 
visit MCM. Mayer, whom Eugene had met only once liefore. a.sked 
him fur an assc'ssmcmt of the s^atc of Paramount. Eugene replicxi 
frankly that “our house is invaded by vermin or worse/ but tliat his 
father, despite tlie liumiliation of being demoted from company presi¬ 
dent to head of prcxluction, intended to stick it out, believing that in 
the long run the eastern financiers would come to sec that they 
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needed his expertise. Mayer shot back, “I don’t agree w^ith that at all. 
rhey are bent on de.stTuction. and they’re going to seek it out. 
11icy*rc going to do everything to scuttle it [the company)/ llicn. 
alway's the master dramatist, he dropped his bombshell. *"1 want you 
to conic over here.’* 

Eugene was amazed at the offer. Mayer continued, “Beginning 
now; 1 want you and your father, and I’ll give you anything you want. 
You’ve got to come over here. Not only that—but I have taken a 
position to this effect/ And with that, Mayer opened the dcMir from 
his office that Icxl to the boardroom. Assembled there was the entire 
production staff of the studio—ironically including Sam Katz, who 
had deserted Paramount after helping to engineer its takeover. “I have 
just told young Zukor what I have already told you: I want him and 
his father to join our staff over here as an independent unit and to tell 
Paramount to shosc it.” Mayer strode over to a telephone on the 
board’s table and announced that he was calling Nicholas Schcnck, 
president of MGM’s |)arcnt company. Loews Incorporated, to dem¬ 
onstrate to Eugene that the offer was extended with Scheuck’s sup¬ 
port. “I want these people here,” Mayer told Schcnck in front of the 
gathering, “and I want you to subscribe to it |his offer].” Hanging up 
the phone, he turned to Eugene for an answer. 

Eugene groped, saying he was “grateful and honored and also ex¬ 
hilarated. stupefied, and whatever else a person can be under these 
circumstances,” but that he could only convey the offer to his father, 
which he did. When told, the elder Zukor was adamant. He would 
not leave Paramount. It had become a point of honor to pull himself 
and his company through, and nothing would change his mind. To 
leave now would be admitting defeat. To leave would be surrendering 
the company to financiers who cared nothing for the movies, and this 
he would not do. Eugene disagreed but consented to call Mayer and 
thank him for his gesture. “Gesture! Gixidammit!” Mayer raged 
“Tlicy deserve to sink. Let’s sink them!” It was the voice of jewish 
HollyAvood. 


In llollywTHxl, one observer wrote, the “two questions most asked in 
the morning were, ’Did you get laid?' and ‘How much did you lose?’” 
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As \iccs went, seldom drank or indulged in drugs, whicli even in 
the thirties were readily available. 11ie> did. of course, wotnani/e. 
but women wtrre really a distrachon that became a metaphor for 
power 'File Hollvwood )ews had another \icc—a metaphor that be- 
came an obsession. Tliey lo\ed to gamble Virtually everyone—es'en 
Mayer played pcnny-antc canasta or bridge—gambled. llic>' would 
wager on anything: football, cards, horses, movies, clcctioas. ;Vl 
Lichtman, a longtime film executive, once proposed his usual w^ager 
on the golf course; when his partner balked, Lichtinan offered to 
lower the bet, and when that failed he gave the fellow the stake just so 
he could bet It. riiat w^as the gambling madness. 

1 he real showdowns were the all-night, high-stakes poker and 
bridge games—sometimes pcxker and bridge simultaneously at adja¬ 
cent tables. 1’halberg was a regular and )oe Schenck and B. P Schul- 
berg and David Sel/nick, and others would drop by—Irving Berlin, 
Sid Crauman, bandleader Ben Bcrtiic, and half a dozen more. The 
amounts wagered were staggenng, and that was part of the metaphor. 
In Michael Kordas words, '‘"Hie mark of a mans position in the 
hierarch) of movies was the amount of monc> he could afford to 
lose.** More, **[t)he ability to play for high stakes was one of the fcw 
ways to w in the respcci of men like Mayer, Cohn and Zanuck, all of 
whom were capable of betting fortunes m card games, and would 
have killed their own children for an advantage ** Sam Marx remem¬ 
bered a typical game where llialberg stood up and said, "^Fellows, Tve 
got to get to work. Phis is as far as I go. Cash iiur in ** He was $16,000 
ahead. Marx seizcxi tlie opportunity to cash in his $200 worth of 
chips, but he didn't get the check for another two and a half months. 
It turned out that after Marx had left. Schuibcrg had dropped 
$48,000, and it had taken liim tliat long to pay off. 

lack W^amcr hosted another game to inaugurate the poker room of 
his brand-new Beverly Hills mansion. (Actually, it wasn’t quite 
**brand*' new; Warners second wife, Ann, demanded tliat he kncxrk 
down his old house where he had lived with his first wife and build 
another on its foundation.) ’‘Whatever the house cost,” said Warners 
son, jack, “my father lost it that night. He always complained the 
house cost him twice what it should have.” Warner was luckier than 
sonic. l>avid Sel/nick. a bearish hedonist with the appetites and dis- 
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cipliiic of a child, was an inveterate gambler and an inveterate loser, 
but no matter how much he lost (and he lost small fortunes), how 
much he borrowed, bcggcxl, forestalled, he couldn’t let go. Gambling 
was the inexorable demon. His brother-in-law. Bill Goetz, bragged 
that he maintaincxl his standard of living off Seiznick’s debts. His wife 
wrote, ”[l)t took the fine c*dgc of happiness off our marriage** and 
“undermined both his self-esteem and his indt^x.-ndcncc.*’ 

What bit so deeply in Sciznick and the other Holly'wood jew's was 
not just the pagan demonstration of wealth, as Korda said, llie 
wealth was what made it easy to gamble. Gambling was a kind of 
therapy that cut through all the affectations and reduced everything to 
basic naked aggression. It tested the skills of bluff and nerve and judg¬ 
ment, which were the measure of a film executive, and it provided a 
small arena for tremendously competitive and insecure men to intim¬ 
idate one another and prove themselves. At the .same time it providc'd 
anxiety; which, writer Leo Rosten observed, “is provoked, nursed, and 
kept alive in a manner which suggests self-punishment for obscure 
and disturbing guilts**—possibly, though Rosten made no conjecture, 
the jews’ guilt for having rejected themselves or possibly guilt over 
their sense of unworthincss in the face of success. And, finally, it 
provided a way to cheat destiny by mastering it. For the jews, most of 
whom felt they had been matched against destiny, the last may have 
been the most important. llialberg seldom lost. Lasky always did. In 
Hollywood, that meant something. 

'Tlic most profligate of the gamblers and the towering figure of the 
gambling community was )oc Schenck. At fifty-nine Schenck was so 
outwardly saturnine with his icy-blue eyes and thin-lipped inscrutabi¬ 
lity that he had been nicknamed “Buddha.” but that was far from the 
essential man. In reality he embodied just about every clichi^ of Hol¬ 
lywood decadence and dcbiiuchcry, and lie had even gone to jail for it 
when he was t'onvicted of taking excessive deductions on his income 
tax. (He had claimed 81 percent of his salary^ as a busint'ss expense.) 
Still, the jury foreman admitted to reporters that Schenck would have 
been acquitted if he had been guilty' only of taking those excessive 
deductions. What clinched the case was chicanery involving some 
stock in a racetrack—Schenck sold the stock to friends for a pittance 
and claimed hcav^ capital losses—and a S1S,(X)0 Ik*! on RiHise-velt's 
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election, which Schcnck won but didn’t declare. Tliat, the jurv de¬ 
cided, was the last straw. 

One wlio testified as a character wibiess at Schcncks trial was Al 
Wtrtheinicr. \l and his brotfier 1-cw' may have been Schcncks main 
contributions to the HolK'wtxxl gambling scene in the I9?i>s. *I1ie 
VVertheimers had a somewhat beclouded and unsavory' past in Detroit 
—there were vague references to the Purple Gang—until Scbenck 
invited them out to Mollvw'ood. By his own admission. Lew had abso¬ 
lutely no experience in show business, but Schcnck nevertheless of¬ 
fered hiiii S500 a week as an executive for Fox, and Mayer, possibly at 
the instruction of Nick Schcnck, even niatclHxl the offer. What tlie 
Wertheimen lacked in experience, however, they seemed to make up 
in charm, attractiveness, toughness, and a certain insouciance. One 
summer when Schcnck was away, the Wertheimers reiitcxi his Holly¬ 
wood home, knockcxl down a wall without telling him, and set up a 
gambling den in the newly expanded room Another time Al was 
seriously injured in a car accident in Palm Springs; evrrv' bone in his 
body was broken, save his wri.st- When he arrjved at the hospital, he 
broke tlie wrist himself. 

Whatever the Wertheimers were doing in the movie business, they 
soon gravitated back to the illicit by opening the Clover Club in 
Hollvwood, where gambling was prohibited Compared with the tony 
casinos of Monte Carlo and even Palm Beach, the Clover was small 
potatoes, but it had a kind of cathouse showiness—one patron de¬ 
scribed it as *'slcazc**—that attracted the big rollers m tlie film in¬ 
dustry, and in any ca.se |oe Schenck steered busincs.s there. ITie 
Clover had an air of intrigue. Guests approached down a quiet street 
off the Sunset Strip, tlicn liad to be chcxkcd off at the driveway to 
insure they weren’t m cahoots with the police. A boy took your car. 
and you were checked again at the door. Inside, the dominant color 
was blocxi red. At the end of the room was an oversized mirror that 
opened up, in a touch of Hollywood drama, as a secret passageway to 
the really high-stakcs poker game's. To complete the effect, the 
bouncers wore forty-fives under their lackcb. 

For many of the I lollvwood )cws, the Clover became an informal 
meetinghouse. Things happened there. It was lively and loud and 
electric. Harry Cohn went. And jack Warner And Frank Orsatti, 
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Mayers boon companion, took him there. Benny 'lliau, an MGM 
executive, lost so much money there that Nick Schenck garnisheed a 
portion of his salary each wwk just so he wouldn’t liavc anything to 
gamble w ith. And. of course, there was )oe Schcnck. “Everyone that 
knew Joe Schcnck,” testified his friend Harpo Marx at Schcnck’s trial, 
“knew that Mr. Schenck played poker and chemin dc fer,” and that 
he gambled “extensively.” 

Eventually the Clover, like most things in Hollywood, passed out 
of feshion. Gambling moved to the Trocadero, which wasn’t a gam¬ 
bling club per se, but which hosted a nightly poker game, often with 
wTitcr Herman Mankiewie/. presiding. (Schuibcrg had to put Mankie- 
wicz under contract, it w'as said, because it was the only way he could 
get what was owc-d him.)lire Wertheimers moved on to Palm Springs 
and opened a new' gambling club there called the Dunes. Al bought 
himself a ranch in Montana. 

Meanwhile, the big HollywxKxl money moved south to a Mexican 
resort called Agua Calicntc in the desert just outside ’Fijuana. 
Schcnck had leased the land from Mexico’s president, Rodriguez, and 
with his partners he ertxrtcd an impressive monument of pink adobe 
to the things he liked best: gambling and fiin. Its brochure claimed 
that Agua Calicnte ”is synonymous with thoughts of carefree days, of 
laughter, joy, and life to its fullest, in a balmy sun-kissed land of 
glamorous romance.” Agua Calicntc had tennis courts, a golf course, 
hot baths, and av'ailabic women. It also had a racetrack, a dog track, 
and a casino, so the Jewish executives who went there had a variety of 
things on which to wager. 

To get to .Agua Calicnte by car from Hollywood Icxik about six 
hours, and the wait at the border on the way back could be as long as 
Iwx), but that didn’t seem to deter anyone. On weekends it resembled 
a bivouac of film executives, wTiters, and stars all drinking, gambling, 
and whoring amid the mariachis. On Saturday nights, wrote director 
William Wellman, “the huge barroom was loaded and so was every¬ 
one in it. 'Hie bar six deep with actors, actresses, jockeys, docton, 
lawyers, and an Indian chief from Oklahoma..., It was so noisy that 
everyone wanting to be heard had to yell and cvcrvlxxly had the 
floor.” Schcnck scarcely spent a weekend away from it. 

But that partv' ended, t(X). General Rodrigue/ was ousted from 
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power, and the new government outlawed gambling, making the re¬ 
sort, in the words of Schc*nck s attorney, dead as a axrk in a cock¬ 
pit/* It reopened two years later, in 19?7, but by this time Scbenck 
had already unloaded his stock and claimed his loss in the compli¬ 
cated tax dixige that would send him to prison. It closed again in 
September after just two months, and five day^i before its scheduled 
grand re-reopeiiing in IXcember, the Mexican government expro¬ 
priated the complex and turned it over to the labor unions. Thus 
eixlcd Hollywood s favorite den of iniquity. 

But the gambling would continue—in the back rooms of other 
clubs, at restaurants and mansions and apartments and weekend re¬ 
treats in the mountains ‘There used to be a kind of Boating Jewish 
population,** remembered producer Pandro Bcmian, who belonged to 
a group of cardplavcrs that included Ben Schuibcrg, Harry Warner, 
and Sam Briskin, production head at Columbia. “W'e’d go to Palm 
Springs \Ve*d go to Coronado \Ve*d go to PeWile Beach and Arrow¬ 
head Springs and Arrowhead Lake.... Tlicy‘d go down on a Saturday 
afternoon and come home on a Sunday night, and they ’d stay over¬ 
night and play cards.... Ilicy never discussed anything. 1'hcy just 
plaved cards.** Jack Warner eventually bought a home in France near 
the Monte Carlo casiixis, where he would sit for hours at the gaming 
tables. Schcnck gambled in Cuba. In die late forties Harry Cohn 
practically commuted to Las N'cgas. Tlic venues changed. ITk gam¬ 
bling continued It would continue as long as the Hollywood jews 
needed to exercise their primal instincts and as long as they nc’cded to 
test fate. As it turned out, it would continue for a very long time. 


If their social and fiimily lives were stamped in the image of eastern 
gentility and tlicir recreational livc^ stamped in combat, die Holly¬ 
wood Jew'S ultimately discovered something that .solidified their claims 
to status while at the same time providing the therapeutic benefits of 
gambling. Iliey discovered horses. In Fil/gcrald*s The iMui Tycoon. 
Monroe Stahr speculates that “the Jews had taken over the worship of 
horses as a syinbol—for years it had been the Cossacb mounted and 
the Jews on foot. Now' the Jews had horses and it gave them a sense of 
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extraordinary well-being and power.** Fitzgerald was right that the 
horses came before the racing. 'Fhe Heilmans, one of the first families 
of Los Angeles* Jewish community, organized a Bridle Path Associa¬ 
tion in Beverly Hills even before the HollywocxI Jews arrived, and by 
the late twenties more than half the members of the Hollywood Polo 
and Riding Club were Jews. Given their fixation on acsthcticizing 
themselves, it wasn’t surprising that when the movie Jew's moved out 
to HollywocxI from the clotted cities of the F^st, tlicy assumed the 
same affectation; and so there was Louis Mayer, like a country' squire, 
joining the Griffith Park Riding Academy and bobbing in the saddle 
on his morning horseback ride. 

Tliis image may have seemed ridiculous to anyone outside Holly¬ 
wood. but the Jews there took it very seriously. Still, to be gentlemen 
riders wasn’t enough, llic deepest satisfactions, not to mention the 
surest signs, of the horsey set were owning and racing thoroughbreds. 
Tlic problem w*as that the premier track in Los Angeles, Santa Anita, 
had an unspoken policy excluding Jews, which forced them back to 
the solution they had always employed in similar situations: they 
would create a track of their own. *I*he prime mover, if not the insti¬ 
gator, of the new track was Harry' Warner. Warner losxxl horses and 
racing, in that order, and he had purchased a large spread in the San 
Fernando Valley, when land was cheap and plentiful, to accommo¬ 
date, among other things, a horse ranch. Warners son-in-law, direc¬ 
tor and producer Merv'yn LcRoy, was also a horse fancier and had 
already become part of the Jewish cabal trying to build a track. It was 
he who approachc*d Warner, though it apparently didn’t take too 
much convincing to gel him to pul up the final capital. Tire Jews’ 
track was namc^ Holh'wood Park. One obserxer called it “Hillcrcsl 
with furlong markers.*’ after the Jewish Hillcrest Country' Chib. 

As it turned out, most of the Holly'wood Jews w'cre only adequate 
breeders. Warner himself had little success. Harry Cohn owned some 
horses and bet heavily (he even hired an old tout named I^k: Salter to 
phone him reports from the track) until, characteristically, he realized 
it was their game, not his, and quit. Kven Joe Schcnck had more hick 
with women and cards than w ith ponies, llic one who fared lx*sl was 
Louis Mayer. Mayer had actually come to horse racing relatively late, 
when, according to one account, his doctor suggesttxl he find a form 
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of rccrcdtioii to provide a release from the pressures of the studio. 
Why he decided to take up horse racing isn’t entirely clear—his 
daughter Kdith attributed his interest to a friend and avid horseman 
named Neil McCarthy—but its res^^ards must have soon become ob¬ 
vious to him, and they exerted a powerful hold. He plunged into 
horses tlie way he had plunged into nothing else save the movies 
nearly twenh years before. There were even faint rumblings that die 
horses had displaced the studio as his first passion. 

For Mayer, in fact, the two had a great deal in common, and his 
success as a breeder w^s attributable to the same urges and techniques 
tliat had made him a success as a movie magnate. .\s one of the most 
status conscious of the Hollyworxl jew^s, w hat Mayer obviously recog¬ 
nized was the status that attached to racing and breeding. ’*It was a 
kind of clas$>' thing for him to be doing.” admitted his grarnlson 
l>anny Sciznick. As at MCM, e\er>'thing had to be the best. He 
spent extravagantly, offering SI million for the legendary Man o’ War. 
(The horse’s owner dc*chiicd. saying, “Tliey wtmld not know how to 
treat this old fellow.”) He offcrtxl the same for the great Knglish horse 
Hyperion and was again refused, but he did acquire one of Hyperion s 
offspring named Alibliai and a fabled thirteen-year-old stallion from 
Australia named Beau Pere. These became the nuclei of his stable. 
Now he had the studs but not the stud farm. So next he bought five 
hundred acres of land in Perris, California, just off the Mojave I>escrt 
with the mountains as a backdrop, and proceeded to build the most 
modem, sophisticated, and certainly one of the most beautiful horse 
faniis in the country. From MCM came dreams. From here came 
champions. 

But what was touching—what was always touching about Mayer 
—was the way in which the horses also satisfied his sense of dynasty 
—a longing that had recently been undermined both by his 
separation from his wife and by renewed grumblings from Nick 
Schcnck over Mayer’s command of the studio. His stable brought him 
closer to his cherished dream of patriarchy; at Perris he had become 
the patriarch of horseflesh. “As he had his own specially developed 
relationship with each secretary on tlie [MCMJ lot or a certain chef 
oil the lot or a chauffeur.” remembered Danny Sciznick, “so he had a 
relationship with certain horse trainers, certain jockeys, and the indi¬ 
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vidual horses. He had a sort of playful dialogue that he entered into 
with each of his horses that I believe he improvised just for us. It was 
as if different members of his family were being introduced to one 
another. He would say to Busher. ’You know' my grandson I>anicl 
Sciznick’ or ’You know my grandson )cffrcy' Sciznick/" 

Mayer rapidly became one of the most successful racehorse owners 
in the country' and one of the most important breeders. By 1945, 
scarcely seven years after he bought his first horse, he was the second 
leading money winner in America. I’hat same year the New York 
Turf Writers named him their leading breeder, llic irony was that in 
conquering a world of the gentile gentrv' as he did, he won as much 
env'y as respect. Even bettors weren’t satisfied, since Mayer’s horses 
won so consistently that the odds on them were short and the payoffs 
meager. And that worried the Hollywood Jews. 

So one day a delegation of )cwish community leaders, headexi by a 
prominent entertainment attorney named Mendel Silberberg, arrived 
at Mayer’s office and suggested that he get out of racing. His name 
was being booed at the track, they said, and this was making it diffi¬ 
cult on all the Jews in Los Angeles. Mayer w'as furious. “What do you 
think I’m going to do—live in a closet because I’m Louis B. Mayer?” 
he yelled. “Is that what you’re asking me to do?" And before waiting 
for their reply, Mayer, who was knowTi for his proclivitv' to violence, 
threw' them all bodily out of his office. 





Rabbi 
to the 
Stars 


Conskier this. A Jew becomes 
Americanized only in direct 
proportion to his becomins 
de-Judaized. But that's a 
tl3htrope performance. 
Yeamins to be Americanized, 
that is, to be accepted at par 
by the 3oyim, he besins by 
renouncins everythins Jewish 
about him. He sheds his 
accent, shaves his beArd, 
chaoses his clothes, curtails 
his r>ames, plays solf and 
tennis, subdues his fire, and 
makes his whole rellsion 
conform to an elite 
Protestantism. Then, suddenly^ 
he becomes aware that he 
has rK>thin 3 left which is 
intrinsically himself. He has a 
crazy quilt make-up of foreisn 
patches which serves as a 
Sood temporary coverins. 
raoM autNS. A NOva 


HK ux)i:kd as if m had bfkn 
henii out of ii sequoia He was tall, heavy, and shapeless, and he 
carried himself with tin: kind of studied gravits that befitted an 
institution—which is what he was. He had officiated at the wed¬ 
dings of many of them, including ITulberg. and in time he w'ould 
officiate at their funerals When he conducted Sabbath services on 
Friday evenings at tlie magnificent tabernacle he erected for himself 
on Wilshire Boulevard, the Hollywood Bowl canceled its concerts. 
Some in Hollywtxxl joked that they would eventually have to re- 
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schedule the Friday-night fights rather than compete with him. He 
liad his own newspaper column and network radio program, and 
his listeners included the misanthropic comedian W. C. Fields, 
who once arranged a dinner just because he wanted to meet him. 
**He was the most important |ew in Los Angeles,'’ one writer said. 
The subject of this encomium was no less immodest. "I really was 
the rabbi.... I was the only one the public recognized." To the 
HolKwood Jews, he was the closest thing they had to a spiritual 
adviser. 

Edgar Magnin had been bom on July 1, 1890, in San Francisco, 
w here the Jewish community^ was comprised largely of prosperous old 
German families who prided themselves on their ability to assimilate. 
Magnin’s own family were actually Dutch Jew's. His paternal grandfa¬ 
ther had started a successful department store, eponymously named I. 
Magnin, but his parents divorced when he was an infant, and his 
mother forbade him to hav'e anvthing to do with the Magnins. He 
never heard from his father again. F/lgar was told that, years later, his 
father would sneak into the temple to hear him speak and then si¬ 
lently slink out. 

For a religious leader, Magnin had less than a pietistic upbringing. 
'I'aken into the home of his grandfather Fogcl, w ho owned a clothing 
store on the waterfront, Edgar would sit with the old sea captains who 
docked there and listen to their talcs. The prizefighter Jim Corbett 
lived in the neighborhood, and nearby was the Tivoli 'Fheater. An 
uncle of his was related to one of the choms girls there, and that gave 
Edgar the privilege to go backstage—a privilege of which he fre¬ 
quently availed himself. A close childhood friend was Sol Lesser, 
whose father operated one of the first nickelodeons in San Francisai 
and who would himself eventually become one of the leading film 
exhibitors on the West Coast and later a producer. 

Lessors uncle, M. S. Levy’, also happened to be the rabbi at the 
local shul the boys attended each day. For a man of Cod. Levy was 
something of a showman, and this wasn't lost on Magnin. He re¬ 
membered him as a "character out of Dickens." He always wore a silk 
hat. a white tic. and a Prince Albert coat, and when he spoke he had 
a rich, stentorian delivery that spellbound the children. He was also a 
man of tremendous warmth—buying the boy.s chew ing gum or pur- 
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cliasing a stack of papers from a nexs-sboy Magnin could never say 
what steered him into religion, since his family wasn't particularly 
religious, and he never felt he had bc'cn inculcated with any special 
religious feeling. His real love was literature, and years later he re¬ 
marked. **1 don't know why I didn't start to be a writer, a novelist. I 
should luive done it, 1 think.** But Lev^y became a role model, and 
when Magnin was sixteen he left for the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati—in large part, he said, to release himself from his 
mother’s apron strings and enter a new world. 

Hebrew Union College was where the sons of wealthy Cierman 
Jcwii trained for the rabbinate under the tutelage of old C»emian Jews. 

Russian jew or a descendant was like a barbarian to thetu.** said 
Magnin bach day he would walk from the small boardinghouse 
where he roomed for $25 a month to the school, w+iich w-as squeezed 
in between the brothels and stockyards of downtown Cincinnah. He 
never felt entirely comfortable among his brethren and his teachers. 
To him they were all desiccated and dull—deadened by faitli ratlicr 
than enlivened by it W'rihng a scmion for a class, he composed a 
parable about geese who live i.solatcd in their own hermetic world 
until one of them finally peeb outside and returns to report what he 
has seen. The other geese dismiss him, calling him insane. Magnin's 
professor didn't have the vaguest idea what .Magnin was saying and 
advised that he stick to the Bible. 

But Magnin was unbowed '‘I itscd to go to temple on Saturday 
moniing.** he recalled. ^\i\d one of the rabbis, you knew what he 
said before he spoke, and the otlier one you didn't know what he said 
when he was all through. .\nd all they had in the congregation were a 
few old ladies w ith bladder trouble and men with prostates.... And I 
used to study these men to find out what not to do. I figured if there's 
anything that I do that's the very opposite, tlien I can't go tex) wrong.** 
One day Emil G. Hirsch came to the college to lecture. Hirsch was a 
brilliant firebrand of a rabbi from Chicago—Carl Lacmimlc used to 
attend his lectures there—who had made it his mission to break 
through the piety and pomposity of religion and make it live, '‘Nine 
turns of the crank and every sausage comes out alike," Hirsch told the 
nine members of Magnin's graduating class. Magnin said to himself, 
“'rhat's my man." 
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With Hirsch's admonitions ringing in his ears. Magnin returned to 
California in September 1914 to head a congregation in Stockton, 
w here a relative of his exerciscxl some clout in the Jewish community. 
Here, in this small sullen outpost that consistc'd of not much more 
than a main street and a cluster of stores, Magnin was determined to 
put his style into practice. Where his predecessor seldom mingled 
with the congregants. Magnin went to their homes for dinner and 
after the Friday-evening services went out and ate tamales with them. 
He wrote a weekly column for the local newspaper and gave talks at 
the library and before the women’s club. He lectured on the jewish 
Chautauqua circuit, which served as a kind of floating adult educa¬ 
tion course. In his own words, he “got down to the people's level," No 
one had ever seen a rabbi quite like him. 

Sometime late in 1914, Magnin w'as on the Chautauqua in San 
Francisco delivering a lecture entitled “The Renaissance of Hebrew 
Literature," when a small elderly man approached and introduced 
himself. Max NcwTiiark was a member of one of the most elite Ger- 
man-|ewish Emilies in Los Angeles. Back in 1862 Max's father, Jo¬ 
seph Ncw'mark. had founded the first Jewish congregation in that city, 
B'nai B'rith. Now' .Max had been delegated to make a proposal to 
Stockton's young rabbi. Rabbi Sigmund Hecht. wftose daughter was 
married to one of the Newmarks. had been the spiritual leader of 
B'nai B'rith since 1899, but he was aged and. at least in the minds of 
the synagogue's board, no longer capable of handling his work load 
alone. At the time, there were less than a dozen Rcfomi rabbis on the 
whole West Coast, and Magnin’s reputation as a maverick had already 
reached Los Angeles. “Why arc you picking me out?" Magnin ques¬ 
tioned when Newmark made his offer. ‘‘Anybody who can make that 
subject interesting." replied Newmark. “is the kind of man we*rc 
i(X)king for." Several montlis later, with a group of his congregants to 
sec him off, Magnin boarded the Angel, as the train to Ixis Angeles 
wras called, for his new job as associate rabbi of B'nai B'rith. 

What Magnin didn’t know w'hen he arrivc-d in Uis Angeles was 
that Rabbi Hccht had never conceded the need for an assistant and 
took Magnin's hiring as a personal affront. 'Hie wound deepened 
when, on what Magnin called “opening night." there was a large 
turnout to see the t'ontroversial young rabbi whose pulpit style was 
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rq)utcd to be ciitcrtaininglv infomul. (His sermon was titled 
Stuff DrcJins Arc M;kIc (V/*) llcclit talked bitterly of a ncu* brcMini 
sweeping clean, Init Magniii publicly declared what a privilege it 
would be to work beside a scholar like Hccht ("He wasn’t that 
scholariv.** Magnin admitted vears later), and that seemed to salve 
the old mans feelings. Seven years later, when the prestigious Isaac 
M. Wise Temple of Cincinnati asked Magnin to assume a position 
there, the young rabbi interrupted Hccht’s weekly domino game to 
tell him llecht broke down in tears, pleading with Magnin not to 
leave him I le didn't 

“I always had my c\e on New York.** Magnin rememberctl. “I 
didn't know that Los Angelc^s would be tlie second-largc*«t )cwish 
cits m the world. I had no concept like that. So this was only 
going to be a transition for me** In fact, Los Angeles in |9I>. 
when Magnin arrived there, was a rustic patch of rose-covered bun¬ 
galows, sighing palms, dirt roads that got impossibly rutted when it 
rained, an ostrich feirm. and roughly 40(I,(K)0 residents flung over 
its wide expanse The |ewish commtinih Magnin entereil there had 
increased nearly tenfold since the turn of the c'cntury. but it still 
numbered less than 20.(KK), and the great influx of Kastern Kiiro- 
pean jew^s that packed the ghettos of New ^'ork and Chicago hadn't 
yet reachc'd the West. 

In Los Angeles the German Jews were prcxlomiiiant and preemi¬ 
nent. and they were by and large a moneyed bunch who regardeti 
themsehes as genteel and felt thev' had much more in common with 
other American elites tlian with their cr>-rcligionists. “lust the other 
day we noticed several Russian jcAvish immigrants walking the streets, 
weanng their beaver head cwerings,** notcxl an obsc’rvcr m a typically 
disdainful report m the B nui B’nth Messenger “It was quite a novelty 
here in this city and their friends shouki remind these fellows that 
they arc in Los Angeles and not in Siberia ** It was an injuc^on the 
German jews thcmsciv'cs scrupulously abided—most demonstrably in 
a peculiar institution thev called the Concordia Club Ifie (kincordia 
was a convocation of German Jewry’s one hundred preeminent fami¬ 
lies, where the best Jew ish girls, like their gentile counterparts, could 
liold their debutante balls as tiiey came out into society It was a sign 
of tlie Carman Jews' own religious identification that one of the Cori- 
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cordia's major social events was Ghristmas and that a large decorated 
tree stood watch over the group's .seasonal festivities. 

Ilicsc German Jews controlled the money, power, and status in the 
Jewish community, but by the late teens, when Magnin and the Hol¬ 
lywood jew^ had arrivcxl, they were only one enclave. “Where do the 
Jews live?" a New^ York Jew visiting Los Angeles asks a policeman in a 
novel about the Los Angeles Jews. “Young feller—do you mean the 
kikes or the clean Jt^ws?" “I mean the kikes." “Over in Boyle Heights." 
"Boyle Heights. Named after a good Irishman." When the Eastern 
European Jew's, the “kikes," belatedly made their appearance in Los 
Angeles in the late teens and early twenties and clustered in an area 
known as Boyle Heights, there were bound to be frictions with the 
"clean" Jews. Ilic German-Jewish establishment high-hatted them, 
excluding them from its organizations and charitable boards and 
treating them as if they were some kind of contagion spreading the 
infection of overt Judaism. Even the sick didn't mingle because the 
Jewish medical community was divided between Kaspare Cohn Hos¬ 
pital. which had been established by the German Jews, and Mt. 
Sinai, which was supported by the Eastern Europeans. Rabbi Magnin 
said the breach would be healed only when “the bright, upcoming 
young Jewish lawyers and doctors descended from [Eastern Euro¬ 
peans] marry the ugly girls of the Gcmians." 

'ITie Hollywood Jews. Eastern European in origin. German in atti¬ 
tude, stood apart from both enclaves. Ilie Boyle Heights Jews ignored 
them. The Gemian Jews were rankled by them, since their visibility* 
gave them an importance out of all proportion to their numbers. I'o 
the German Jews, these newcomers from the East were no better, and 
in some respects worse, than the Eastern Europeans they reviled. 
'Iliey were the vulgar nouveau riche, “Those 1 Hollywood Jew's] that 
you met at the time were aggressive." admitted one member of the 
establishment, a well-connected jurist named Ix'ster Roth, “some of 
them abrasively so, not too literate and always with a feeling that tht^ 
ought to impress you with the fact that they were important." Hie 
Jews who were really important, at least in the Los Angeles Jewish 
community, hotly resented this arrogance and even more hotly re¬ 
sented that tlie attention was being deflected from them. As Roth 
said, "None of them received the receptions from royalty wiicn thc 7 
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went tc> Kuropc that were accorded to any big motion picture director, 
not lust the head of the studio/* 

Such was the )ewish coinniunit>' over wliich Vtagnin would pre¬ 
side: wary; dixidcd, status conscious. But to the gentiles in Los An¬ 
geles. all jews, regardless of rank, were suspect, and their hands wrre 
to be kept from the lc\X!rs of power. In 1909 tliere were only five 
lewish attoriicsTi in the city, in part because most firms proscribed 
hiring jews altogether, and those that did hire proscribed making 
them partners, so that )cwish attorneys could really only serve the 
small lewish communits 

In this, at least, the gentiles’ loss was the llollwood )ewV gain. 
Dissatisfied with their lack of progress in the firms they wtre with, 
F.dwin and |o.seph L(K*b. two dinnnutive brothers who were well con¬ 
nected among the jcwish first families, formed a firm of their owm. 
Since many of the Hollywood jews, new to Ixw .Angeles, preferred to 
deal with other jews, Ixxrb &: Djcb ultimately came to represent 
many of the film companies. **1 was working in the library one lunch 
luHir.** remembered an attorney who apprenticed at the firm in the 
twenties, “and I get a call from the switchboard, and he said. *Mr 
lx)eb would like to see yon in his office at once * And I went in 
there, and he casually introduced me to Car) Lacnimie and |oc 
Schcnck and Uniie Mayer—all in one rcKrm.... Ihat indicates what 
a monopoly they had on the motion picture industry ** 

jews were als€) excluded from the best schcKils, which was especially 
agonizing to the Hollywixxl jews, who held a luiive faith tliat educa¬ 
tion would enable their children to enter the precincts of the gentile 
elite from which they themselves had been Kinned/'lt was a terrible 
thing for me in my childhood.** recalled Betty Laskv, daughter of jesse 
Lasky “I cmildirt go to Wc'stlake School for Girls I had to go to 
public school ... I'hcy were sx‘ry polite. VV'e toured the campus and 
wliat have you. Ilrcn they had some way of notifying us that I 
couldn't go What it said. I don't know, because my grades were 
acceptable ITiey must liavc made up some kind of an excuse. But I 
know at the time I was very upset about it.** Louis B. Mayers daugti- 
ters met the same resi.stancc when he “begged** gossip columnist 
llcdda Hopper to use her influence to get them admitted to a private 
school whose principal was a friend of Ikts. “Mr. Mayer, they don't 
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accept them," insisted Hopper. To which Mayer remonstrated. “But 
they II take my daughters. Can't you tell the headmistress how impor¬ 
tant I am?" “It won't do any good.... They will not take |ews." When 
Michael Korda, nephew of producer Alexander Korda, was asked by 
his father how he liked the Beverly Hills military academy he w^as 
attending. Michael innocently replied, “Well, the commandant says 
it's the best school in Los Angeles because there aren't any kikes 
there." Enraged. Korda took the boy’s unifomi. burncxi it in the in¬ 
cinerator. and then went to the school to withdraw his son and excor¬ 
iate the commandant. 

Schools at least made exeases. ITie least veilcxl anti-Semitism was 
resened for the social clubs. As a policy, none of the country clubs 
acxx‘pted )ews—not the Lakeside Country Club, which wus adjacent 
to the Warner Brothers studio in Burbank; not the Ixis Angeles Coun¬ 
try Club, which was a stone’s throw from the Eox studios; not even 
the Santa Monica Beach Club, which w-as just down the road from 
jessc Lasky’s and Louis Mayer’s homes. ‘‘I he only |)cxiish) family that 
I ever saw there would have lK*en Eddie Robinson’s," said Betty L^sky. 
“Exldic Robinson didn’t go [himself]. His wife. Gladys, and Gladys’s 
daughter. I would see them there sitting alone under an umbrella, 
and nolxxly would ever speak to them. It didn't matter that he was a 
famous actor. They still wouldn't have sjxiken to him." The Jewish 
wife of a famous scrcxrmvritcr, scxring a chart with the namc^ of a few 
prominent Jewish members on the club's wall, went to apply for 
membership herself. "'I’he old man handed me a paper for me to fill 
out, and it said ‘Religious affiliation,’ and I said, ‘What docs that 
mean?’ I really didn’t know what it meant. So he said. It means arc 
you Jewish or not?’ I said. Tin jexvish.’ He reached for the piiper to 
take it back. I said, ‘Oh. no. I want the pleasure of tearing this up 
myself’ As 1 was tearing it. I said to the old man, ilow come you 
have a lot of Jew ish people there on your chart as mcmlK-rs’’ He said. 
‘Well, thtw got in before we made this nile.*" 

Even the prt*stigious gentlemen's clubs that h;ul once accepted the 
wealthy German Jews—the University Cluh and the California Club 
—had a change of heart Ic^st they now be invaded by the rich, illiter¬ 
ate immigrant jews of Eastern luirope It hapjxrnetl when Joseph 
Ixieb left the University Cluh to protest an increase in fees and later 
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applied for rciiistatciiieiit He was refused So, it turned out. was 
e\'cr> other )c\v. V\ hen die Califonua Club rcicctcd the application of 
tlic soii-in-l.iw of one of its founders, a wcll-hccled )cwish hanking 
magnate named Kaspare Cohn, (>>hn and the other |ews resigned It 
would be fifts years before another jew was ac'cepted. 

For .si>me. exclusion from these social clubs was more than |ust 
another minor indignity'. Those who fancied themselves Jewish soci¬ 
ety and those who modeled themselves after the gentiles required a 
social center where the\ could plav tennis and golf, where they could 
transact business, and whcie, perhaps most of all. they could reestab¬ 
lish their owm pecking order. W hat it came down to is that, with the 
Cxincordia Club having faded into oblivion, the Jews needed a new 
social arbiter. Once again Vlagnin sersed as a facilitator In |une 1920 
Magnm and a group of Ccrnian jews, most of them from his R*nai 
BVith, fonned the Millcrest Country Club and aiithori/ed its board to 
puahasc a 142-acre plot out in western law Angeles just south of 
Beverly Hills. W'ithm a year, in this essentially biirren territory, they 
had erected something splendid enough to rival the bastions of the 
gentilc*s tlicv envied and emulated 

Hillcrcst, controllcxi as it was by the Ncumarks, the Heilmans, the 
Cohns, the lxK‘bs. and the Schiffs. was the klaveni from which all 
power emanated It was the |cwash court of nobilits for, in Magnin $ 
words, *'the aristocrats and |ewish big shots at the time/* By deftnition 
this meant that tlic Hollywood lens's, fresh from the blast and with 
disreputability clinging to them like tar, weren’t welcome, though it 
also meant that the Hollvwood )ews wanted m—seeking the blessing 
of their social betters For a decade, by and large, they wea* denied. 
But the Depression decimated Hillcrcst, especially since so many of 
its members were in the hard-pressed banking industry' Its rolls de¬ 
clined from ^50 to 2(K) llic high command couldn’t pay the interest 
on the *’goId notes” that liad been sold to mt'inbcrs to provide the 
clubs initial capital or on its mortgage lb stave off a default, a special 
thrcc-man committee, which included )oscph Locb, advised the 
board to file for bankruptcy. I he court accepted the petition, most of 
the creditors settled for 2? percent of the value of their notes, and the 
club secured a iic'w mortgage But there was still tlic problem of tlie 
depleted membership. 
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W^ritcr-prrxlucer Milton Sperling, who was then working across the 
street from Hillcrcst on the Fox lot, remembered a man knocking on 
his office door. ”‘l saw your name on the door. Are you )c-wish?* And 
I said, ‘Yes. W hy?’ He said, ‘Where arc you from?’ ‘New York.’ He 
said, 'How long have you been here?’ I said, ‘ I wo and a half years.* 
And he said, ‘When was the last time you had a bow l of chicken soup 
and a little chopped chicken liver and some marinated herring? 
When you It'ft New ^brk, hah?* I said, ’’Iliat’s right.*” So the man 
invited Sperling across the street to have a Jewish lunch in tlic Hill¬ 
crcst dining room, and after the lunch he said, ”‘l.>) you sec this 
place? ITiis is the only place in Los Angeles where a Jew can play- 
golf.’ I said, i don’t play golf.’ He said, ’But you’re going to play golf. 
You’re a nice Jewish boy. You liavc to support this club. Wc’ll have to 
close down if people like you don’t give money.*” When Sperling 
protested that he was only earning $?()0 per week, tlic man offcrttl to 
give liim a 5100 membership on credit and threw in a month’s worth 
of free lunches. And that’s how Sperling became a member of Hill- 
crest. 

Of course these inducements weren't necessary for most of the Hol- 
lywcKxi Jews. Mayer joined, and tlic VVlimers and Harry Cohn and 
Adolph Zukor and dozens of others w ho now linkcxl themselves to the 
Jewish power structure and arrogatc*d its status to themselves. But if 
the German jew^ liad foundc'd their club as tlie genteel scat of the 
jew'ish community; the llolh'wxKxl Jews used Hillcrcst differently. Re¬ 
gardless of wliy they applied and regardless of the fomiality of the 
setting, Hillcrcst became a sanctuary* for their Jewishness At Hillcrcst 
Louis Mayer was ”in his shirt-sleeves,” said his grandson Danny Selz- 
nick, ”and he really was in his shirt-sleeves, quite literally. He was 
more relaxt'd, funnier, freer to be funny, freer to tell jokes... bcxrausc 
so many of the men at Hillcrest had conic from origins similar to 
his... . 'Ilic clearc.st sense I liave of it w-as of a lunch that was con¬ 
stantly interruptc*d—people coming to the tabic. No story that he was 
in the pr(K:css of telling would ever go totally uninterrupted. Wfc 
might as well all have been standing at a cocktail party because there 
was a continuous flow of people in and out. ’Iliat doesn’t hap|X‘n at 
the Waldorf Astoria. ... You didn’t wander by vomeiKKiy’s tabic at the 
Pavilion.” 
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*l1ic iiollywcKKl Icvi*^ never came close to cumnundcrriiig Hill- 
cre^t; they were there to enjoy the convivialitv and the prestige. But 
wlicther by design or b>' nature* they did pierce the curtain of gentil- 
itv. ()n Sunday nights there were loud and li\-cly dinners, and after¬ 
ward the movie )cws would show their recent films. Once each year 
thc> would arrange tlieir own golf tournament—tlie Row Wow, it was 
called — with the players dressing in costumes and try ing to avert ob¬ 
stacles like gunshots, animals crossing the fairways, and Marpo Marx 
charging around the course in a gorilla suit. (It was Groucho who had 
said of Hillcrest, **1 woiildn*! want to be a member of any club that 
would liase me."I In time they came to conduct business there, too. 
Abe lastfogcl, the cherubic little boss of the William Morris^ Agency, 
held birth at one table. So did l^il Berg and licrt Allenberg, tw'o 
other top agents "It was known as a very elite place for the transaction 
of business,** said one cxcciitisc. "Usually if you went there, you were 
dealing with someone important, someone who was wealthy and 
prominent and inHuential. If you went there to deal with somebody, 
you were up on important levels ** 

Meanwhile, the HoIIvwoikI Jews at Hillcrest were also rearranging 
the power configurabons witliin the )c*wish community. Hillcrest not 
only signified the grudging acceptance of the HolK-wocxl )cws by the 
German )ews. whose power was. in any case, declining by tlie time 
the Dcprc'ssion hit; I lilicrest forged an alliance iK^twecn thc-se groups 
that would strengthen the entire jewish community, especially when 
it was confronted by the sirulcnt anti-Semitism of the thirties or when 
it needed to raise funds for )cw ish causes. At I lilicrest the movie jew-s 
arxi the German lews who had originally ostracized them found they 
trad more in common Ilian wealth. Ilicy had their )udaism Ihey 
had their enemies. And thc> had ihcir fear. 


"Jewish people have to change a lot to get friends.** Rabbi Magnin 
said, expressing the social gospel that was to legitimi/er the Hollyisoad 
Jews* self-denial, "and I doirt know if it*s possible.... I don't think 
the average Jew has the capacity of cultivating the average gcnbic in a 
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way to make him like him.** Of course that shouldn’t stop them from 
trying. Magnin took cnomious pride in being the Los Angeles gen¬ 
tiles’ favorite Jew. As the young rabbi in the community, he solicited 
dinner invitations from the old moneyed gentile clans to prove that 
Jews didn’t have horns, and he accomplished this largely because he 
w'as almost totally unself-conscious about his own Judaism. "Wliat 
was so beautiful about that damned shtctl?” he once said. **'Ilicy' lived 
like pigs, and they beated their wives like dogs, and their children 
were lK‘aten by the melamed in the Hebrew school."* Ibis wasn’t Eu¬ 
rope. This was America. 

For the Hollywood )cws whom Magnin serv'ed, his philosophy had 
the added force of self-defense. It hadn’t taken long for anti-Semites 
to scizx* the issue of Jew ish control of the film industry. ITic movies, 
fulminated Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent early in 1921. arc 


lew<ontrolled. not in spots only, not SO per cent merely, 
but entirely; with the natural consequence that now the 
world is in arms against the trivializing and demoralizing 
influences of that form of entertainment as presently 
managed ..., As soon as the few^ gained control of the 
**movies,"' hv had a movie problem, the consequences of 
which are not yet visible. It is the genius of that race to 
create problems of a moral character in whatever business 
they achie\'e a majority. 


A month later, the Independent conceded, "It is not that producers 
of Semitic origin have deliberately set out to be bad according to their 
own standards, but thc^y* know that their whole taste and temper are 

different from the prevailing standards of the American fKiipIc- 

Many of these producers don’t know how filthy their stuff is—it is so 
natural to them.** 

Others couched their attacks against the F.uro|x*afi-lK)rn Hollywood 
jew-s in a cloak of nativism — the notion that immigrants were cor¬ 
rupting this country. "No foreign bunch can come over here and tell 
us how we ought to observe the i^ird’s ITjiy.” preached c'vangclist Billy 
Sunday while thumping for law^ tliat would prohibit the showing of 
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movies on the Sabbath. "The liniteii States at heart is a Cod-fcanng 
and a (^-loving nation and most of our laxit> on this |)omt I lay at 
the door of those elements which are a part of our population, but arc 
not yet assimilated/* Anotficr religious zealot blasted the movies' al- 
Ic'gc'd “seduction of hundreds of thoughtless girls cverv day,” which he 
saw as part of America’s general “Furopeanization,” and he pressed 
for federal censorship laws. 

Ihe HolK'WTKid lews said little in their own defense—what could 
thev say?—but W illiam Brady, Zukor's old partner who liad liecome 
prc*sident of a trade group called the National ^Association of the Mo- 
hon Picture Industrv, promised, "If these slanderers, )ew-bajters and 
Catholic haters arc not silenced, wc must fight to the finish with no 
quarter ” ’Pen years later, in 19^1, Ihe Christian Century, a popular 
conserv^ative Protestant joiimal, was still flogging the movie Jews— 
this time in the form of an open letter from one embarrassed jenv to 
his HolK'wtiod confreres. “I am a Jew,” he wrote, "but I am asliamcd 
of my kinship with you Jew's of HoIIv'wxxkI. I am ashamed of kinship 
with a people who have wholly forgotten their spiritual mission and 
arc now engaged only in the feverisli aexjuisition of wealth by pander¬ 
ing to the worst instincts of humanity,” 

Kven within Mollywofxl itself there was mumbling about Jewish 
control For some it was the handic'st rationale for thwarted dreams. 
I’herxlore Dreiser had been lured out to Hollywood m the thirties to 
oversee the film produciion of his monumental novel An American 
Tragedy, but he had battled hammer and tongs with Paramount over 
what he felt was the“traduciirg” of his masterpiece, and now he had 
departed, trying to raise monev for a new project on tobacenj monop¬ 
olist James Buchanan Duke When that failed. Dreiser blamed the 
Jew'S. He wrote a Swiftian satire suggesting that Jews be rounded up 
and packed off to Kansas where they could do no more hann. lb a 
friend he wrote, "'lire movies arc solidly Jewish, 'nicy’vc dug in, 

employ onlv Jews with American namc^_The dollar sign is the 

guide—mentally & physically lliat America should be led—the 
mass—by tiieir dircxtion is beyond all belies mg. In addition, tlic>' are 
arrogant, insolent and contemptuous.*' Director Howard Hawks com¬ 
plained that Jew^ were loud "IV> you notice how noi5>' it is in here 
suddenly?” he asked actress Lmreii Bacall over lunch, "fliat’s be* 
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cause Leo Forbstein (head of the Warner Brothers music department] 
just walked in—Jews always make more noise.” Bacall, n(^ Bettv* 
Perske from New' York, said nothing—afraid that Hawks might find 
out she was Jewish and fire her. 

Sadly, the Hollv'wood Jews* self-contempt over their Judaism ran so 
deep that they often talked about themselves in the same terms. 
"Through the years I had heard many of the top-drawer Jc'w ish studio 
executives lose their tempers at meetings or in card games.” wrote 
l'>ore Schar>', recollecting Louis B. Mayer dreeing down one of his 
vassals, "and I was alwan dismayed when one of the first pejorative 
terms diey used was ‘kike’—usually *dirt\' kike.’” Sehary thought it 
was an attempt by the Jc*ws to assert their superioritv' over their antag¬ 
onists by appropriating their language and thus neutrali/ing it, and to 
some degree he was probably right. But Jew ish anti-Semitism w^s also 
a way for Hollywood Jews to assert superioritv' over themselves. 

A case in point was Herbert Somlxini, a smooth Jc^wish New York 
film executive. Somborn had talkcti his w'ay into marrvmg movie star 
Gloria Swanson and immediately startc*d gnimbling about getting her 
"out of the hands of these Eastern European Jews,” by which he 
meant Adolph Zukor and Jesse Lasky. [Deciding to consult an attorney 
to see if he could have her contract with Paramount voidc'd on the 
grounds of inequitability'. he snarled, 'That's the only way to deal 
with these Eastern European Jews.” 

Of course, it was one thing for Jew's to disparage themselves and 
another for gentiles to do it. The Hollywood Jews were never thick- 
skinned as far as anti-Semitism was concerned. For them it lurked 
every where, constantly menacing. Watching a Ix-ardcd Greek Ortho¬ 
dox prelate walk down the aisle of an airplane. Jack Wiirner com¬ 
plained bitterly to a companion, "If he was a rabbi, everyone would 
make a nasty comment, 'Dxik at the jew!*” Calling someone an anti- 
Semite was one of the surest ways of blackening him among the 
Hollv'wood e.xecutivcs. When RKO production head George Schaefer 
refused Louis Mayer’s offer to buy the negative of Orson Welles’s 
masterpiece Citizen Kane (Mayer made the offer to destroy the 
movie, which W'as Iwisely and imflattcringly liased on ihe life of his 
friend William Randolph Hearst), Schaefer suddenly found himself 
the victim of a w hispering carnpwiign accusing him of anti-Scmitisin 
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IVtcniiincd to find the M>urcc. Schaefer later traced tlic rumors to a 
close ass(K*iate of Mayer s. Naturally, none of this prevented the Hol- 
K'U'ood lews from practicing a reverse discrimination—“Those 
govim!** Harry Warner would yell in derision, or “He’s a nice fellow 
for a goy,'* a )cw might say—but only in their inner sanctums, when 
the> were safe among fellow )cw^, and only s'erbally. Otherwise gen¬ 
tile's were to be courted and given deference. 

In calling for an Americani/ed |iidaism, then, Magniti wasn't only 
speaking as a fulK assimilated San Francisco jew He was also accom¬ 
modating and sanctioning the view's of his congregation. W'hat the 
German lew's wanted, what the Hollv'wood lews wanted, was a way of 
maintaining their |udaisin (they couldn't avoid it) without being too 
pushy about it and rousing the gentiles. Tliat was Magnin s function, 
and he sened it brilliantly. He “was the right rabbi in the right temple 
in the right city at the right moment in time," wrote Budd Schulberg, 
who attended B’nai B’rith as a child "If he had not prersided over our 
B’nai B'rith. CkkI and Ixmis B. Mayer—whose overpowering pres¬ 
ences tended to overlap—would have* had to create liiiii. Or maybe 
they did." 

Magnin certainly seemed like the product of a very vivid Holly¬ 
wood imagination He was young, loud, earthy, gregarious, dynamic, 
frank, and disammig—one of the boys Except when he got carried 
away in the pulpit, he avoided piety' as if it were a sin. attacking the 
pretensions of other rabbis witii their sonorous voices and holier- 
than-thou demeanor. Mayer claimed that "Edgar would fit into any 
group " Magnin called himself "a democratic person." He lived out in 
Beverly Hills among tlie movie moguls in a Spanish hacienda he 
designed himself because he believed the Spanish period was the 
golden age of )udaism. He knew how to function in the secular world 
and ran the temple like a business, dispensing bar mit/.vahs to the 
children of the wealthy in exchange for the parents' becoming dues- 
paying members of the congregation “How do you know so much 
about business?" a banker once asked him after witnessing Magnin s 
financial acumen, then added, "Oh. you're with I. Magnin." "No, 
that's my grandfather," answered Magnin. "I'm not in basincss, 1 
know two and two make four. It's |ust plain common sense." 

All of tins made Magnin extremely attractive to the Hollywood 
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)cws, who had forsworn the dogmatic Orthodox Judaism of their fa¬ 
thers. (ITic fathers, in fact, formed a small congregation of their own, 
renting a bungalow and converting it into a •‘real shul like the ones 
they had left behind in their cozy Kastem ghettos.*') Carl Laemmic, 
Harry and Jack Warner, Louis B. Mayer. lr\ing ITialberg, William 
Fox, and dozens of other film executives, directors, and actors be¬ 
came members of the B*nai B nth, but Magnin admitted the attrac¬ 
tion wasn’t the opportunity for religious observance; if anything, it 
was the opportunity to secularize religion. Here was a rabbi, in one 
reporter’s words, ‘*with human interests throbbing freely in his heart 
and soul, who wasn’t afraid or ashamed to reveal his being one of the 
mortals.” Magnin was shrewxl enough to realize that his style was his 
power, among both the Mollywo(xl Jews and the gentiles. “I don’t care 
about religion,’* Mayer once told him. ‘^but you could do anything 
you want with the community.** Mayer respected that. 

Magnin not only ministered to the Holly'wood Jew-s; he liked to 
mingle with them. If a production unit were going overseas to shoot a 
film, Magnin would often come to the studio to give it his bencxlic- 
tion. **Thc tables and desks would be piled with liquor bottles,** re¬ 
called onetime MGM story editor Sam Marx, ‘‘and the rabbi would 
stand in back of them and talk just as if they weren’t there.** Iliough 
he regarded himself as a friend to all of them, he was especially close 
to Louis Mayer. On Sunday mornings he was one of the regulars at 
Mayer’s royal brunches out in Santa Monica. He and Mayer lunched 
together two or three times a wxrck. and they and their wives often 
attended previews of MGM films together. When Mayers wife, Mar¬ 
garet. was aw'ay, Magnin would go out to the beach house to keep 
him company. “He loved me.** Magnin said with his customary im¬ 
modest)', and it was probably true. 

“Louis. I want to have lunch with you, but not here.” Magnin said 
one day in Mayer’s office. When Mayer scowled, Magnin snapped. 
“Get off your cross. One Jesus is enough.” Now Mayer cracked a 
slight smile. ’I’hey walked to the end of the studio lot and sat dow n on 
a bench among the carpenters constructing sets. “I want to change 
your life,” Magnin bc^n. “I want to run your life.” Mayer was per¬ 
plexed. “I said, ‘Not the picture business. I think you’re fairly success¬ 
ful at that. Your /i/el I want six months for you to do wiiat I say, and 
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people Will love you and bless the day your mother brought you into 
this world. You're a good main ^rid people don't know this about you. 
Tliey don’t know the lovely things that you've done." What Magnin 
was offerings essentially, was to ply his own strategies of public rela* 
tions for his go<xl friend as a kind of gift. But Mayer wus far too 
authoritarian to ever place himself under another’s control, and he 
demurred- *“Kdgar, your chemistry is different from mine/ I said. 1f 
you’re going to talk chemisty, just go back to Mussolini's office. To 
Ir*!! with that.’" And the proposal died. 

But sometime later, in the early thirties. Mayer invited Magnin out 
to fhllcrcst for lunch. Iliis time it was his turn to make a proposal. 
‘*I>o you want to go to MCM?" Mayer asked **l>oing what?" "W'hat 
do you want to do? You want to act? You want to direct? You want to 
write? You c'an do anything. I ll give you more money than you cxiuld 
ever make in the ministry." "How much will you give n>e?" queried 
Magnin. innocently or not. Mayer pulled out a pencil to write a 
figure, but Magnin grabbed his hand "I love you." he said “I’ll 
never, ’til my dying day. forget you But I’m going to be a rabbi for 
life. I’m not going to work for you for two weeks." 

ITie fact was Magnin didn’t need the movies. He had his pulpit, 
where, in Budd Schulberg’s words, "(Ijike a peacock he seemed to 
expand in his rabbinical robes, delivering his semion with a kind of 
professional piety that always made me feel he was auditioning for 
L. B. Mayer and Harry Warner." Tb him. sermons were perfor¬ 
mances. F'arly in his career, when his wife told him she didn’t like the 
way he was reading the prayers, he learned where actors were going 
for voice lessorrs and went there himself. *“1 had the voice, I had the 
timing. I had the feeling, but I didn't know how to use it." he said 
later, sounding like an actor gmping his way into a new' role "And in 
those few lessons I learned how to read so that when you say ’Break. 
brc*ak, break. On tliy cold gray stones. O seal* tliere’s tragedy in 
it..., When you go to a theater," he continued, "if you don’t come 
out laughing or crying, there is something wrong with the show." 
Serv'ices were the same way. 

So Magnin became the Roxy of religion. He freely interpreted and 
charigcxl prayers because he considered them "third-rate poetry, typi¬ 
cal of the early twentieth century," and he wouldn’t "stoop to read 
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such unacsthetic material." He would call for silence, then read a 
poem with dramatic emphasis, or. in another vein, he would be as 
folby as a politician on the stump. Most of his sermons were free 
association; in his mind, that kept them honest and colloquial and 
seemingly artless, though that was clearly by design. ‘^ITic pulpit is a 
work of art," he believed, "just like making a painting, or sculpture, 
or dancing, or anything in music. It’s an art. And you have to be born 
to it. And every generation has its great men," of whom Magnin 
surely considered himself one. 

As the rabbinical Roxy. Magnin also realized by the late twenties 
that he needed a larger stage than the nondescript building in down¬ 
town Los Angeles where B’nai B’rith was housed. He needed a physi¬ 
cal edifice to symbolize the spiritual edifice he had created—a kind 
of high church that was. in one Jew’s words, the Jewish equivalent of 
the Episcopalians. The new' Wilshire Boulevard Temple—Magnin 
had changed the name, he said, to avoid confusion with the B'nai 
B’rith lodges, though it also had the c^cct of further secularizing the 
synagogue—occupied a full block in an area that w^s then dotted 
with mansions. It was designed after the Pantheon in Rome, buff-col- 
ored and squat with a diadem of a dome as massive and resolute as 
the rabbi who presided beneath it. Tire interior was capacious—it 
seated over I.SOO—and opulent w^ith dark walnut benches, and its 
contours were broad rather tlian narrow. "I wanted the proportions 
like a theater," said Magnin. "so I can talk w'ith people, not at them." 
'I’hc walls were covered with biblical murals donated by the Warner 
brothers and painted by Hugo Ballin. head of that studio’s art depart¬ 
ment. It was a grace note. In a synagogue designed to house a rather 
attenuated form of Judaism, it was somehow appropriate that it be 
decorated by a Hollywood art director. 

Religious observance among the Hollywood Jews was rather atten¬ 
uated. too. In the early days Ijouis B. Mayer and Ben Schiilherg 
would meet for delicatessen on Sunday nights, and Mayer’s wife actu¬ 
ally kept a kosher house (until Louis demanded, as a gesture of assim¬ 
ilation, that she throw away the extra set of dishes required for 
keeping kosher), but that was about the extent of their Jewishness. 
When it came to services, they were all what was known as "holiday 
Jews." which meant that on the Jewish High Holidays. Rosh Ha- 
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shanah and Yom Kippur. they attended W'^ilshire out of what must 
liave been a sense of trif)al obligation. 1 he rest of the year they stayed 
home. Of tlie major moguls, only I^cmmle and Ham Warner con¬ 
ducted a Passover sexier in their own homes. Tlie others, when tlicy 
observed Passover at all, did so at tlieir parents* homes and after dieir 
parents died not at all. Mayers granddaughter, Barbara Goetz, was 
surprised when her mother objected to a Christian wedding cere¬ 
mony, **lt was the first time Pd heard of any referenc'e to my being 
lewish,** she said. In her home tliere were grand Christmas parties 
and Easter egg hunts, not seders. It was no different in the home of 
Mayers younger daughter, Irene. Danny Sel/nick said his fatjier, pro¬ 
ducer David Seiznick, regarded Judaism like cousins from lathuania: 
‘‘You let one of them in and soon you’ll have all of them. You let a 
little )udatsni in tlie house and where does it stop?** 

One congregant at another temple remembered Harry Cohn at¬ 
tending a funeral service and sitting in the middle of the synagogue 
puffing on a large cigar, until an usher requested that he put it out. 
Another member of the same temple rcx:alled a wcxlding there for a 
prominent Jewish film director named Lewis Seiler, ‘^llcy were going 
doun the aisle to the altar, and an agent got out of his scat and asked 
the director to see a client. . . He says, ‘Lew, can I see you after the 
ceremony? I got a guy—^* an actor or something It was unbeliev¬ 
able.** 

All this really demoiistratcxl, however, was tliat making movies wiis 
a deeper obligation than religion. Until I956, when the unions won a 
concession, the studios were open on Saturday, the Jewish sabbath. 
*Hiey were also open on the High Holidays. Harry Cohn always made 
a point of coming to the studio on Yom Kippur, and though he made 
a concession by refusing to take calls, he was flabbergasted that any¬ 
one would take religious observance seriously Michael Blankfbrt, a 
Jewish writer, remembered closing an important deal with (^hn and 
the boss then suggesting they go out and celebrate. *And I said, 
'Harry, today is Erav Yom Kippur (Yom Kippur eve). Tve got to pick 
up my father and go to tlie synagogue.* He said. 'Wlut! You mean, a 
day like this, a grown man like you is going to go to shul on Yom 
Kippur? WTiat are you talking about?* He couldn't get over it..,. *You 
still do that?... Jesus Christ! I never believe that,*** When Blaiikfort*s 
agent called him a few days later to tell him the deal had been con- 
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summatcxl, he said that Cohn kept rav ing about w hat a "crazy son of a 
bitch** Blankfort was to take his father to temple. 

It was different for many of the movie Jew's who were still stationed 
at corporate headquarters in New York. In New’ York, with its large 
Jewish community, Judaism wasn't something exotic and reproachful 
as it might have seemed in the West. Marcus Loew wasn't himself 
religious, but his wife was a major contributor to Temple Rodeph 
Shalom on Manhattan's Upper VV^est Side. Barney' Balaban, president 
of Paramount, frequently attended a local synagogue in Westchester, 
where he lived. Adolph Zukor cnrollcxi his children in Rabbi Stephen 
Wise's Free Synagogue, which was known for its liberalism and social 
consciousness. When a scandal erupted over a religious schoolteacher 
who was caught romancing a student, Zukor. ever the moralist, with¬ 
drew Eugene and Mildred, but he continued to attend temple irregu¬ 
larly throughout his life. 

But for some of the Jews in Hollywood itself, including several who 
made obligatory' holiday appearance's at Wilshirc, even Magnin's at¬ 
tenuated Judaism was too much. As his daughter Edith put it, Louis 
Mayer was "v'cry Catholic prone. He loved the Catholics.** He was a 
close friend and a great admirer of New' York*s Cardinal Spellman, 
with whom he dined every time he visited New* York, and a large 
portrait of Spellman in his rtxl vestmenb was the first sight that 
greeted visitors to Mayer's library. Edith remembered being awakened 
abruptly one morning by an urgent call from her father. Spellman 
had come to visit him, and he wanted his daughter to come immedi¬ 
ately to w itness the occasion. 

Some speculated, especially later in his life when he was hospital¬ 
ized after falling from a horse and a priest sto<xl vigil, that Mayer had 
contemplated converting. He never converted, but there is little doubt 
that he felt a spiritual affinity for Catholicism, 'lb some degree he was 
probably attracted to the drama, the pomp, and the color of Catholi¬ 
cism, not to mention the dogma. Magnin believed, however, that the 
attraction was less spiritual than temporal. "Dniis admired power, 
clout, importance,** and Spellman liad them. "He was the cardinal in 
America, probably the cardinal in IIk* world,** said Judge I ester Roth, 
a friend of Mayer's. "As a consequence Mayer could use SixTIman 

and did_When the Catholic church or its censors were alxiiit to 

lian some picture or insist upon having something cut out of a pic- 
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hire, Mayer went to the court of last resort. And he could do it by 
telephone. He'd pick up the phone and call the cardinal.** In return 
Mayer pro\ ided **vcr\* efFccH\x’ service to help build the kind of image 
of their church that they wanted to build.** As one writer recalled, 
when it came to religious matters, the Ilollv'wood )ew*s wrre always 
‘‘very tender with the Catholics.** 

Beyond the spiritual and political motives, for Lxiuis R. Mayer 
there was always tlie cultural: culture as virtue. Maycr*s grandson 
Danny Selznick felt it was the respectability of the Church that made 
the deepest claim on Mayer*s allegiance, and he compared it to his 
grandfathers absorption with classical music and ballet Wliile Cath¬ 
olics themselves might liave seemed as nurginal as Jews and subject 
to many of the same prejudices, the Catholic church was as far from 
judaism and as close to the kingdom of God as one was likely to get. 
Catholicism had that aura of the august and the holy. Or so Mayer 
tJiought. Besides. Danny Sel/nick said, die head of MOM probably 
identified with die pope. 

Harry Cohn was another who felt the tug of Catholicism, though 
he was far too much the cynic to subscribe to any faith. Lake Mayer, 
he regarded Cardinal Spellman as a friend and visited him every time 
he w^as m New York. Yet Catholicism struck much closer. Cohn*s first 
wife had been a Catholic, and his second wife, Joan, was a converted 
Catholic who took her religion very scrioasly—so seriously that 
Cohn unhesitatingly let her raise their children in the Church. As 
with Mayer, his attraction to Catholicism led to rumors that he would 
convert, but it is likely Cohn would have considered diis a capitula¬ 
tion of some kind, and he was a man who never capitulated. One 
close associate felt he wme his Judaism as a threat. "Why isn*t it 
Jewish?** he asked his companion at producer Mark llcllinger's fu¬ 
neral service, the suggestion being that, evxn in death, Hellinger was 
try ing to hide something. 

Ironically, the very appeal of Cadiohcism to the Hollywood )cws— 
its seeming distance from anything jcwish—may have also been the 
very tiling that made them liesitant to convert. For many Jews, how- 
cv^r, there w^as a convenient w'ay station from the faith of their fathers 
to complete acculturation in America: Christian Science, yuasi-rch- 
gion, quasi-my'sticism, the beauty of Christian Science was that it 
made one less Jewish without demanding total surrender in return. 
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Jack Warner's first wife, a San Francisco German Jt‘W', was a Christian 
Science practitioner w ith virtually no knowledge of Judaism. .As such, 
she had to withstand the pressures that Jack’s Jewish Orthodox father 
placed on him. ‘"My father used to argue with my mother about her 
wanting me to go to Christian Science.** said Jack Warner, Jr. "I went 
to both, I went to the temple (Wilshirc Boulevard], and I went to the 
Ninth Church of Christ Scientists, but I quit after a while because I 
guess my tribal memories, my Jewishness, my grandparents* influence 
were pervasive.** Jack Cohn’s wife was another practitioner who raised 
her children in the faith. So was Barney Balaban’s brother ai>d fonner 
partner. .A, J. 

When Jc*sse Lasky hit bottom after a purge at Paramount during the 
Depression, he began to investigate religion as a means of relief and 
sustenance. He became especially intercstcxl in spiritualism, which 
led him to Christian Science, too. His son, Jesse Jr., used to watch 
him lying in the grass, practicing deep breathing with books on the 
Science of Mind, Religious Science, Unity, and Christian Science 
strewn about him. "If it weren’t for his religious reading.** said his 
wife, who always feared that he would succumb to the pressures, "I 
don’t know' what he*d do!** 

Bess l^sky was the beautiful daughter of Orthodox Russian lew's 
who fled the pogroms and settled in Boston, Perhaps as a way of 
armoring her against possible anti-Semitic assaults in their new 
home, her parents sent her to the Sacred Heart Convxnt in Bexston, 
and though she never formally converted, she retained a deep attach¬ 
ment to Catholicism; in her bedroom there were tables covered with 
rare crucifixes she had collected. Poo rarefied for her robust and aff¬ 
able husband, Bess withdrew into spiritualism herself. She discovered 
she w'as a natural medium who could readily go into a trance. She 
took up what she called “cosmic painting.** placing her bmsh on the 
canvas and letting othcrwordly forces guide her, and she practiced 
“automatic writing,** which w'as the literary equivalent. I.j.sky, with a 
look of perfect satisfaction, would sit and watch her |>ainl for hours It 
uplifted him, he said. Ix>st in spiritualism—it was also at this time he 
began consulting the son of spiritualist Kdgar Cayce—he was lost to 
Judaism. His religion, like his movies, was a product of imagination 
and a means of escape. 
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Neither Jesse nor Bess I^skv felt even nominally |es\ish, but how¬ 
ever tenuous tlie religious identification of the Hollywood Jc^’s and 
their offcpnng, "the worst illiterate jew was still a Jew,** as WTitcr 
Michael Blankfort put it. "And he functioned at the root level as a 
jew. .. If you said to them IHolK'wood jew^sl, it is the ethical goal 
of jews to help other Jews/ they would ha\T said, ‘Fuck off! Doni 
give me tliat shit! Is there a jew starving? Heres some money. 
Don’t talk about ethics or morality and the rahnud^and the 
psalms. I>in’t talk to me about jews having an ethical duty.* He 
might even say, i’ll help unvone who*s starving * VV'hat he really 
meant was, ‘Yes. HI help a lew*** 

Ben Hecht thought the Hollywood JewV philanthropy originated m 
the guilt they felt over abandoning their faith; it was a relatively pain¬ 
less way to pay penance. If so, the larger Jewish community* certainly 
knew how to exploit it ilie German jews had what they callcxl the 
Federation of Jewish VV^elfare Organizations, with its fund-raising 
arm. the United Jewish VVtIfarc Fund, which had been organized by 
Magnm and David 'lanncnbaum, a prominent entertainment attor¬ 
ney. lire F.astem Furopean )ews had the Jewish Community Coun¬ 
cil, which opened its lines to the him industry and the industry ^ 
coffers by resen ing one of its vice presidencies for a Hollywood Jew. 
In addition, by the late thirties there were l/>s Angeles branches of 
the B‘nai B*rith Anti-lVfaniation League, the American jewish 
Committee, the American Jewish Congress, the Hillcl Foundation, 
and the Braudels Institute—all of which solicited hinds. Dniis 
Mayer's sister. Ida Mac Cummings, ran tire Jc-wish Women’s Auxil¬ 
iary, which raiscxl monc*y for a Jewish nursing home. And there wrre 
the Jewish hospitals. And the synagogues. And the Jewish Blind. And 
a dozen other ad hoc groups with their hands outstretched I he 
Hollywood Jews gave and gave and gave. 

Hecht may have been right m attributing this largesse to guilt, but 
guilt was seldom an operative principle among the Hollywood lew's, 
and even if it had been, it wasn’t the whole story*. In the gentile 
aristocracy and among the rich Ccmian Jews of the Fast, philan¬ 
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thropy was a mark, as well as an expectation, of status. For the Holly¬ 
wood Jew'S, for whom status was far more critical than assuaging guilt, 
charity was a way of buying respectability* by doing what the respect¬ 
able did. Like so many other things in Hollyivood. however, philan¬ 
thropy became a contest, vulgarized by the notion that the more you 
gave, the more respectable you were. 

Jack Warner demanded that his Jewish employees donate a percent¬ 
age of their salary to the United Jewish Welfare f'und. During a 
fund-raising drive, he would call them into the studio commissary'. 
"W'hcn wc were all assembled,** remembered scrccnwTiter Alvah Bes¬ 
sie, "(Wamcrl marched in and—to our astonishment—brandished a 
rubber truncheon, which had probably been a prop for one of the 
anti-Nazi pictures wc were making. He stood behind his table and 
smashed the length of rubber hose on the wcxxl, and then he smiled 
and said, i*ve been looking at the results of the Jc*wish Appeal drive, 
and believe you me, it ain’t good.* Here he pausc*d for effect and said. 
‘Everybody's gonna double his contribution here and now—or else!’ 
’ITic rubber truncheon crashed on the table again as everyone present 
... reached for our checkboob.** "All he had to say,** admitted his 
son. Jack Jr., "was, ‘You won’t ever work here again if you don’t give 
to the United Jewish Appeal.*’’ 

’Hie big Jewish hind-raisers were held at Hillcrcst, where they be¬ 
came festivals of philanthropic virility. "If thcT wanted big contribu¬ 
tions,” said MGM cxccutiv-c Sam Marx, "they would call for these 
meetings at Hillcrcst, and then they would call out your name so that 
you're standing up among your peers and being asked what you will 
contribute. Now wc had a comedy writer on the lot named Harry 
Raskin, a Jewish boy. and I was sitting next to him, and he gels up 
and he said he was going to give $25,(K)0 to whatever it was at llic 
moment. When he sat down. I said, 'Come on, Harry*. You know 
you're not going to give S25,(KK).* He said, ‘Yeah. But they dont 
know' that. So what tlic hell. I make the promise. Let them try and 
collect.*” At one fund-raiser Hal Wallis, head of production at Warner 
Brolliers, rose to make a magnanimous pledge, as he was expected to 
do. ’I’hc next day he called one of the fiinctionarit^s and askal to 
reduce the amount. When Jack Warner heard, he was furious, and 
according to this account, at least, it had as much to do with the 
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frosh relations between the men as the contretemps over credit for 
Casablanca 

Not all the HoIlywtKxl )cws were givers. Some resented contribut¬ 
ing because of the kind of vaunting tliat occurred, fllic United Jewish 
Welfare Fund actually circulated a magazine listing the amount each 
contributor donated.) Others were afraid of rousing sleeping lions by 
calling attention to their |iidaism. Ben Mecht, the cantankerous ex- 
new'sinan from Chicago who had come to llollv'wood in the late 
twcntic*s when it beckoned anyone who could write dialogue for the 
new* talkies, had become radicalized by tlie rise of nazisin. and his 
outspokenness had attracted the attention of a )cwish Palestinian 
named Peter Bergson. Bergson, the nephew of the former cliief rabbi 
of Palestine, was the head of a Jewish Palestinian terrorisi group 
called Irgun Zvai Leurni, which w^s preparing to hound the British, 
then in custody of Palestine, and drive them out. W'hat Bergson 
needed was a propagandist to stir passions and, more important, raise 
money in America He found his man in liccht. 

But Hecht didn't find his men in Hollywrxxi—at least not at first. 
Tlic Irgun, witli its commitment to violence, had drawn tlie oppro- 
bnum of most of the respectable Jews outside Hollywood, and now it 
was drawing the opprobrium of those within. Harrs Warner, an ar¬ 
dent Zionist, rejected Hechts solicitation and threw him out of the 
office. Louis Mayer and prexiucer Samuel Coldwsn also refused 
William Morris, head of the largest and most important talent agency 
in Hollwood, offered to contribute, but only if the word “Jew" were 
dmpped from the hind-raising literahire "A |ew. each explained in 
his own w^y, could do anything he wantexi to as an American, but as 
a Jew he must be very careful of angering people and very careful not 
to assert himself in any unpopular way.** 

David Selznick was more blunt, “1 don't want to have anything to 
do with your cause,'' Selznick fumed when Hecht asked him to co¬ 
sponsor a fund-raising dinner, **for the simple reason that it*s a Jewish 
political cause. And I am not interested in Jewish political problems. 
I am an American and not a Jew.... It would be silly of me to pre¬ 
tend suddenly that Tm a |cw, wqth some sort of full-blown Jewish 
psycliology.” 

Hecht. who knew his quarry was a habitual gambler, then made 
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Selznick a proposition. Selznick could name any three individuals he 
liked. If one of them, when the question was put, agreed that Selz¬ 
nick was an American and not a Jew, Hecht would coiKcdc defeat. If 
not. Selznick would co-sponsor the dinner. Selznick, his sporting in¬ 
stinct triggered, agreed. "I'd say David Selznick was a Jew," answered 
Martin Quigley, publisher of the Motion Picture Exhibitors* Herald. 
One down. Nunnally Johnson, a screenwriter, "hemmed a few mo¬ 
ments, but finally offered the same reply." Two down. Lcbnd Hay¬ 
ward, a powerful talent agent, snapped. "For God's sake, whats the 
matter with David? Hes a Jew and he knows it." 

Selznick paid up, and ex'entually other top Hollywood Jews, brow¬ 
beaten by the Nazi atrocities then going on in Furopc, agreed to 
attend a meeting In the commissary at Twentieth Century-Fox. But 
when one of the speakers, a British colonel who had commanded a 
group of Jewish soldiers during World War I, excoriated the British for 
their behavior in Palestine, the Hollywood Jews, most of whom were 
Anglophiles, were unsettled. 11ie subsequent solicitation for funds 
met with stony silence unhl gossip columnist Hedda Hopper plcdgcxl 
S300. 'I'hen the philanthropic contest took hold, and by the end of 
the evening Hecht had rais^ SHO.OOO for the cause—only S9,000 
of which was actually paid. For many of the Hollywood Jew's, the 
contest was, after all, more important than the cause. 


By the mid-thirties, when his power was unchallenged. Rabbi Mag- 
nin had come to serve many functions among the Hollywood Jews: 
legitimizer of assimilation, safe bond to the past, fund-raiser, advocate 
with the larger Jewish community, friend. But one function he con¬ 
sciously forswore was moral guide. If any of the Holly wood Jew's came 
to Magnin with a personal problem, he claimed he told them, "I in 
your rabbi, not IXar Abby. l>on't bother me." Still, the moral life of 
Hollywood, such as it was. never quite escaped the gnp of Judaism, 
and among many of the old-guard HollywocxI Jews, at least, a certain 
anachronistic code still obtained. Hollvwood "was basically a provin¬ 
cial city'," said playwright and scrc*enwritcr Samuel Spcwack. ‘Its 
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whole mental and spiritual climate was definitely small-towii.** VV'rilef 
Pliilip Dunne concurred. **ln achieving a state of sin. I would rate 
llolK-wood about on a par with the New York Social Register.** And 
Dunne added, ‘niiis probiK may has'c been a quotient of the high 
perc‘cntage of jews in the upper echelon which set the moral tone for 
the rest of the communih.” 

Basically, the first rank of Hollywood Jews were the products of a 
deeply conservative Jewish upbringing tliat none of them had ever 
entirely shaken. As incongruous as it seemed, e\'cn a vulgarian like 
I larrv Cohn could be courtly when it came to profanitv. and though 
he had an extensive vocabubry* of expletives that he didn't hesitate to 
use among his colleagues, he would reprimand anyone'who usexi 
volganty m fi-ont of a woman. "Don’t you biow there's a bdy here?" 
he would say. "I>on*t let me hear that language in my office." Harry 
W^arner might tell a slightly off-color story in the executive dining 
room, but he would also beg Ins listeners pardon. Tlie worst oath 
Mayers daughter F.dith cner heard him utter wa.s "goddamn " 

No matter that he had helped create it. Mayer was extremely suspi¬ 
cious of I lollywood and viewed it, as did many in the gentile estab¬ 
lishment. as if it were a modern Sodom His great fear was that its 
values, apparently the values of tlic talent, might taint Ins daughters. 
"If you have the nght values, the dignity.** he counseled them, "none 
of this will touch you ** "He was a very unsophisticated man threat¬ 
ened by a sea of iniquity." said his daughter Irene. 

Oice, at a wedding party Mayer was throwing in his home for a 
close friend, a guest asked what the newlyweds were going to do on 
their lioncvmoon Before either could answer, Mayer's son-in-law 
William Goef/ interjected. "Fuck.** Iliis drew howls of appreciative 
laughter, but Mayer hadn't heard it. and he asked bxiitli what her 
husband liad said. Discretion being the better part of valor for any 
daughter of Mayer's, she tried bnishing him off. He persisted. "And 
finally he pestered me so long. I told him what he said," 1’he next day 
he called asking her to ctime to lunch. Hie joke—actually the bet 
that Fdith would repeat it—disturbed him. "A married woman with 
children," he scolded. "Anything as fine as you to use a word like 
that." 

Tlic same moral ngidity extended to other peccadilloes. Harty 
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Cohn once fircti a carpenter who had been with Columbia for over 
twenty-fiv e years because the man was caught .smuggling home a 
hammer belonging to the studio William Graf. Cohns assistant, re¬ 
monstrated in the man's behalf, but to no avail. "Fire him. Hes a 
crook. He’s a thief." answcrctl Cohn. Some time later Cohn and Graf 
were trans;icting business at the Bank of America on Sunset and 
Gower. Ilic carpenter was now selling papers at a newsstand nearby. 
Cohn passed, staring straight ahead as if he hadn’t noticed. But when 
he and Graf got to the comer, Cohn said, "Did vou sec the crook 
there?" "Mr. Cohn, the man is not a crook for a dollar eighty." Cohn 
snapped. "I told vou never to mention that again." and Graf never 
did. 

Nevertheless, the HoIIvxvikxI Jews operated m a tough, licentious 
business, and if they practiced tlic stem morality of their fathers on 
minor transgressions, tliey could also iu.st as easily chuck their moral¬ 
ity' when It was expedient to do so. In fact, as Harrv Cohn so often 
demonstrated, one’s lack of honor frequently became a point of honor 
in the movie jungle—a sign of one’s superiority . "If a thing worked, it 
was moral," jack Warner. )r.. said of his father. "'Iliat’s a terribly 
cynical thing to say. hut 1 think that’s how he felt. If somebody broke 
a contract witli him. he was outraged. But if he could work it out to 
break a contract with someone and it was to his benefit... He had 
made an agreement with somclxxly. rhey shook luinds on it. He was 
not to release a certain story because it couldn’t be done until a cer¬ 
tain date had passed. It could rcallv hurt this other man if it got 
known that he was negotiating with Warners before a certain date " 
But no sooner had Warner and an associate returned to the studio 
than he called gossip columnist Uniella Parsons and announced that 
he had acquired the propertv Warner’s assixriate was aghast “How 
could you do that? ^'ou had a gentlemen’s agreement." Said Warner. 
"I’m no gentleman." 


"A group in the motion picture industry is seriously considering set¬ 
ting up some form of organization ihrotigli w hich it could be far more 
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articulate m both the general effort for democracy and tlic correlated 
effort against anti-Scniitism.’* Mendel Silbcrberg wrote Maunce 
W’crthcini of the American Jewish Committee m May 1942. Silbcr¬ 
berg said that a "group of tlie outstanding younger men in the motion 
picture industry " had already met sescral times hi outline the reasons 
for a new organization to mobili/e llolh'wood jews, and they had 
cited the **(cjontinucd presaicnee and groxslh of anti-Semitism and 
activity of anh-Scmitic groups in California and the United States; 
lt]he fact that the motion picture industry has been made a prinrary^ 
target for anti-Seinitic activity; (t|he necessity' that the truth regarding 
the )cw and the motion picture industry be presented to the people of 
the United States." Among the activities of this new group, Silbcrberg 
recommended that it ^militantlv meet attacks on |ews or upon the 
motion picture industry by using for these purposes the talents and 
abilities of those' engaged in the motion picture industry." and he 
concluded, "I feel that if the opportunity HolK'Wood presents were 
properly harnessed to some of yoiir activities, it could not fail to be of 
advantage " 

Advantage to whom, Silberbcrg didn't say, though it turned out 
to be extremely advantageous to him. Silberbcrg was tlic Rabbi 
Magnm of the secular jewish community. He came from an old* 
line Ixis Angeles jewish family tliat was so deeply assimilated it 
practiced Christian Science and raised him that way. After working 
bnefly at the Los Angeles Times, he became an attorney, but when 
the head of his firm brought in his son as an associate. Silberbcrg 
and a close fnend named Shepard Mitchell quit and formed a firm 
of their own. Years later, when it had become one of the most 
powerful law fimis in Los Angeles, they liked to reminisce about its 
infancy. Their income was so paltry that they scrv^cd their ow'n 
papers and ate at a local bar where the lunch came gratis with the 
beer Nevertheless, Silbcrberg upbraided tlieir principal client for 
recommending they do something illicit. "If you weren’t my 
partner and didn’t have to bear half the cost," he told Mitchell 
when the partner poked his head m to see what the commotion 
was. "I’d throw this son of a bitch through this partition." Mitchell 
told him to go right ahead, and Silberbcrg did 

Silbcrberg was a man of stem values and acknowledgcxl probity, but 
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his real talent was as a fixer, and his real arena wasn’t law' but politics. 
.As a young attorney he had gotten himself deeply involved in w hat 
turned out to be a successful campaign to remosc a crooked Los 
Angeles mayor named Shaw. Hiat and his relationship with the 
Chandler family, which owned the Los Angeles Times on which he 
had worked, led him to a privileged place in the inner councils of the 
Republican party. Silberbcrg had clout, ’niicre were more judges sit¬ 
ting on the bench by the grace of McikIcI Silberbcrg than anybody 
else,*' said one associate. "He was one of what were then called the 
'five kingmakers' in the Republican party." He was also the first jew to 
be offered a federal judgeship in Los Angeles. For Silberbcrg. how* 
ever, that would have been a demotion, and he gratefully declined, 
hand-picking another candidate instead. 

It was probably through his GOP connc^ctions that he met I.x)iiis B. 
Mayer sometime in the twenties, and through Mayer that he was 
introduced to the elite few's in Holly'wood. (Silbcrberg already had 
some association with the film industry' through his close friend Sol 
Les.scr, Rabbi .Magnin s old childhood companion and the owner of a 
significant theater chain and through his wife, I>)rothy Howell, a 
screenwriter.) HollvAvood and Silberbcrg made a perfect match. It had 
visibility and money. He had prestige and power. More problematic 
was his match with Jews. Silbcrberg liad always been something of a 
nominal Jew. He couldn’t even pronounce "Chaiuikair until some¬ 
one told him how'. and he found lox and cream cheese a revelation. 
Like Magnin and the Gemian Jews, he had little understanding of or 
tolerance for Jew's of Eastern European origin who paraded their Ju¬ 
daism. He believed in discretion. In fact, said |oscpli R<x>s. an organ* 
izer for Jewish groups in Los Angeles and a longtime associate of 
Silbcrberg's, “Mendel Silbcrberg wasn’t aware that he was Jew ish until 
Louis B. Mayer made a Jew out of him for Mayer’s Republican pur¬ 
poses." 

What Roos meant is that Mayer had involved Silbcrberg in the 
convoluted politics of the Jewish community as a way of giving him¬ 
self and the other Hollywood Jew's power within the convoluted poli¬ 
tics of the Republican partv'. First, though, Ik' had to demonstrate to 
Silberbcrg that he had a community of interest with the Hollywo<Kl 
Jew'S. It happened in 19?^. A small crackpot group of Bnndists who 
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supported the new Ckrmian chancellor Hitler had found two sym- 
pathi/.crs workini^ in the printing plant of the l>os Angeles l imes and 
managed to sneak an anti<Seinitic painpidet into editions of the 
pjpcT. When the lews saw the insert tlicv were distressed and fnght- 
cned, and they called a meeting to determine a course of action. 
.\mong rtiose attending were representatim from the major studios, 
including Mayer llie group resolved to approach Otis Chandler, 
owner of the Im Angeles Times, and enlist his help. Ilus is where 
Silberberg, with his relationship to Chandler, became iiistruincntal. 
He h<xjmc the cmissars 

llie result was that the limes promised renewed vigilance at its 
plants Rut the Bund of Na/i syiiip;ithi/crs was |^rticularl>*acti\c in 
I JOS Angeles, and when another episode of anti-Scmihsin erupted the 
follow ing year, these Jews decided to create an apparatus of their ow n 
that could serve as part watchdog, part educator. It was called the 
Communitv Comniittee Its professional secretary was a wealthy 
semi-invalid named Leon L. Lewis, who had been gassed m World 
War I and had retired to Calihimia after serving as st'crctarv of the 
Chicago B*nai B>ith, a Jewish fraternal orgaiu/ation. Its chairman 
was Mendel Silberl>erg 

llie Community Committee, later renamed the Communitv Rela¬ 
tions Council, was the official liaison betwc*cn the jews and the rest of 
Ijlys Angeles, and that made Silberberg a kind of Jewish ambassador 
not only from the l>os .\ngelcs Jews generally, but fioiii the Holly¬ 
wood Jews who dominated the CRC He loved tlie role, and it was 
fair to say that it lovcxl him. .\s a rather tenuous jew himself, he was 
extremely sensitive to the image of tlie Jew among gentiles, which was 
exactiv the wav the Hollvwixxl Jewx wanted it He was also articulate, 
culturcxl, niagnetic, intelligent, ricfi, and powerful, which was ex¬ 
activ how the Hollywood Jews wanted to be rcpresciitc'd to the gen¬ 
tiles. 

But the benefits wercirt all one-sided. If the Hollywood Jews got 
themselveik a perfect front man. what Silberberg got in the CRC was 
an extraordinary power base among the Jews. ‘‘Jie w'as the accepted 
Jew by the cstablishriunt," said Joseph Roos *Ihc Los Angeles Jew's, 
who seemed to meet each problem by forming a cummittcT, had 
created a morass of anagrants, and from the CRC^ Silbcrbcrgs tenta- 
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cics cxleiidcxl into practically all of them. He sat on the executive 
committee of the American Jewish Committee, a deeply consena- 
tivc. primarily Cerman-)cwish agency, which in turn had created a 
Community Onincil under whose jurisdiction fell all other Jewish 
communitv activities, including Silbcrbcrgs CRC He also sat on the 
Uptown Committee, which was the motion picture branch of the 
CRC; its function was to present Jewish concerns about prospective 
movies to the movie executives—mostly the same cxccutiycs who 
constituted the committc*c. (Why these Jews needed a separate group 
w hen tlicv monopoli/.cd the CRC itself is one of those little bureau¬ 
cratic riddles that can be answered only by the Holly wfxxl Jew's* fond¬ 
ness for new clubs to join.) Finally, Silberberg was a board member of 
the Free World .Association of Hollywood, vvliich. while not techni¬ 
cally a Jc*wish organization, still was dedicated to many of the same 
programs—“to promote ideals of sound Americanism, to oppose fas¬ 
cism. to advance democratic thinking m respect to the international 
scene." With all these bureaucracies at his disposal. Silberberg proba¬ 
bly WHS. as one film executive called him. “the most valuable piece of 
manpower in Hollywood.** 

By this time, just before the war, Silberberg was not only the most 
important Jew in Los Angeles after Magnin; he was also the most 
important entertainment attorney in the country. He did work for 
MCM, and his firm was the general counsel for Ixith Columbia and 
RKO. Such WHS his power that when millionaire eccentric Howard 
Hughes, who had just purchased RKO. kept him waiting for an hour 
and fifteen minutes. Silberberg rose, told Hughes's secretary tliat if he 
wanted a meeting he could come to the law office, and wnlkcd out. 
“Now that WHS our most important client." remembered Arthur Cro- 
man, who was then an associate at the firm. “And. by Cod. Hughes 
called up the next day and came to our offices." 

At Columbia Harrv' Cohn respected very few |x:oplc, but Silficrhcrg 
was one of them and one of the few Cohn knew he couldn't make 
cower. ITiey made an (xlcl pair—tlic refined, engaging attorney and 
the IxKirish. detested movie mogul—though Cohn, who loved law. 
probably saw a lot of himself in the confident Silkriicrg. and Silkr- 
berg, who lovexi the art of brokering, probably enjoyed the constant 
negotiation that constituted OjIiii's rclation.ship witli the world and 
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wifli his own company, nicy met daily, and for a brief time Cohn 
even enticed him to take a vice presidency at the studio. “Silbcrbcrg 
was the peacemaket,’* said C^ohn s nephew^ Robert. “He was the guy in 
betw'ccn Harry and jack... Harry used to berate him. 1 would hear 
him knock him..,. I never saw him do it to his face, but he would 
refer to him out of annoyance, because Mendel would say, ‘This is 
the way it has to be done/ and Harry would do it. but reluctantly/* 
Cohn listened, said Croman. because he knew that “Mendel was not 
a ‘yes-man/** 

When Silberberg wrote VV'ertbeiin in 1942 about creating still an¬ 
other jewisli agency, this one designated specifically to utilize the 
movie indastrs for a varietv of jewish campaigns, he w^s reacting as 
much to concerns over his own icatously guarded turf as to his con- 
cx‘riis o\er anti-Semitism. For several years the ina|or |ewish organi¬ 
zations of die East had looked yearningly at Hollyw*ood fur its ability 
to influence public opinion, lliruugh Silberberg, these groups had 
contacts with the movie lew’s, but they desired some more formal 
meehanisiii for involving the movie )ews in their activities and conse¬ 
quently gaming their cooperation. 

Silberberg*s proposal was a way of satisfy ing the eastern )cwish cs- 
tablishiivent wfiile maintaining his own prerogatives. Wertheim re¬ 
sponded favorably to flic idea of basing “close contact with the right 
sort of men in the iiuliislry;’* but the Holly’wood )cws themselves, 
possibly sensing that they might be creating a new pressure group on 
dicir own industrs, demurred, .\ftcr discussing the proicct “with a 
number of the men in the community' whoisc viewpoint and leader¬ 
ship would be necessary if such a proicct w’cre inaugurated"—pre¬ 
sumably Mayer. Qihn. and the Warners—Silberl)crg concluded that 
‘*thcy are all so deeply engrossed in vanous kinds of war and industry 
related acbvitics that they do not liavr necessary’ interest.** 

Still, the idea would not die After a tnp to the West Coast in 1944, 
Nate Spingold, an F-ast Coast vice president of Columbia Pictures 
and one of Harry Cohn’s closest associates, suggested that the Ameri¬ 
can Jewish Cunuiuttcx send a rcprc'scntativc to check into the feasibil¬ 
ity’ of rcvixing the proposal. Silberberg introduced the AJC 
representative, Dick Rothschild, to the leading producers, directors, 
and writers, and Rothschild returned to New York supporting the 
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notion of a new organization of Hollywood Jews and believing that 
the “most satisfactory’ results could be achieved only through some 
individual who could serve as liaison between our office and our 
friends on the West Coast.” Whether he had Silberberg in mind, he 
didn’t say. 

Neither Rothschild, Spingold. nor Silberberg did anything more to 
pursue the idea, but shortly after the war it was suddenly rev ived once 
again—this time in a very different context. On another trip to Cali¬ 
fornia. in February 1947. Rothschild had learned lliat RKO was 
making a film of The Brick Foxhole, a contemporary’ novel that used 
the murder of a homosexual as the pretext for a sermon on tolerance. 
Tlierc was nothing wrong with that, except that in adapting the book. 
RKO had dccidc*d to make the victim a Jew’ instead. “Dick understood 
perfectly that the producers of the picture were animated by the best 
of motives,** stated an AjC memo, “but he felt that the basic idea of 
killing Jews just because they are Jews, was an extremely dangerous 
idea to project on the screen before 50 million or more people of all 
shades of emotional maturity or immaturity.** 

Rothschild swung into action, live new' production head at RKO. 
Dorc Schary; was a fonner screenwriter with the face of a blade. He 
was also a committed Jew who served on the CRC. Rothschild imme¬ 
diately contacted Schary to di.s$uadc him from making the film about 
Jews; witii astounding insensitivity, he suggested making the victim a 
black instead. But Schary, who had lectured on anti-Semitism to sol¬ 
diers during the war, wouldn’t budge. A few days later Rothschild 
received the film’s script, now called Crossfire, from Silberberg and 
arranged to meet RKO’s president, Peter Rathvon, who apparently 
expressed his own doubts about the movie. (How much of this was 
concern over Jews and how much over lx>x office i,s hard to say; 
Crossfire had tested poorly in an audience surv’cy asking moviegoers 
whether they wanted to see a film about its subject.) Silbcrfxrrg and 
Schary were incensed that a fellow Jew had gone over their heads to 
lodge a complaint, and when an AJC member who had seen a pre¬ 
view of the film criticized it at an AJC meeting. Silberberg, more 
Hollywood than Jew, rose to its defense. 

Crossfire^ starring Rolxrrt Young, Robert Mitcluim, and Robert 
Ryan, became a modest commercial success, but it had a profound 
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effect on the leaden of the )e>^'isli eoiniiiuiiih, especially in the h^st, 
b\ sensitizini? tlicm to a neu issue: since Hollyuood pronuilgated the 
image of the jew to most Americans and since Jew-s controlled Holly- 
\%cMxl, uhy couldn't they be coaxed into presenting a more positive 
image of their own people? Prior to World War II, the question of 
jcwish identity on the screen vias iievei very significant because jews 
were scry seldom seen there, “jeus arc for killing,** one jcwish studio 
executise of the thirties was reported to have said, ”not for making 
movies about ” Years later, when writer Carson Kanin suggested judy 
Holliday, a jewess. for the lead in Boni Yesterday, the producer, also a 
jew, told him, "ITiis show is by jews and for jews, but it can*t be wrf/i 
jews/* (She was hired anyway.) ' 

Usually the jcwish executives invoked the box office; regardless of 
how they felt personally, they said, no one else wanted to see a movie 
about a jew. (Harry Cohn once employed a ic*search company to wire 
the audience dunng a preview of The foisfjn Story and plot which 
scenes they' liked and which they didn’t. When jolson sang a Yiddish 
song, the graph plummeted “I don’t believe tins,** Cohn said. 
got a bunch of anti-Semites or something m this audience.** But at 
each preview the result was the s<ime, and Cohn ordcrcxl the scene 
cut.) Some Hollywcxid jews admitted tliat they deliberately avoided 
jcwish subjects because they didn’t want to “riiffie the goyim.** l.ouis 
H Maver*$ argument was more ingenious. W’hen \fagnm asked him 
why MCM didn’t make any films about jews. Mayer answered that 
**rabbis don’t look dramatic. A priest has all these trimmings and all 
this stuff** Maver was more honest when Ring l^rdncr, jr, and Mi¬ 
chael Kanin submitted their script of Woman of the Year and Mayer 
immediately vetoed a scene where the heroine, a diplomat s daughter 
and cosmopolite, spoke Yiddish. "Our impression,** said Liirdner, 
"was simply that from Maycr’.s point of view, this kind of thing would 
be interpreted as the jewish-dommated motion picture industry^ try ing 
to promote jewishness or the accqjtability of the Yiddish 
language. It didn't make sense, but he was afraid .«. ** 

Beneath the lame excuses, this w'as the dcxrper truth: Hollyxvood 
was itself a means of avoiding judaism, not celebrating it. Most of the 
moguls had no stake in and no atfachnient to so-called jewish 
projects, and those projects tliat were attempted often got lost in am¬ 
bivalence and nnre.s4ilyed feelings about judaism. Ring I.ardner, jr.. 
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was hired by produc'cr Sam ColdwTii to write one such project—an 
adaptation of a novel about a Catholic woman and a jcwish man who 
decide to marry', Goldwyn had himself divorced his jcwish wife— 
jesse l^sky ’s sister—and married a gentile, and "when he first callc-d 
me into conference, it was all that he wanted to do this really rele¬ 
vant, important story; and I was to know' how strongly he felt about 
the issue.** Then Lardner turned in his first draft, and Goldwyn began 
leafing through the script, citing passage after passage that touched on 
anti-Semitism. Lardner had betrayed him, he said. "What do you 
mean, I betrayed you?*’ Lardner asketi, nonplussed by Goldwym’s out¬ 
burst. "Well, one of the reasons I hired you to work on this script was 
the fact you were a gentile,** Goldw'y n an.swcrcd. "You betrayed me by 
writing like a Jew!** Goldwyn*s wife, Frances, prevailed on Lardner to 
do a rewrite, but Goldwyn slill wasn*t satisfied. Gver the next two 
years he hired a succession of writers—none of w^hoin ever produced 
a script he liked, which led Lardner to conclude that "he was just too 
mixed up, too torn about this thing, to be able to produce it.** 

Ilic ones who were hardest hit by the shunning of Jewish films 
were the Jew ish actors. "With acting there wus very definitely the feel¬ 
ing that a jcwish personality would not work,** said screenwriter 
Maurice Rapf, who grew up in Holly'wood. "’I’herc were some hidden 
jews. Not that in their private life they made any secret of it. But they 
were not known to the general public, and the .studios pcrha|)N didn’t 
want it known, cither.** Tlie names went. Jacob Krant/. became Ri¬ 
cardo Cortez. Stella Adler became Stella Ardler. Sophia Kosow be¬ 
came Sylvia Sidney. Emmanuel Coldcnbcrg became Fxlward (L 
Robinson (the "G** adopted as a continuing reminder of w ho he really 
was). "What kind of a name is Garfield, anyway?** jack Warner asked 
a young actor from New York’s Group ’I’heater. "It doesn't sound 
American.” juices Garfield, fomicrly Julius Garfinkle, protested that it 
was the name of an American president, so Warner countered that it 
was the Jules that had to go. How alKuit James—James (Barfield? “But 
that’s the president’s name.” Garfield objected. "You wouldn’t name a 
grxidamn actor Abraham lancoln. would you?” "No, kid. we 
wouldn’t,” answered a VV'arner executive, "because AIk‘ is a name that 
most people would say is jcwish and we wouldn’t want people to get 
the wrong idea.” So Julius Garfinkle lx*came John Garfield. 

And Muni Wci.senfreund liccame Paul Muni. Muni had l)ecn Ixirn 
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111 Lemberg. Austria (now Lvov), the son of itinerant performers His 
faiiiih emigrated when fie was seven and settled in New York, where 
Muni Ix'camc a star on the Yiddish stage and later on Broadway He 
came to Holi>AS(Kxi m 1929 and quickl> won an Oscar nomination, 
but after a second film he returned to the stage. When lie came back 
to HollvwocxI. starring in Scarface as a knockoff of Al Capone and in 
I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang, and later as a Trenchman in 
The Story of Ijouis Pasteur, a Chinese in The Good Earth, and a 
Mexican in juarez, he assumed stature as one of Hollywood’s most 
distinguished actors. At the same time Ins carc*er became a paradigm 
for the tortured identity’ of the actor Jew in Hollywood—alw'ay’s 
dressed m someone else s ethnicity’. A man of almost desperate inten- 
sit\ and equallv desperate loneliness, he was. according to liis friend 
Hy Kraft, “one of the unhappiest men 1 c*vcr met. And the thing that 
depressed Muni was that he was always playing character parts. He 
was nes’CT playing himself, and he never did find an opportunity to 
play a lover ,.. Lven as a child, he was playing an old man/* He had 
so c^acctl himself that he would answer the door in makeup. 

If anyone changed the lew’s* self-effacement in HolK'wood, it was 
Hitler. Bv the end of the war jewish leaders were lobbying Hollywood 
executives to accept jews as a v^alid and dramatic subject for movies 
‘‘For a while there, the screen was )udcrireiii,’’ said entertainment 
attorney Martin Gang, who was one of the lobbsists. **And we said, 
'For God sakes, don’t wipe them out completely to avoid problems.*** 
But what Rothschild was recommending in 1947 after the tempest 
over Crtnsfire was something more than a lobby. What fie w^s pro¬ 
posing was a kind of )ewish clearance board that would look at scripts 
involving )cws and give its approval. ITic attitude of the big New York 
jewish organizations, the Amencan Jewish Committee, the American 
Jewish Congress, and the Anti-IMamation League. W’as, "We left it to 
Mendel Silberberg and his guys to watch over this and IcKik —they 
fell down." So now each organi/ation liegan scouting Hollywood with 
an eye toward establishing its own cleannghouse and. not inciden¬ 
tally. establishing its own connections with HolK’wcxxl money and 
influence. IVilling to a deeper motive, writer Ixo Rosten put it 
bluntly "Hollywood W’as a huge, untapped source of money, and it 
had been reluctant to contribute to eastern causes." 
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For the eastern Jew^, patrolling the portrayal of their co-religionists 
on screen was a perfectly legitimate and plausible way to get to that 
money’ and influence. "Jewish organizations have a clear and rightful 
interest in making sure that Hollywood films do not present Jews in 
such a way as to arouse prejudice." declared a memo from an um¬ 
brella group of jewish organi7.ations called the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council (NCRACl, early in 1947. "In some cases, 
such pictures should be taken out of production entirely. In other 
cases, scripts sliould be edited carefully to eliminate questionable pas¬ 
sages. Everything should be done to eliminate unfortunate stereotypes 
of the Jew’S...." What NCRAC recognized, however, wus that the 
highly suspicious movie industry’ was apt to resent anyone interfering 
in its business—even, or especially, other Jew’s. 

'Iliey’ were right. Silberberg exploded over this incursion into his 
territory, and he reactcxl early in 1948 by calling a conclave of repre¬ 
sentatives from all the major Jewish agencies in NCR.AC to hammer 
out a solution over who would tell the HolK'wood Jew^ how they 
should be portraying Jew^ on screen. Essentially, it amounted to a 
showdown between the Hollywood Jews and the Jews of tlic eastern 
establishment who wantc-d to use them. For two days the sidt^s traded 
cliarges, with the New York Jews accusing Silberberg of dereliction 
and Silberberg accusing them of ignorance. When the smoke finally 
cleared, a truce had been arranged, and yet another new’ organi/ation 
bad been born: the Motion Picture Project. 

Ostensibly, the function of the Motion Picture Project was to 
maintain a full-time liaison with the Hollywood Jews, less ostensibly, 
it functioned to give each of the major Jewish organizations a piece of 
HollywiKxl, a touch of its glamour and power, and all of them con¬ 
tributed to it through NCRAC. Ilie project’s chaimian was a former 
English teacher from New’ York who had come to Hollywcxxl as a 
writer in 1919 and later moved into production. John Stone, formerly 
John Strumw’a.sser, was to be a watchdog on the industry — reviewing 
scripts, cajoling producers, keeping the big jewish organizations in- 
formc*d of any movie that might help or hurt llie jews. One mcmlicr 
of the Motion Picture Oumnittee de*scribcd the pro|e‘ct*s o|K*ration 
this way: "*niey*d give us the scripts. We’d tell them what was right or 
wrong. 'Hicy would do it," 
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In effect, though, Stones \%urk mainly came down to picking nils: 
influencing the producer of 77ie SdnJs of Im*o fima to incx>rporate a 
fictitious Jewish soldier; advising the produeer of J Can Get It for You 
Wholesale, a film about the garment industry, that he must proceed 
cautioiisK since the gcneml public assix iated Jews with the garment 
trades; try ing to beef up tlK* role of Justice Braiideis in a film biogra¬ 
phy of Oliver Wendell Holmes; leaning on the wTitcr of Murder, Inc., 
about the Jewish gangster Louis Lepke, to include a crusading Jewish 
prosecutor as well. and. most ludicrously, suggc*sting that Samniv 
Click, the conniving Jewish protagonist of Budd Schiilbergs novel 
What Mukex Sammy Run?, Ik changed to someone of mdctcriiiinatc 
ancestry. 

Silberberg and the Motion Picture Committee of the CRC, w hich 
sunivcd even though it was c*ssentially deprived of any hinctioii now 
except to pressure the Motion Picture Projc'ct, suggested that none of 
Stones activities be publicized, firaring that it cxnild draw **the charge 
riiat [a I Jewish group is trying to censor the industry,** which, in fact, 
was exactly what it was try ing to do ITic Jewish organizations of the 
Last that supported Stone felt differently 'lliose that had oncK 
scorned Hollywood now clearly en|oycd their Hollywood presence 
and regarded the Motion Picture Project as a kind of plum, if only 
because, as such a dramatic and obvious example of Jewish activism, 
it helped attract funds for other activities 'llie problem W'as tliat in 
financing the project each organi/ation was siibMimed under the aegis 
of NCR.AC. so none got full crtxlit for supcmsing Hollywood or 
reapexi the rewards for doing so. 

ITiis was particularly vexing to the American Jewish Committee 
aiul the Aiiti-l)efaniation Ixague, which together provided roughly 
>0 percent of the project’s budget. By the early fiftic‘s both organi/a- 
tions were making rumblings about pulling out of NCR.AC. which 
they apparently hoped would kill the pro|cct. and then forming a new 
project of their own to oversee HoIIvwchkI. When the American Jew¬ 
ish Qingress offered to fill the breach and assume full financial re¬ 
sponsibility for the projevt, a leader of the American Jewish 
Committee nervously wrote an associate, "Wc must kcx‘p our hands 
on Hollywood, because in the future it may be necessary to have the 
nght influence in the industry,** adding that the “Hollywood activity' is 
a talking point with welfare funds ** 
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In the end this ininicrisis was mediated by the man most of the 
eastern Jews had been trying to usurp; Mendel Silberberg. Ilie last 
thing Silberberg wanted was another group of Jew's running around 
Hollywood telling the Jewish movie executives what to do; that was 
the reason he had consented to the Motion Picture Project in the first 
place. What Silberberg proposed was that NCR.AC, the American 
Jewish Omimittec, and the Anti-l>rfamation league contribute sefia- 
rately to a new'—always a new—national committee to work with 
the IxK Angeles Motion Picture Committee, the subsidiary of the 
CRC that Silberberg had headed. Tliis By/.antine rapprochement 
meant that the AJC and the ADL would exercise greater control over 
and have higher visibility' in the Motion Picture Project than thew had 
when they were folded within NCRAC, while Silberberg and his ally 
Dore Schary would wield the real power as they had before the east¬ 
ern Jew'S discovered Hollywood. 

1lie Motion Picture Project continued under this new arrange¬ 
ment, with Stone still needling Hollywood and applying prc*ssure 
under the w'atchful eyes of Silberberg and Schary and the AJC and 
.ADL pointing proudly to their efforts. Whether any of this had a real 
impact on movies or not is difficult to say; for the Hollywood Jews 
themselves, the effort probably w'as at worst an annoyance. But for 
anyone with a sense of irony it did constitute a turnabout that a few' of 
the Hollywood Jews must have enjoyed. After having spent the better 
part of their lives trying not to antagonize gentiles, they now found 
they had to be careful not to antagonize jew^ as well. So it went in 
Hollywood. 


“When he was young in Berlin, he W'as like a metexjr coming on 
under Hitler,** said the woman who would marry him. “Lvcrylxxlv 
heard about Max Nussl>aum in Berlin lx:cause he was such a novelty 
Berlin had a very sedate and sober old Jewish comniiinity I did not go 
to a liixfral temple. I went to an old Orthodox synagogue with my 
father. My mother never wml to a temple. She was a cxunpletely 
assimilated Jewess.... But when Nussb;ium ap|Karcd. my mother 
startcxl to go to temples where Ik was s|Kaking btxause everyone was 
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SO fiisciiidted by this young, Ixrnutiful man who came and told llassi- 
die stones and was so different from all the old rabbis thes had liad 
When I met him, I didn't particularly like him because he was much 
too glamorous for my taste I made fun of him I said, You belong m 
Hollywo(xl ‘ That was in 1937/’ Five years later that is exactly where 
he was. 

Nusshauni had been invited to I .os Angeles to lead the congrega’ 
tion at Ibmplc Israel, which was not only located m ttollywood, but 
was of Hollywood. The temple had been founded m 1926 by scs'cn 
men, ft\r of whom were prominent in the film community; Sol 
Wurt/el, head of production at Fox Films; Isadort Bcnisti^in. then 
head of pcoduetion at Universal; 1. F Chadwick, the president of 
Chadwick Studios, a small, independently owncxl produciion com¬ 
pany; )csse Goldberg, an independent pmdueer; and lohn Stone, the 
same man who would later head the Motion Picture Project. Of the 
other two founders, jack Weiner was an ini|Xirtant talent agent and 
Herman Appel was a physician w ho was regarded as "'the d<x:tor of the 
movie colony at the time, and thus a part of the social set of the 
industry.** 

Tlieir statexi aim was to create a religious institution with which, 
in Nussbaum's words, **)ewish members of the industry could affili¬ 
ate and where they could have a spiritual home.*’ What they wtrre 
really doing, howeser, was creating a religious and cultural alterna¬ 
tive to HolK'wood's house rabbi, Fxlgar Magnin. Magnin may have 
been extremely well likcxl among gentiles and many of tlie major 
Jewish film excxutivcs like Mayer and the Warners, but his Rotar- 
ian style and cautious philosophy also made him an object of some 
derision as well One Jew called him “a car dealer sort.” Another 
called him "the most rc*actionary man you’ve ever met.” A third 
attnbutcxl the Hollywood Jews* self-hatred to his counsel and called 
him “Cardinal Magnin” for the way he curried favor with the 
Catholics. 

One wTitcr used him as the ba.sis for a novel cnhtlcd Rabbt Bums, 
in which the protagonist is an ambitious young Hollywood rabbi who 
“ignored the gloomy spirit and concentrated upon entertainment and 
stimulating externals, just as they did in the successful churches ” 
Bums, once Moishkc Bernstein, has a dream: To preside over a 
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house of worsliip as elaborate and magnificent and costly as Sid 
Craumairs Chinese Ilieater.” But he has also fallen in love w ith the 
daughter of a rich congregant and accepts a job at one of the studios 
to prove he can support her. “Talk moving pictures, big money, and 
pretty girls.” she laughs when he tells her. “Say—that’s pretty funny 
for a rabbi.” 

’Femple Israel was also assimilationist—the masthead of the temple 
bulletin paircxl Moses with the Statue of Liberty'—but it didn’t .seem 
to exact as high a price for it as Magnin’s \\'ilshire Boulevard I’cmple, 
and it was infused w ith a much greater sense of the I lollyw ood Jews’ 
obligations to other Jew's, That, in fact, was one of the reasons for its 
existence—a kind of noblesse oblige from Hollywood. “We had a 
desire to do good in the community,” said John Stone, “but not really 
to become too involved in the religious angle. We wanted to prosidc 
for a community need.” Its first rabbi, Isadore Isaacson, was a com¬ 
pact. stocky man from low'a who understood, as Magnin did, how to 
ingratiate himself with his congregants; he w'as the best pinochle 
player in the temple. Unlike Magnin, however, he viewed Judaism as 
an active, practical moral force w ith relev'ance to the issues of the day, 
and he deliverexi semions on the Kellogg Peace Pact, the Scopes 
monkey trial, tfie challenge of Finstein’s theories to faith, and the role 
of religion in easing unemployment—subjects Magnin would never 
have touchtxl. 

By tlie end of the thirties Isaacson liad died, another young rabbi 
had come and gone, and Hitler had made Nu.ssbaum, one of the 
most charismatic rabbis in Furope, available—but just hirely. One 
evening in 1938, while Nussbaum was still m Berlin, he received a 
call from an AsMKiated Press correspondent telling him that his tem¬ 
ple was in flames. He rushed to the synagogue, and, as he told it 
twenty-five years later, he saw a “very' small Ibrah scroll lying almost 
iintouclicxl. though the flames started already to kindle up on the 
mantle of it. w hich, with the help of the ciistixlian, I was able to wrap 
and hide it under a raincoat and walk away with it in the middle of 
the night ” Within two years of that evening—Kristallnacht, so 
named after the smashed window's of Jewish businesses—Niisskmm 
had cscapcxl Germany. He sneaked across the Ixirdcr to Swit/crland, 
then travelcxi through Vichy France, S|>aiii. and Portugal until he 
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crossed the ocean to the United States and ultimately HollvA^ood. 
Ilic small Torah scroll he retrie\ed traveled with him, placed finally 
in the ark of Temple Israel, where, he said, it would always bear 
witness to the events m Germany. 

Experiences like these had obviously made Nussbaum a very' differ¬ 
ent kind of religious leader from Magnin, which is no doubt one 
reason why temple Israel originally courted him. Magnin, as Joseph 
Roos dc'scrilxd him. was a “cold“ Jew. Nussbaum **was completely the 
opposite. He was an intense Jew. He was a Jew before he was anyiliing 
else—before he was an Amencan. almost before he w^as a human 
being, he identified so strongly.'* "When Nussbaum came here he was 
very young.” remembered an admirer, “and he was a firebrand. He 
was a man tliat really—it*s very hard to explain—he was like an 
actor. He was like a star. When he started to talk, you just were sitting 
tliere in absolute awe. You would listen to every word. He had a 
fantastic magnetism.** 

InevitabK, as the two most important religious figures among tlie 
Hollywood Jews, Nussbaum and Magnin bexame rivals—nothing 
public or nasty, just the mutual antagonism of two very scif-confident 
men with two radically different ideologies. (“I wouldn’t blame you 
for being jealous.” Magnin said he told his fellow rabbis, “but liavc 
the good taste not to show it publicly.”) Even pliysically they seemed 
embodiments of their differences: Magnin tall, raw-boned, hardy, and 
.American; Nussbaum smallish, delicately handsome, intense, and 
unmistakably European. Magnin’s speech was broad and calciilat- 
ingly demotic; Niissbaums was deliberate, each line solemnly and 
dramatically inflected, each word pulled, each syllabic enunciated as 
if he were examining the language through a crystal. Magnin in the 
pulpit had bonhomie; Nussbaum had charisma. Magnin had the au- 
tliority of one who had passed with the gentiles. Nussbaum had the 
moral authority of one w ho challenged them 

lliat helped account for why Hollywood Jews who attciKled syna¬ 
gogue during and after the war increasingly attended Temple Israel 
rather than the more majestic Wilshire Boulevard Temple, Nuss¬ 
baum cut a better figure and authored a better drama. But just as 
Magnin was a man of his moment, when the Hollwood Jews needed 
an acceptably saniti/cd Judaism. Nussbaum was a man of his mo¬ 
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ment, when a second generation of HolK'wood Jew's, their conscioas- 
ncss raised by the war and the HoIcKaust. were siiamcxl into a 
rcticdication to Judaism and a recommitment to social activism. And 
that is wliat Nussl)aum providcxl them. On religious matters, he was a 
conservative in tlic sense tiiat he bclicxxd in conserving tradition and 
ritual. On social matters, he was an outspoken crusader, raising his 
voice in support of civil rights, iinioni/ation, peace, and the state of 
Israel. 

For all his overt religiosity' and moral fervor, though. Nussbaum 
was no less a HolK'wood rabbi than Magnin, only a more thought¬ 
ful, refined, and progressive one, and, like Magnin, he rather en¬ 
joyed the HolK'wocxl connection and the attention that came with 
it. Certainly there wasn*t another temple in the country that raised 
funds through gala benefits as Temple Israel did—headlining Jews 
like Sopliie Tucker and Jack Benny and non-Jew^s like Martha Rave 
and Bill “Bojangics** Robinson. (After one benefit a group of con¬ 
gregants repaired to the Brown Derby for an after-theater repast 
with Robinson, but when Robinson, a black, was refused serx^icc. 
Nussbaum calmly shepherded the group out.) T*hcrc wasn't another 
temple, save Wilshire, where the interior had been decorated by a 
movie studio, as Fox Pictures, under Sol Wurt/cl, bad decorated 
Temple Israel. And there wasn't another rabbi whose list of converts 
w'as as glamorous: Sammy Davis, Jr.; his actrt'ss wife. May Britt; 
and. shortly after she married the Jewish crooner Eddie Fisher, 
Kli7.abeth ’laylor. TTicir piciures adorned his office walls. And 
surely only in the peculiar universe of Hollywood could a rabbi go 
to a television studio to appear on a program about the meaning of 
the High Holidays, as Nussbaum did in September 1958, and in¬ 
stead have Ralph Edwards sneak up and suddenly declare, “Rabbi 
Max Nussbaum—this is your life!” 

Tlie song of Hollywood, like the song of the sirens, was irresistible. 
Not even those strapped! to the mast of religion could deny it But the 
song of Judaism also insinuated itself—a stublxirn, haunting mchxly 
of tradition and trial. Not even those strapped to the mast of tlie 
movies could deny it, however much they tried. And so. what had 
happened in HollywiKxl was a .symbiosis iK^tweeii Holly wchkI Judaism 
and tlic Hollyw'ood Jews. Judaism got the rush of celebrity—llic cx- 
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hilaration of moving atiiung the gilded. I1ie Hollywood )cws got their 
dispensations—the older Jews to assimilate witiiout guilt; the younger 
ones to be Jews again without guilt. Iliis may not have seemed like a 
function of religion, but in a community that had been shaped out of 
fear and atonement, it was precisely what the Hollywood Jews re- 
quired of their Cod. 





Refugees 

and 

British Actors 


I sort of went back to the 
twenties.... It was a period in 
which I think most your>9 men 
who were interested in ideas 
accepted the premise that 
the system of government or 
this government that we had 
all grown up under had failed 
—there was—there weren’t 
any more horizons; there 
weren’t any more promises. 

... I felt that I was looking— 
for rrew horizons, for a new 
kind of society, something I 
could believe in and become 
part of, something in—well, 
in a sense, I felt I wanted to 
attach myself to history.... 

ROBERT ROSSEN, OMECTOR 


Utopia is the opiate of the 
Jewish people. 

LU0WI6 LEWISOHN 


UPTON SINC1.AIR DID NQI' SEKM 
lo be the sort of man who would shake the foundations of American 
civilization the way he might have shaken oranges out of a tree at his 
Pasadena bungalow, but from the vehemence with which liullywcMid 
executives reacted to him in 1934, one would have thought that he 
was Lenin reincarnated and come lo California to launch the resolu¬ 
tion. Sinclair, a genial and modest muckraking novch.st who had most 
successfully raked the muck of the meat-packing indiutry in The 
Jungle, was a Socialbt. During interregnums between books, he lud 
run for (Congress and for the Senate on the Socialist ticket, losing 
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handily both times, but in tlie summer of 193? he suddenly discov¬ 
ered an affinity^ for rrankiin Roosevelt {‘‘He has barely got started on 
his journev, but he is headed in the right direction.,. and I am shov¬ 
ing**), registered as a Democrat, and dec lared for governor of Califor¬ 
nia. 

None of Sinclair's economic nostrums, which he called F.nd Pov¬ 
erty in California (FPIC), seemed to have the faintest chance of being 
actuali/ed, except lliat to his and eseryone rise's surprise, he won the 
Democratic primary tfiat August, collecting 500,000 votes, and sud¬ 
denly fouiKl himself head to head uith Califomias incumbent, a 
pallid polihcal reactionary named Robert Merriam. Good-humored 
and homespun, Sinclair made an appealing candidate,** and two 
montlis before the election he was even thought to be running ahead. 

quiet, slight figure, with a pleasant smile constantly on his lipis. 
.suggesting inner certainty rather than humor or a political uinsome- 
ness,** wrote a New York Times reporter, “Mr. Sinclair avxiids emo¬ 
tional apfx^ais and the stage tncks of fighting virility. In an even, 
bland \oice, almost a monotone, with all the intimacy of an infonnal 
lecture on tlic better society in some ones front parlor, he talks at 
once plainly and brilliantly. With uncanny definiteness and concrete¬ 
ness he creates out of things which have not happened yet but are 
about to happen, a California as real as—if manifestly more agree¬ 
able than — the dailv tangle of Los .Angck^s traffic.** 

lire Hollvwood Jews viewed him differently. Before Sinclair's can¬ 
didacy, Hollywood had dabbled with him and he with it. MGM, of 
all studios, had bought the riglits to one of his novels. The Wet Pa- 
raJe, though Irving 'Ilialbcrg warned Ins story editor. Sam Marx, “to 
keep that Bolshevik away from me.** (At the movies premiere on 
March 17. 1932. held at Graumans Chinese Theater, Sinclair la¬ 
mented, “I was present, but was not called upon by the theater owner 
[Crauman] Ixcausc I had failed to honor tlie occasion by* wearing a 
dress suit.**) Still, the radical actively solicited movie w^ork, and Fdgar 
Sciw'yn, a favorably disposed producer, invited him to dinners where 
he could defuse his incendiary image with the maior executives and 
demonstrate, his wife said, that “he*s had his fill of politics.** No one 
was buying tlie transfonnation—not even SiiKlair. “I don't think I 
am egotistic'al in say ing that I havx offered to tlie motion picture 
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studios some good opportunities,'* he said later. ‘^Pherc is only one 
thing wrong with them, they indict the profit system.” 

ITicre was, however, one mogul who felt he himself had been 
victimized by the profit system. Early in 1932. shortly after Sinclair 
had struck out with the movie studios. William Fox wrote asking to 
sec him. Ilie recently dc^posed head of Fox Pictures arrived with his 
lawyer, whom Sinclair described as “humble and obedient” and be¬ 
having “just like an errand boy.” Dispatched by Fox to fetch the docu¬ 
ments, the rotund little man returned with a bulging suitcase, and 
Fox launched into his threnody on how' he had been undone by 
Nicholas Schcnck, Louis B. Mayer, and large gentile banking inter¬ 
ests determined to thwart his master plan to take over MGM. Now he 
was imploring Sinclair to chronicle his demise and condemn his tor¬ 
mentors, for which the wTitcr would be paid $25,000 upon receipt of 
the manuscript. Sinclair, in the middle of another project, tried beg¬ 
ging off, but his w ife, “who knew^ the smell of moneys when it came 
near,” accepted in his behalf. 

And so Upton Sinclair embarked upon a lengthy attack on the 
movie and banking interests who had ganged up on William Fox. 
lliree times a week Fox would arrive at Sinclair's home in Pasadena 
w ith his bwyer and his suitcase, sit dowu before a pitcher of lemon¬ 
ade Mrs. Sinclair had prepared, and dictate to a stenographer while 
Sinclair askcxl questions and clarified points. Sometime in late May 
Sinclair sent the first draft of the manuscript to Fox, who had re¬ 
turned with his family to New York. “And what happened then?” 
Sinclair wrote in his autobiography. “Well, to be precise—nothing. 1 
waited patiently for two or three weeks, and I heard not a word, 'ITieii 
I received a letter from my friend Floyd Dell, wlio happeiKd to be in 
New' York. How Floyd got the information I have forgotten, but the 
substance of it was that Fox was using the threat of publishing my 
manuscript in an effort to get back some of the properties of which he 
had been deprived.” 

When Sinclair verified the information, he sent his carbon copy of 
the manuscript to his publisher in Indiana and instnicted them to put 
the book into print. Fox wired, demanding Sinclair desist, but it was 
too late. “When those beautiful yellow-covered Ixxiks hit Holly- 
w(xxl,” Sinclair said, “it was with a bang that might have been heard 
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powerful of Los Angeles —2 conservative lol in a deeply conservative 
place, it didn’t liurt» either, that their mentor in things political was 
newspaper magnate William Randolph Hcarst, a man of decidedly 
conservative temperament. 

Of course, there was an economic as well as a psy chological basis for 
their Republicanism. By the mid-thirties nineteen of tlie twenty-five 
highest .salanes in America and forty of the highest sixty-thrcc went to 
film executives. Ix>iiis Mayer earned more money than any other 
individual in the country—well over $1 million, even in the depths of 
tlic Depression. No one else in any industry approached Mayer, but 
other top Loew s executives received very substantial remuneration just 
the same. ). Robert Rubin ainl Nick Schenck, Mayers bossf had the 
second and fourth highest salaries in the country; respectively, and 
Adolph Ziikor, as a standard of comparison, earned close to $2 million 
and ten thousand shares of Paramount stock from 1927 to 19M. It was 
one of tlie reasons Sinclair s candidacy, with its threat of higher taxes, 
mobilized the film executives tlic way it did. 

ITie most achvist of the Hollyw'ood lew's was the one most deeply 
possessed by the power of gentility: Ivouis B. Mayer. “When anyone 
important—senator, congressman, governor, or any important public 
official—came to town,** explained judge l^ter Ruth, a friend of 
Mayers, “he cntcrtainc*d them at the studio. He would call together 
some of his important directors and acting personnel, whether it be 
Garbo or Cable or whcxrver, and entertain them at a luncheon. And 
he’d invite them to speak to this luncheon/* lliese would be relatively 
small gathenngs—no more tlian twenty or tliirty guests—and Mayer, 
who was a gifted and impassioned speaker, would make the introduc¬ 
tions himself, often turning them into orations. It was the Hollywood 
equivalent of the political salons of the east, where power brokers 
rubbed shoulders. “So they began to know him.... And that's how 
Louis Mayer built himself up.** 

When Californian Herbert Hoover was elected president in 1928, 
Mayer’s rank in the party rose dramatically. He and his family were 
the new presidents very first dinner guests—his daughter Fxlith re- 
meml)ered him complaining that the gravy was too thick—arul then 
spent the evening in tlie White House. “He was so at home there,** 
Edith said. Four years later, working for Hoover's renominabon at the 
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Republican convention in Chicago, Mayer “seemed often at the head 
of the Golden Gate [sic] delegation and was so reported in the nc*ws 
services* accounts of the proceedings.... [Tlhrough the President, 
Mayer becomes in his way pretty much of a leader in the Republican 
Party... .** Four years after that, with Hoover having been repudiated 
by the electorate, Mayer and his close friend William Randolph 
Hcarst were hack at the convenbon, again trying to play the role of 
kingmakers, llicre was even talk that Mayer himself wuuld be a can¬ 
didate for office someday. 

Among the top echelon of Hollywood Jews, the only avowed Dem¬ 
ocrats were Mayer's lifelong adversaries the Warners, though how 
much of this was political conviction and how much a tactic to seize 
the political iniHative in Hollywood is hard to say. According to jack, 
sometime in 1932 his brother Harry summoned him to New York to 
attend what Harry said would be a clandestine meeting. When Jack 
arrived at the New York Warners* offices, he found Al Smith; industri¬ 
alist {oseph Kennedy; john Raskob, fonner General Motors chairman 
and the nc*w chairman of the Democratic National Committee; and 
several of New York Governor Franklin Roosevelt s advisers. Ihough 
tlie Warners had been Republicans of long standing, these IN:mo- 
cratic chieftains, no doubt realizing that the Warners were the black 
sheep of the Hollywood establishment, were now asking their support 
to help nominate and elect Roosevelt president, jack was puzzled by 
his brother's turnabout. Harry's answer was. “llie cxiuntry' is in chaos. 
Tliere is a revolution in the air. and we need a change.** So jack 
became chaimian of the motion picture division of “Roosevelt for 
President.” organizing a spectacular rally of stars at the Los Angeles 
Coliseum with every searchlight in the studio commandeered to .strafe 
the sky. When Roosevelt carried the state by 50(1,000 votes, )ack was 
inv'itcd to head a delegation of film stars at the inaugurabon. Soon 
afterward he became the lais Angeles chairman of R(H>scvclt*$ Na¬ 
tional Recovery Act. 

“1 think he enjoyed having me around,” |ack later said of his rela¬ 
tionship to Roosevelt, “and there was to Iw a period when I virtually 
commuted to the White House, because I was an amusing fellow 
who wanted nothing in exchange. Court jester, I was, and proud of 
it.” That was Warner’s interpretation Yet R(H>vevclt got a ginxl deal m 
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exchange—namely, access to Hollywcxxl and the support of Warner 
Brothers on screen—and according to Jack, the president once tried 
to reward him with an ambassadorship.* 

Still, the Warners' dalliance with liberalism was short-lived, and by 
19^6 tlicy had returned to tlie Republican fold, embittered and disil¬ 
lusioned by what Harry saw as Roosevelts ingratitude. The split cen¬ 
tered on a dispute Harry' had with a contentiou.s banker. In 1926, 
when Hie studio bought the rival First National studio, it had also 
acquired a controlling interest in a chain of St. Louis theaters that 
First National owned. In 19? I the value of the theaters had plum¬ 
meted, and a minority stockholder in the chain mancu\x‘rcd it into 
receivership. Harry Warner tried manfully to maintain cdntrol, but 
the court instead appointed a financier named Harry Arthur. 

Arthur was to learn that Harry Warner was not a man to cross. 
Fighting back, Harry secured short-term leasers on several large first- 
run theaters and immcxliatcly stnick deals with RKO and Paramount 
to exhibit their films exclusively. Arthur, believing that W'arner was 
trying to freeze him out by scaling up first-run movies, brought a 
court action claiming that W^amer had gotten Paramount s films only 
after threatening to challenge Paramount's theaters in Detroit in the 
same kind of cutthroat battle Zukor had patented in the early twen¬ 
ties. ITic trial took place in St. Louis, and even Harry was sure he w'as 
going to he convicted after the judge charged the jury in a way that (to 
Harry, at least) scenied extremely prejudicial. When, to his astonish¬ 
ment, he was acquitted, he thought the issue had finally been put to 
rest. Now. however, the government brought suit against him jack 
tried to intercede with Roosevelt but was rebuffed “For what I did, 
they could liave given a little help," he complained acidly. Harry was 
infuriated. One magazine, apparently expressing Harry's own pique, 
reported, ‘’'llie New Deal, as Harry sexs it, pays off its friends witli the 
Sherman Act and causes him to lose his theaters." It was the last bmc 
any of the first generation of I lolly wood )ews would support a Demo¬ 
crat. 


*Onc thiiib imnvcdialclv of the “Forgotlcn Man" number in The Cold Dufgen of 
19? t, or Tooiltght Parade, where the chorus forms ranb in a pictogram of Roosevelt 
and then the NRA eagle 
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in the summer of 1934, just before Sinclairs campaign, Maurice 
Rapf, the teenage son of MCM executive Harry Rapf, conv inced his 
father to let him tour the Soviet Union. In Russia Maurice was struck 
by the ubiquitous anti-Nazi propaganda—^“Keep the Nazi slop out of 
the Soviet garden," read the caption of one poster with a red fist 
poised against a Nazi storm trooper over a brown wall—and by' what 
he saw as the Soviet tolerance toward jews. "Speak Yiddish! lliis is 
the Soviet Union. You don't have to hide it," said one Russian jew 
when the American tourists tried conversing with him in German. 

By the time he returned to Hollywood, Maurice had seen the fu¬ 
ture and been radicalized. "My father was very sad." he recalled, "but 
he couldn't counter what I had to say. After all, I had been there, and 
he was very' respectful. But he sent me to see a scries of his associates 
and friends and let them talk to me... and I had some really hair- 
raising experiences," Harry' Warner, who had once been Harry' Rapf s 
partner, was barely civil. "I don't want to talk to no goddamn Com¬ 
munist. Don't forget you're a Jew. Jewish Communists are going to 
bring down the wrath of the world on the rest of the Jews." Albert 
Warner, callc*d the "Major." laccratc'd him. "I'ton't come into my 
office and start spouting any of that." Mayer argued llial Maurice 
owed it to the Jewish people to forswear radicalism. "Everybody thiiiLv 
that Jews arc Communists," he said. Maurice thought. Everybody 
thinks that Jews arc capitalists. I’ll give up being a Communist if you 
give up being a capitali.vt. 

Tlialberg was calm. He brought in his resident intellectual. Albert 
Lewin, a former university' professor, and let them debate Marxism. 
Then he said. "I understand why you're for the poor and why you 
want change. I did too when I was a young man." But 11iallM:rg. the 
boyhood Socialist orator, said lie had outgrown those feelings and 
advised that if Maurice were smart, he would get over them. loo. 
I>avid Sciznick sympathized He said he read The Nation and The 
New Republic. He was aware of injustice and he knew the left-wing 
prescriptions to ameliorate it. "Be a radical," he said. " ITiink anvlhing 
you goddamn plca,sc. But don't wear it on your sleeve. I^iii t go 
around talking about it all the time lxrcaii.se it's going to get in the way 
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of vour career. If you \\aiit to be d inovieiiiaker, tliat s all you can do.** 

What was interesting was how much the Hollywood Jews* hatred of 
communism strmed really to be a fear that Jewish radicals would 
make all jews sirspcct rather than any ideological opposition. 'Hie 
Hollywood Jew'S would have done almost anylhing to disas.s€x:iate 
themselves from the old canard that linked Jews to political radical¬ 
ism; ironically and ratlier sadly* their efforts often made them bedfel¬ 
lows with the same rcactionars' groups tliat had attacked them for 
controlling Holly wood in the first place. A case in point was the brief 
American career of the famous Russian director Sergei Kisenstein. 
whom Paramount had, astonishingly, brought to Hollywood jii 19)0 
No sooner had Risenstcin—a Communist, a homosexual, and a Jew* 
—arrived than he fell victim to an unrelenting campaign of anti-Se¬ 
mitism and anticommunism orchestrated bv a right-wing functionary 
named Rrank Pease. The campaign began with slanders in letters and 
pamphlets, but when it escalated to tlireats against tlie studio and 
agaiast Eisenstein pcnonally, his contract was tenninated. * 

Appeasement and fear were reasons enough for the Hollywood Jews 
to be reactionaries, but their dread of being lumped w ith agitators and 
subversives acted upon another, equally disturbing fear, lliis was the 
fear that if the Americ^an Cossacks outside the industry' didn't club 
them to death, the radicals within the industry would ultimately bleed 
them to death. To the Hollywood jews, who acted like military dicta¬ 
tors in a banana republic, these forces had to be eradicated before 
tlicy took root 

it began with unions. By tlie time of Sinclair*s campaign for gover¬ 
nor, there was already a growing cadre of di.saffcctcd workers within 
the industry talking alx^iit organi7.ing into guilds that could bargain 
with the producers. In the Neaiidertlial political environment of Hol¬ 
lywood—not to mention the environment of southcni California 
generally—this kind of union activity' was tantamount to treason. 
Union busting was a way of life there, and the film industry had, 
amazingly, managed to avoid any real labor strife into the thirties by 

*lt was tfptoi) Sinclair wl>o later rat.wxl funds lo that hiwtutciri could go to Mexico to 
make an qiic about pciimtivr Indians there. After shooting thousands of feet of film. 

Ktsemtein abaiKloncd the protect and returned to Rimta, where he languished under 
Stalin. (Sinclair, Ati/ohiqgrap^v, pp. 276-8.) 
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coopting union sentiments through the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. Eormc-d early in 1927 by thirty-six luminaries of 
the film industry' who met at the behest of Louis B. Mayer, the acad¬ 
emy was essentially a sweetheart union where producers invoked the 
sanctity of their common artistic mission with their creative em¬ 
ployees and thereby deflected dissatisfaction tliat might have trans¬ 
lated into genuine political action. Even the Oscar, which the 
academy aw*arded to recognize artistic merit, was just another w'ay of 
striking filmmakers where they were most vulnerable—at their v'anity. 

But early in March 193), the week of Roosevelt's inauguration and 
of the bank holiday that immediately followed, the labor pcacx- was 
suddenly shattered. 'Ilic studios declared they weren't going to be able 
to meet their payrolls. Even that might not have fomented an insur¬ 
rection among the stars, writers, and directors, a notoriously soft and 
obsequious bunch, had the studio heads not then collaborated on 
March 9 and decided to inflict a l>aconian pay cut of 50 percent for 
any employee earning over fifty' dollars a week—the cut to last eight 
weeks. 

Weary' and moist-cyed. Louis Mayer collcctc*d his MGM family 
into the Ilialbcrg Projection Room to lay out the grave facts about 
the industry's financial debility. He could barely speak. “Don’t worry. 
L. B. Wc*rc with you.” shouted Lionel Barrymore when Mayer broke 
down, but a Hungarian-born writer named Ernest Vadja w'as un¬ 
moved. protesting that of all the studios MGM w'as clearly in the best 
fiscal health. Let the other studios mete out pay cuts—not the roar¬ 
ing lion. “Mr. Vadja is like a man on his w'as* to the guillotine, w-ant- 
ing to stop for a manicure,” Barrymore said in his famous 
grandfatherly purr. That rallied the family. May Robson, an elderly 
actress, stood up and offered to take the cut as the olde.st person m the 
room. One of tlie child actors immediately followed, taking the cut as 
the youngest person in the room, Mayer called a vote, and the assem¬ 
blage agreed to accept the cuts. According to Sam Marx, as Mayer 
strode back to his office, he turned to his crony Ben ITiau and asked. 
“How' did I do?” 

Rcgardic'ss of the initial support, the measures ultimately and irrev¬ 
ocably destroyed solidarity in Hollyw<x)d by demonstrating to the 
workers tliat they' really had no choice in the matter, and mast of the 
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studio licads y^v^c so bent on seizing the opportunity to cut costs tliat 
they didn't seem to care about the long-term ramifications. The v^iscr 
ones, howcs'cr. understood. Darryl Zanuck. who liad opposed the 
wage cuts in the first place, insisted that Warner Brothers restore the 
cuts as promised after eight weeks. When Harry reneged, /anuck had 
the scene at the Brown Derby that resulted in his ouster, Tlialbcrg 
had been m Furope at the time Schcnck and Mayer imposed the 
cuts, but when he returned he lambasted Schcnck for destroying mo¬ 
rale and threatened to quit—a threat he never made gcxxl on But 
Thalbeig was right about the effects. A few weeks after the imposition 
of the cuts, a group of dissatisfied writers formed the Screep Writers 
Guild to represent them against iiianagemciit. and left-wing political 
sentiment intensified. Scrcenwntcr Albert Hackett quipped that Ix>uis 
B. Mayer had “created more Communists than Karl Marx.** 

In some inchoate way. Upton Sinclair's campaign a year later be¬ 
came a flashpoint for the divisions between capital and labor, assum¬ 
ing symbolic proportions far greater than Sinclair's own election. For 
the Jewish executives. Sinclair came to symbolize all the portentous 
radical forcc.s within their community For the discontented stars, 
directors, and especially the disc-ontented writers of Hollywood, the 
campaign represented a way to fight back. Once these lines were 
drawn, they remained. By serving as a vicarious battleground. Sin¬ 
clair's campaign also set one group of |ew^ against another, the jew ish 
executives against the )ew isli writers 

The writers had. by and large, come from the F,ast when Holly¬ 
wood issued Its call with the advent of the talkies. I'hey were play¬ 
wrights and novciisb and newspapermen atKl magazine journalists 
and college boys with fresh F.nglish degrees, many of them of indiffer¬ 
ent talent, most of them attracted by the money and the promise of 
paradise. “Millions arc to be grabbcti out here. Herman Mankiewicz 
cynically wired his fnend Ben Hccht. “and your only competition is 
idiots. “ But they also came, many of them, with a conscience. Poor, 
young, educated jews growing up in New York in the twenties and 
thirties, which describc*d so many of the writers in Hollywood, could 
scarcely escape it. “My father read the Forward (the Jewish Socialist 
newspaper],** recalled Milton Sperling, who came to Hollywood as a 
young writer in the thirties. “He was a member of a union. And my 
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grandfather was a member of a union, ITie Jew's in New York were 
socialists. 'I’hey were old-country Socialists... and unions and left- 
wing thinking of that simple sort that was so Jewish in those days was 
translated to their children." 

The heritage of political conscience obviously gained impetus from 
the Depression and the ferment that followed. Politics and aesthetics 
merged. Young Jews with a gift for writing wanted to use it to right 
wrongs, expose injustices, redress grievances, and create new worlds, 
and that is precisely what they tried to do on the New^ York stage. 
They brought the same passionate commitment to Hollywood when it 
beckoned. “'Iliere were a number of people who came out about that 
time, young writers, who felt very deeply about motion pictures, and 
began to take a point of view about them," said Dore Schary. “There 
were some of us who would not take assignments unless we liked 
them. We would begin to argue with the producers. We would search 
for material we felt had some sort of integrity." Alvah Bessie. 
screenwTitcr and one-time drama critic for the left-wing Sew Masses, 
admitted surprise when Warner Brothers' executive Jerry Wald told 
him they deliberately hired progressives “because these boys knew 
what society in general and fascism and the war in particular were all 
about and could create characters and situations that bore some re¬ 
semblance to reality." 

Yet Hollywood had a strange effect on the writers* own sense of 
reality'—something at once narcotizing and unsettling. I’hese young 
Jews who back in New York had been the shock trcxips of a new 
political order suddenly found themselves softened and spoiled by 
California and their messianism momentarily coopted. “I loved the 
hills back of Hollywcxxl," rhapsodized transplanted New York 
playwright Jerome Chodorov. “I loved the air. I loved the sunshine, 
and going to the beach was so easy and then I had a car for the first 
time in my life.... You don't know what it is to live in a city where 
the jackliammer wasn't going and the pile driver...." New York the¬ 
atrical director Harold Clumian reinembcred visiting playwright Clif¬ 
ford Odets in Hollywood and being struck immediately by “ib 
overpowering pleasantness. On my first walk I thought I had suddenly 
moved into a new never-never land. When I met luldic Robinson 
outside his imposing property, he nodded toward it and said. "Iliis is 
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the millennium/ and grinned like a pumpkin.” One hot Sunday af¬ 
ternoon, Clumian lay floating contentedly in actor Kranchot Tones 
pool when Tone ‘^observed me with friendly malice and remarked: 
**I"hc life of a prostitute is preth' comfortable, isn't it?’” 

For the writers, the answer was deeply ambivalent. For all the 
wonderful blandishments of California and its promise of sunny com¬ 
fort, writers, tradihonally solitary and self-respecting, paid the price 
witli their iiulependence and status. It was a cruel adjustment—men 
of art treated like laborers. ‘"You had to punch the clock,” Milton 
Sperling recalled ‘''I’hcy^ would walk around and see if everybody was 
typing. I’here’d be a lookout in the writers* building. Whpn Warner 
or Cohn would be seen coming toward the building, somebody would 
say, *Hc’s coming!’ Aik! all the typewriten would start.... He f|ack 
Warner] couldn’t understand why people weren’t always typing. He 
didn’t realize they hast: to think.” ‘‘We had a six-day week,” remem¬ 
bered writer and director Billy Wilder. "On Saturday, you only liad to 
work until lunchtime.... You |usi delivered about eleven pages evTry 
Iliursday to the head of the wnters' department. You knocked out like 
twx) or three scripts a year ” 

Almost all complained about the awful sense of helplessness as 
other writers were a.ssigned to do rewTites of ones original draft until 
one’s relationship to tlie script became tenuous—the paternity ques¬ 
tionable. F. Scott Fitzgerald, confessing to his daughter that he was 
too cocky the first time he came to Hollywood and Uxi humble the 
second time, now wrote, "I wmit to profit by llicse two experiences—I 
must be very tactfiil but keep my hand on the wheel from tlie start— 
find out the key men among the bosses and the most malleable 
among the collaboraton—then fight the rest tooth and nail until, in 
(act or in effect, I'm alone on the picture That's the only way I can 
do my best work ” 

Wliat Fitzgerald would never comprehend—what most of the 
writers would never comprehend—is that, in the minds of the execu¬ 
tives, film wasn't essentially a writer’s medium the way the novel was. 
In Hollywood writers were hired hands on a project that was not and 
would never be the product of any single sensibilitv; much less theirs. 
Iliough Fitzgerald did recognize that "these people arc more im¬ 
pressed witfi what comes out w'ilh the imprimatur of an important 
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magazine in the Fast than in almost anything done here” and that 
"Ihjardly a man here is in the big money who has not had a best seller 
or some striking stories or a successful play to his credit.** he could 
never draw the appropriate conclusion. Distinguished writers weren’t 
hired for their literary* talent—which, in any case, usually proved 
negligible in the peculiar craft of scrcenwriting. Distinguished writers 
were hired for the distinction they brought to the men who hired 
them. As )ack W'arner once boastexi at a party* after signing William 
Faulkner, ’Tv*e got America's best writer for S?00 a week.” 

TIic writer w*as a trinket for men of dubious breeding and culture. 
He was another affectation along with the racehorses, the mansions, 
the limousines, the tailorc‘d suits. He was a reproof of the accusation 
of vulgarity. "The higher the class of talent he could tell what to do 
and how* to do it,” Ben Hecht noted, "the more giddily cultured lie 
could feel himself.” (Philip Dunne once noted that in Hollywood it 
was always "my” wTiter but "our” director.) But this also made the 
writer an ideal target for the Hollywood jews’ contempt: a scapegoat 
for the indignities they felt they had had to suffer for their lack of 
education and refinement. "Tliey were afraid,” writer Michael Blank- 
fort said of the moguls. "If you’re an illiterate and you’re talking to 
someone who's literate and can do something you have no exmeeption 
of,... So it isn’t that I envy them. I fear them.”^ 

I>espitc the fact that they conferred status, writers in Hollnsotxl 
had very little status of their own. Socially, they kept to themselves, 
hanging out at Musso & Frank's Grill, a spacious, noisy watering hole 
of dark banquettes on Hollywood Boulevard where the favored 
writers—Faulkner, Nathanael West, I3oiiald Ogden Stewart, l>orothy 
Parker—had a back room to themselves. Often they* would rcfuir 
next d(xir to the Stanley Rose BooLshop, where men of letten—Irwin 
Shaw and )ohn O’Hara were frequent visitors—congregated to dis¬ 
cuss literature. "At a Hollywood party*, there would be forty or fifty 
celebrities,” said Ben Hecht. one of the lughest-paid screenwriters, 
"but I don’t think you’d find any writers, possibly one, at the most 

•^of Ihcif degradation. hcrnTm. ttic wntciv did cxjcl j mcawitc of rornitc. 

since it is jinwMt cxclumely throngii writers itui kixm wtui me knim of the 
ItollvwiMxi tTMigiih. Oiir whole liiMors of HolKwood it framed tn tlic wrilcrs prc|ii- 
dK'cs. It It hittors b>* rctribnlioti 
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two. Ilicv were never invited out in mixed company. Iliey were 
treated niucli like butlers, socially.** Heiht added, **lf you could alter 
your status from that of writer to that of card-player or drinking com- 
pamon, it was a tremendous .step up/* Said another screenwriter, 
^|ews arc the writers of the business and writers are the )ews of the 
business ** 

rhe contemt>t was, of course, reciprocated. It was really the only 
weapon writers had against the executives who commandc*d them; 
thc> could buy their words but not their respect. "I>()n’t you think it*s 
a shame that you and I, intelligent men with some talent, should be 
the pot-bo>s of the common ruffians that run this ioint?** one writer 
asks another in a novel tliat captured the wnters* umbrage. **Son>e- 
body should go to the chair for a serious enme in order to make the 
world reali/c the position of the intellectual in llollywtxxl/’ “11ic 
main topic of conversation [at the studio commissaries],** remembered 
Michael Rlankfort, **was how stupid the prcxliicers and directors 
were.,.. Ilic resentment was the resentment of the coal miner who 
resents the boss because hc*s digging coal, he’s getting all dirts. I he 
boss is nice and clean and sitting in an air-conditioned office.** 

'Hie writers* contempt for the moguls was rnatchctl only by their 
self-contempt for having surrendered. **Nobodv would live in Holly- 
w(xxl except to get what money he could get out of it,** Kaulkner once 
said. Ben llecht told an interMC-wer, "ITierc was no art to the film 
llicre never was, any more tlian there is to making toilet seats or 
socks or sausages lt*s a commodity for mass consumption.... 
lliey’rc plabtudcs strung together, repetition of plots.** Most of the 
writers regularly attended foreign films at cramped art houses and 
pined afterward over w hat they believed they could accomplish if only 
they had the license. Scif-contempt, conspicuously displayed, actu¬ 
ally became a badge of honor among the w riters—tlic only way of 
asserting one’s superiority over the procc’ss. Skewenng Hollywood as 
he regularly did, Fit/gcrald wrote a fnend, ‘I’hc heroes arc the great 
comiptionists or the supremely indifferent—by whom I mean the 
spoiled writers, Hecht, Nunnally johnson, l>ottv iParkerj, Dash 
Hammett, etc.** It may have seemed the only heroism left a writer. 

'Hiosc wTitcrs who couldn’t feign indifference often found them- 
selv'es swinging between extravagance and guilt. i‘‘\mi didn’t live 
through the IVpression,** one screenwriter’s brother told him. **You 
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lived in Hollywood.**) "1 began to realize why people believe the leg¬ 
end that Hollywood corrupb wiiters,** wrote Dalton I'nimbo, himself 
a scrccnwTiter. ‘‘But they’re quite wrong. All Hollv^vood docs is give 
them enough money* so they can get married and have kids like nor¬ 
mal people. But it’s getting married and having kids that really cor¬ 
rupts them.** For the New York Jewish wTiters, infused with the faith 
of street corner socialism, this made for some particularly ridiculous 
contradictions. After a Sunday buffet hosted by plav-wright Clifford 
Odets and his nc^ wife, actrc*ss Luise Rainer, Rainer tearfully phoned 
her friend Ella Winter, wife of screenwriter l>onald Ogden Stewart. 
“Cliff is furious at me,” she said of her breast-beating left-wing hus¬ 
band. “because we did not have servants to bring the food and w^it on 
tabic. ‘Even if it was their Sunday off, you should have hired others,* 
he said. I told him all theatrical people did it like this on Sunday 
nights in Vienna, but he said this wasn’t Vienna, it w^s Hollywood, 
and in HoIlywtxxJ one had servants; otherwise why come here?” 
Sometime later Harold Clurman was spending an evening with ac¬ 
tress Stella Adler and Odets, all three Jewish veterans of New York’s 
leftish Croup Theatre, when Adler blurted at Clurman, “I feel that I 
need to sin. and you make me feel I have no nght to.” To which 
Odets rejoined, nearly shouting, “She’s right.” 

For the New York Jews particularly, to contempt, guilt, and sin 
there was one last, cleansing altcnrativc, and that was politics. “It 
started with much fewer people in the Upton Sinclair campaign,” 
recalled Philip Dunne, “and then in 1936, when the Spanish Civil 
War started, that w^s the catalyst.... All of a sudden people like 
Ernest Hemingway and .Andre Malraux. who were gods, came to 
Hollywood and sat in your living room and talked to screenwriters 
who were still partially despised” by tlie eastern literary establishment 
lliis was a heady appeal for scif-rcproachful writers, but there were 
others. Political activity assuage-d guilt. It gave higher purpose to men 
and women who desperately needed it and who realized they were 
regarded as a “self-contained community of sclf-ccnlcrcd people who 
were so corrupt on every level that they could scarcely be bothered 
with something so small as a world war. And it providcti a sense of 
camaraderie to the diffuse, downtrodden cadre of Hollv-wtiod writers. 
In politico, they lived. 

For writer less SIcsingcr. the question wav. “.Arc we historv or arc 
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wc mice?*" but she left no doubt as to the answer. The drumbeat of 
historv seemed to be cvers-where around them—in Rooseselt and the 
New Deal, in the Spanish Civil War, in the rise of nazism. in their 
own efforts to unionize All of these were conflated into a political 
crescendo tliat. fur a time, swept Hollywood. ‘‘We’re up to our necks 
in polihes and morality now.” one screenwTiter lamented. “Nobody 
goes to anybody’s house any more to sit and talk and have fun. 
lliere s a master of ceremonies and a collection basket, because there 
are no gatherings now except for a Co<xl Cause We have almost no 
time to be actors and wnters these days. We’re committee members 
and collectors and organizers and audiences for orators.” W nting in 
The Sew RepuMic, Klla Winter concurred; “ I'here is hardly a tea 
party today, or a cocktail gathering, a studio lunch table or dinner 
even at a producer s house at which you do not hear agitated discus¬ 
sion, talk of ‘freedom* and ‘suppression,* talk of ty ranny and the Con¬ 
stitution, of war, of world cconomv and pohhcal theory.” 

llie “Good Causes” were, of course, primarily liberal ones, and 
Ptiilip Dunne estimated that “probably 70 perexmt of the wTitcrs, di- 
rcxrtors, actors, and so on were liberally inclined,” if only because it 
was the only way to salve their guilt and demonstrate their compas¬ 
sion llollvwrxxl jews had a narrower interest. Actor Meivyn 
l^ouglas, a jew, remembered retunimg from Kurope early m I9?6 
and hearing seseral inidwrstern busmessiiicn lavishly praise Hitler 
and \aciousIy attack Rooscxclt. By trip’s end Douglas felt “congealed 
with a kind of horror” that so few seemed to be aware of the Nazi 
threat A short time later, back in Hollywf3od, he joined several other 
political activists who had formed the Mollywocxl Lxaguc .\gainst Na¬ 
zism, soon renamed the Holh'wood Anti-Nazi L/:aguc. 

Ihc Anti-Na/i Lx^aguc cast its iKrt much wider than its title would 
have suggcsicd. Kmm 19?6 through 19?9 it was really the primars 
\chicle for most of the community’s left-wing activism. T’he league 
proselytized, pressured, and picketed for everylhing from condemna¬ 
tion of tlie Germans and, after tlieir invasion of China, tire japanese 
to support for Roosevelts beleaguered Federal Ilicatcr Pro|cct. but 
even though its embrace wa.s wide aird unwieldy, in many ways it 
resembled less the large, lumbering political tumbril so characteristic 
of llollywcxxl organizations than a well-oiled, thundering steam en¬ 
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gine. It sponsored two weekly radio programs, published its own bi¬ 
weekly tabloid, Ho//vuofx/ NW; and generated a number of 
subcommittees to address and educate specific constitucncic's— 
women, youth, labor, race, religion, professions—all of which led 
the right wing to accuse it of being a Communist front. 

Tlierc was certainly a basis for suspicion. At roughly the same time 
the league was formed, the Communist party of the United States of 
America dispatched V j. jerome and Stanley Lawrence to Holly^xxxl 
to channel the inchoate political sentiment there. Lawrence, a tall 
shaggy dog w ith glasses the thickness of pop bottle bottoms, had been 
a Los Angeles cabdriver who had gone overseas to help organize 
wTirkers there and returned with the fire of a true bclicxer. jerome’s 
bloodlines were nobler. He was born jerome Isaac Romain in Poland 
in 18%, but by the time he had been naturalized in this country in 
1928, he was known as Victor jeremy jerome. Fducated in En¬ 
gland and at New' York University, jerome was one of those leftist 
intellectuals who was attracted to the CPUSA. and by the time he 
arrived in California he had become chairman of the Party ’s Cultural 
Commission, its cultural commissar. 

Jerome was doctrinaire and, in one Party member’s words, “diffi¬ 
dent.” but he was also articulate and indefatigable. He spoke often 
and easily on any issue of the left: on the Spanish Civil War. on 
Hitler, on Mussolini, on unionization, and, perhaps most important 
for Hollywood, on the role of the writer, jerome could and did argue 
tliat “agitprop drama was actually better drama Ixrcause Marxists IkI- 
tcr understood the forces that shaped human beings, and could ihcrc- 
forc write better characters.” lb a writer who already felt 
unappreciated, this was like evangelism to a redeemable sinner, lb be 
told, as one observer cited, that “the stains they achieved in making 
featherweight movies, however worthless in itself, cxintribiital might¬ 
ily to the Cause in the long run” was almost enough to juslih their 
lives. It was the political equivalent of salvation. 

Communism, of course, held other ap|Kals for the writers: there 
was really no organized liberal opposition in HollyAsrHxj, so that lib¬ 
erals and Communists tended to meld; writers naturally teiwlcd to the 
dramatic, and the aesthetics of communism were not, as it turned 
out, very* different from the aesthetics of Hollvwcxxl. so tiut. cohiin- 
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nist Murray Kcinpton commented, the ‘‘slogans, the sweeping formu¬ 
lae, the superficial clangor of Communist culture had a certain 
fashion in HollywcKxl precisely because they were two-dimensional 
appeals to a two-dimensional community'’; the Parts’ sersed as a social 
club where the rigid distinctions between high-priced scrccnwntcrs 
and their vounger brethren fell; and finally, the writers, alienated 
horn their own labor and bowing to capital, viewed Hollywood as a 
perfect if rudimentatv model of a capitalist economy "It is not acci¬ 
dental that Hollywood wx>rkers speak always of the industry, nc\‘cr of 
the medium.’’ Dalton J rurnbo wrote the editor of the radical Masses 
and Mainstream magazine "For motion picture writers are purely 
industrial workers, subject to a great many of the econoinie ills of 
industrial workers in other industries. ** It wasn't surprising, then, that 
b> the time Icrorne departed for the Fast after nine months of agitat¬ 
ing in Hollyworxi, the Party had a firm hold in the film community; 
estimates ranged as higli as three hundred members during the decade 
from 19>6 to 1946—nearly half of them writers. 

But as much as the Hollywixxl Communist party w’as a writers’ 
party, it was also, to the everlasting regret of American jews generally 
a jewish party. (Indeed, to be the former really meant being the latter 
a.s well ) jews had first forged ties to the parties of the l^ft. and to the 
Communist parts specifically, back in Europe, where they had been 
susceptible to the Party's call to intcrnationalrsm (they had few nation¬ 
alist tics) and to its mcanbition of working-class utopianism (they were 
all skilled and semiskilled laborers). 'Hiough the CPUS.A, right up 
through the mid-thirties, did little to encourage jewish participation 
here, )ews still constituted a sizable minority of the Party, partly as a 
vestige of their European roots and partly as a response to tlieir own 
sensitivity to in|ustice in this country. Elsewhere in the world, the 
Parts was a group of committed workers roused by a cadre of intellec¬ 
tuals. In America, the Party was a group of committed intellectuals 
roused by the romancer of workers, and the intellectuals were dispro¬ 
portionately )ewish. 

None of this was lost on the Party organizers. However large a 
Communist cohort the )cw^ formed before 1935, they formed an 
even larger one afterward, when the Party (oined forces with other 
left-wing groups tliat year in the Popular Front and began actively 
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soliciting Jews. Zionism and anti-Semitism suddenly moved to the 
top of the Party's agenda. As a rt^sult. one leading Communist esti¬ 
mated that 50 percent of the Party 's members were )ew^ during its 
heyday in the thirties and forties, and a large minority—sometimes a 
majority—of the Party leadership was jcwisii. 

What was tnic of the national Party’ was even truer in Holly wood, 
where )cws already formed a large part of the left-leaning artistic coni- 
immity’. "Ilicre were a lot of liberals like me in Hollywixxl then who 
weren’t communist,'’ said scrccnwTiter Samson Raphaclson. "But 
mo.st Jews, because of their fear of anti-Semitism, contributed to all of 
the antifascist causes. I felt that if the world were going to go commu¬ 
nist or fascist. I’d rather sec it go communist.” One member com¬ 
plained that nearly 90 percent of the Party in Los Angeles was Jew isli, 
and while tliat probably exaggerated the situation. Ring Lardner. |r., 
himself a Party member, had the "impression that it w’as well over 50 
percent, somewhere like, maybe, two-thirds.” ITic role of jews "w^s 
discussed to a certain extent within the Party," Lardner remembered. 
"'I’here were certainly education discussions on anti-Semitism and on 
the forces at work within the United States that were producing a 
largely middle-class Communist party. I bis was regarded as a danger 
and a weakness in the CP—that it didn't have the strong working- 
class base. And this was a result of the number of jewish people in it 
at a time when this generation of Jews in America was Incoming less 
working class." 

In Hollywood it couldn’t be avoided. After V. ). jerome returned 
East in 1937, the reins of the Hol!>*wood Party had even fxissed to a 
Jewish screenwriter whose personal history read like a rc.sumd of all 
the Jewish screenwriters who had ventured West. Bushy-liaircd and 
affable—he was described as a boon drinking comp,mioii—John 
Howard l..awson had grown up in New York, attendeil Williams (Al¬ 
lege, and then gone off during World War I with Hemingway, Cum¬ 
mings, and Dos Passes to drive ambulances m 1* ranee and Italy 
\V hen he returned from Europe lie gravitated, like so niaiiy middle- 
class Jews in his generation, to the left-wing theater. I Ic had an earlv 
success with a didactic, fire-breathing play titled PnnxsMonal (1928l 
alxnil a coal miners’ strike, hut left-wing politics had so dtxpK in¬ 
fected him that he found hinivelf constantiv and imviicccvNliilly nego- 
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tiating between his art and his rnissinn. When MGM asked him to 
move to HoII>a%ckx1 and write for the movies, he grabbed the opportu- 
nih as a possible palhatisx for his discontent. 

Rut if I^wson thought a sojourn in llolU'WOod would provide a 
breathing sptdl from his internal coml>at. he quickly realized he had 
come to the wrong place Assigned to urite a feature for Cecil B Dc 
Millc, he was appalled at how little control he had over tlie final 
prcxluct and at ho\i generously unting credits were tendered to 
others, even though he did the vast bulk of the work. ^Control over 
ones material vs'ould remain one of Liwson*s most fervent causes, 
dovetailing with lus coniiiiunisin; he always insisted that die/cal issue 
during the dark days of the blackli.st was frccxlom of expression.) Disil¬ 
lusioned, he returned to New York in 1930 to continue work in the 
theater, where, he averred, he could speak in his “true voice *’ I'wxi 
years later, working with the Croup Theatre that would later send 
Clifford Odets and other putative left-wing radicals to Hollywxxxl, he 
tumex] out what would be hi.v last dramatic triumph. Success Story. 

ITioiigh radical critics—and l^wson himself—tended to dismiss 
Success Story as politicalK irrelev'ant, it probably went as far as any¬ 
thing he wrote in suggesting what personal demons he was struggling 
to tame Like The Jazz Singer, Success Story was about a young 
.*\mcncan )ew who wants desperately to arrive and assimilate but who 
realizes, as he fulfills his ambitions, that success comes at the expense 
of his deeper self and his roots, (l^wsons own father, Simon I^evy, 
had changed the family name and assimilated, only to be wreckcxi by 
the Depression.) It was, of course, the classic American-jewish di¬ 
lemma—the same one that haunted the Hollywood )cws whom 
l,avvson would later battle and despise. Kor l^wson it became the 
central configuration of Ins life. 

Whether it was )cw versus American, artist versus politic'o. intellec¬ 
tual versus activist or middle class venus working class, I^wson was 
very much a man in Ix-tween searching to be whole He continued to 
write for the theater, but he admitted he was still distracted and un¬ 
happy, unable to reconcile his contradictions. The Party took note 
Critic Michael Gold, seizing on Lawson s ideological confusion, con¬ 
demned him in Sew Masses as a “Bourgeois Hamlet of Our 'Lime,"* 
who kept “repeating the same monotonous question; ‘Where do I 
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belong in the warring world of the two classes?**' For Gold the answer 
may have been self-evident. For Lawson it was much more vexing. 

When he finally did take sides, sometime in 1934, it was prc'dict- 
ably as a left-wing zealot. Dorothy Hcaly, the chairperson of the Los 
Angeles Communist party, later described him as “a tragic figure.** 
“He was a man of talent and ability, but he w^s struggling so hard to 
prove he w^as not a petty-bourgeois intellectual.” To establish his polit¬ 
ical credentials, he largely suspended his dramatic wTiting throughout 
1934, traveling to Scottsboro, Alabama, to show' support for the 
Scottsboro Boy'S. On two occasions he was ordered to leave Birming¬ 
ham—once for demonstrating in behalf of striking black steelworkers 
and again for writing a corrosive scries of articles on civil rights. He 
later wrote that his foray down South “deepened my conviction that 
commitment is essential to the artist's creative growlh.** In November 
Lawson openly dc’clarcd in New' Theater that he was now a member 
of the Communist party. “As for myself. I do not hesitate to say that it 
is my aim to present the Communi.st position and to do so in the most 
specific manner.** 

Taking sides, becoming orthodox, seemed finally to bring Liwson 
the peace he had sought for so long. Tlie irony was that the Commu¬ 
nist party served his needs and those of the other |ew ish wtiters in very' 
much the same way that the Republican party met the needs of the 
)cwish executives. One could lose oneself in communism. One amid 
become attached to something larger and distinctively non-lt^wish— 
in the case of Republicans, a genteel America; in the case of Com¬ 
munists, a classless state. One could fashion a utopia where lews 
would be fully accepted. 1Tiis. beyond the traditions of radicalism and 
self-contempt, may have been the most powerful apfxal of tlie Party 
for the Jewish writers in Hollywood. Ring Lardncr, )r., had married a 
Jewess and brought her into the Party. “She w^s very much of an 
assimilationist in all of her attitudes,** he said, “and I think one of the 
things tlial really appealexi to her about the Party was the fact that it 
was kind of a cliannci for her assimilationist vic’wpoint I think tliat 
was certainly true of a lot of paiple I knew. Iliere was certainly, 
among the people I knew in Hollywood, much lew identification with 
Judaism generally than there was during and after the war or than 
there is today.** One scicial historian went fiirthci “1‘rom the start. 
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Icwish self-hate and the strning for total a.ssiniilation was character¬ 
istic of those Jews attracted to Bolshevism.’’ he noted. 'Ilie Bolshevib’ 
’‘coiK-eptions of class war and the Mipreniacv of the workers appealexi 
primarily to those Jew's who wanted to destroy botli the bourgeois 
Christian soc iety that rejected them and the petty-bourgeois Jew ish 
society they blamed for tJuit rejection.*’ 

When Ijw'son returned to Hollywood in 1937, to write and to 
command the Hollywood Party, he was no longer a vacillator. Always 
articulate and brdliant. he was ih»w also dogmatic, and he quickly 
lxx:ame. in one Comniunists words, the Party’s **higli lania/* "He 
settled all questions.” testified one-time Party’ member director Ed¬ 
ward l>mytiy’k. “If there was a switch in the Party line, he explained 
it. If there were ans decisions to fjc made, they went to John Howard 
Lawson. If tlieie was any conflict within tlie Communist party’, he 
was the one who settled it.” One writer called him “ruthless.” Few 
dared tangle with him. ‘^Hie important thing is this.” F Scott Fitz¬ 
gerald wrote about HollywcKd Communists generally but in what 
seemed a perfect description of the new l.awsoii. 

They^ had best be treated mt as people holding a certain set 
of liberal or antservative opinions but rather as you might 
treat a set of extremely fanatical Roman Catholics among 
whom wu might find yourself. Its not that you should not 
disagree with them — the important thing is that you should 
not argue with them .. • whateyer you say they base ways of 
twisting it into shapes which put you in some tower category 
of mankind CFascist" “/iberci/,” ^^Trotskvisr) and dispar¬ 
age you both intellectually and personally in the process. 

At tlic time, thougli Lawson’s bulbing orthodoxy terrorized many 
Party members, there were just as many who idoli/>cd him for it. 
i.\mong the transplanted New York Jews in craven Hollywexd, intel- 
lectualisrii went a long way.) He had the certitude and fersor of the 
converted, and his rhetorical skills—among people, after all, who 
made their living with words—were extraordinary. When he ad¬ 
dressed a meeting, he had a wav of laying out policy with the cool, 
imperturbable logic of a general explaining a .stratagem. One writer 
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compared him to Lenin. It was the sort of comparison for which 
Lawson lived. 

But flic rumpled Jewish intellectual was also, as events would 
prove, the Hollywood Party’s Stalin. Budd Schulberg. the son of 
former Paramount production head B. R Schulberg, had joined the 
Party in 1937 after seseral years of youthful left-wing idealism (he had 
accompanied Maurice Rapf to Russia in 1934) and had generally 
bowed to its discipline. In 1939, howes^er, when Schulberg an¬ 
nounced his intention to turn one of his short stories into a novel, the 
Party’ was not pleased. First published in Liberty Magazine in 1937, 
“What Makes Sammy Run?” was an account of an ambitious first- 
generation American Jew named Sammy Click who claw^ his way to 
the top of the Hollywood heap by forsaking cverylhing decent. 
Whether the Party felt the story insufficiently “progressive” and too 
“individualistic,” as Schulberg reported he was told, or whether Law- 
son and his functionaries feared the book might offend the Jewish 
membership and raise anti-Semitism. Schulberg was alerted not to 
proceed without a review of the situation. Schulberg said he was ad¬ 
vised to submit an outline and then “discuss the matter further”—one 
of Lawson’s signature phrases. Instead. Schulberg decided “I would 
have to get away from this if I was ever to be a writer.” He jumped in 
the car with his wife and daughter and headed for V^emiont. 

He returned in March 1940 with his completed manuscript and the 
wrath of the Party^ ringing down around him. Lawson reprimanded 
him for breaking discipline and offered a detailc*d criticism of the 
book itself. V. J. Jerome, the cultural commissar, denounced him. “I 
was wrong about writing; wrong about this book; wrong about the 
Party; wrong about the so-called peace movement at that particular 

time_I felt 1 had talked to someone rigid and dictatorial who was 

trying to tell me how to live my life, and as far as I reincmber. I didn t 
want to have anything more to do with them.” But that was far from 
the end of it. 

Charles Glenn, the young book reviewer for the Peoples World and 
Daily Worker, bumped into Schulberg at Larry Fximuiids IxKikstorc 
in Holly^wood and, being a fan, asked if he could read the galleys of 
the new novel. On April 2, 1941, a few wcx’ks after Sammy was 
published. Glenn praised it effusively in Peoples World, “for slightly 
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feuer years than they hax^e awaited the great American no\rh wliat- 
cver that may be»** Glenn wrote. American bibllu}3hilc^ and critics 
have been awaiting tlie Hullvwood novel. While they may argue its 
merits and dements, I vc a feeling that all critics, no matter their 
carping standards, will have to admit they’ve found the Holh'wood 
no\*el in Budd Schulbergs What Makes Sammy Run?** 

Ilie Party was appalled. Glenn had failed to clear his review' with 
Lawson or jeroine. and if Scluilbcrg had committed the sm of nidi- 
sidualism. of not sufficiently apprc'ciabng and explaining the workers* 
stnigglc m HolKwood. Glenn had compounded it. Glenn was now 
asketl to attend a public meeting to recant his view^ (Schulbcrg de¬ 
clined Lawson's invitation), and on April 2^, bowing to the prc*ssure. 
he wrote a revised rev ic’w in the Daily Worker ““On the basis of quite 
lengthy discussion on the Ixxik, l\^ done a little reevaluating.** Glenn 
hedged ^Yo sav I felt more than a trifle silly when these weaknesses 
[in the nmeij were called to my attention is putting it a hit mildly It 
is prcx'iscly the superficial subjcctisx* attitude show'll in this review 
which reflects the dangers of an ‘anti-Hollywixid’ approach, corrscious 
or unconscious.” laiwson had sprikcn. 

If the Gommunists had been speaking aesthetically, they might 
have had a point As novels go. What Makes Sammy Run.^ was 
coarsely w ritten and quaintly primitive in its application of psychology 
to the drives of the llullywiKKl mogul, but Schulbcrg was certainly on 
to something in making an effort to IcKate those drisTs rather than 
assume a kind of spontaneous aggression. Glick. ferret-faced and ner¬ 
vous. IS an ineprci^sible schemer and user, a bolt of ambition who 
climbs his way from errand boy at a newspaper to columnist to 
screenwriter to producer without missing a beat '*1 wonder if the 
thing that makes Sammy so fascinating for us.” says a character in the 
book, ‘‘is that he is the id of our whole S4icicty’ ” Schnlberg’s titular 
question, which could have been askcxl of any of the jewish moguls, 
was what drove them to tlicir obsession witli power. 

It wasn’t genetics, concluded Schiilbcrg’s narrator, Al Manhcini 
ITiere were too many ”Jew5 without money, without push, without 
plots, without any of the characteristics which such experts on ge¬ 
netics as Adolf Hitler, Henry Ford and Father Coughlin try to tell us 
are racial traits.” Sammy himself shuddered at the notion. “Wliat the 
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hell did the lew's ever do for me?—except maybe get my head crackcxl 

open for me when I was a kid-‘lew^,* he said bitterly and absently. 

*)ev\^.* he said like a storm-trooper,” Sammy's response, however, 
shocb the narrator into a new' line of inve^stigation. 1'ravcling to 
Sammy’s boyhood neighborhood on the Lower East Side of New 
York, he discovers a "tenement laced with corroded fire escapes and 
swigging washlines” squeezed in between a synagogue and a fish store. 
.And he discovers that Sammy's late father, like the fathers of virtually 
all the Hollywood Jew's, was an extremely religious Jew' who barely 
eked out a living with a pushcart. Meanwhile. Sammy was matricu¬ 
lating on the streets—fighting, conning, whoring. "While you was 
being such a goddam good Jew,” he curses his father, "who was hust¬ 
lin' up the dough to pay the rent?” 

And so. Manhcim concludes, what really made Sammy run was 
his w'ar against his father, his Judaism, his environment, his poverty, 
his world. "I thought of Sammy Glick rocking in his cradle of hate, 
malnutrition, prejudice, suspicions, amorality, the anarchy of the 
poor.” Manhcim muses. "1 thought of him as a mangv little puppv in 
a dog-cat-dog world.... I saw' Sammy Click on a battlefield where 
cvirr)' soldier w'as his own cause, his own army and his own flag, and I 
realized that I had singlexi him out not because he had been Ixirn into 
the world any more selfish, ruthless and cruel than anybody else, 
even though he had become all three, but because in the midst of a 
war that was selfish, ruthless and cruel Sammy was proving himself 
the fittest, the fiercest and the fastest.” 

Obviously Sammy Glick struck a nerve with the Hollywood Jews, 
and the clamor over What Makes Sammy Run? within the Party was 
matched only by the clamor it raised among the Jewish executives. 
Schiillxrrg's own father advised that he put the bcxik in a drawer and 
publish another novel first to establish some literary clout iK'forc he 
tixjk on the industry 's Jewish powers. Mayer, who probably cared 
more about his image as a man of culture than any of his fellow 
executives, was incensed and lit out after B I’ SchullK*rg. "1 blame 
you for this. Gixl damn it. B. P., why didiil you stop him? Budd 
Schulkrg remcmbercxl the assault. When Mayer siiggt'sted that Budd 
be deported for his infraction, B. P, laughed. ”*Oe|x>rtcd? Where? He 
was one of the few' kids who came out of this place. W here are we 
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guiiig to deport him to? Catalina? L^ke Helena? Louis, where do we 
send him?" And Mayer didift think it was funny and he said, i don't 
care where you send him, but deport him."" 

Ilic Jewish executives were obviously concerned that Sammy Click 
would reinfoice stereotypes alxjut the industry and create a backlash 
against the Jews—against them. The Communists were more cir- 
cumspcct. Lawson and Jerome had initially upbraided Schulberg for 
not keeping faith with the cause, for being self-indulgent and not 
consulting the Party for guidance, for failing to limn the real class 
basts of tile Screen W riters Guild battles that the book chronicles 
That was how tlic Party tlicorcticians framed tlic issues. But among 
the rank and file, the focus of the debate was quite different. Ring 
Lardner, Jr., remembered meeting to discuss Sammy with half a 
dozen left-w ing w riters, including Schulberg. at the home of director 
Herbert Bibc^nnan. Obviously nothing was finally resolved, but it was 
clear that what rouscxl tlie Jewish radicals was the sanK* tiling that 
roused the Jewish executives: whether the book implicitly promoted 
anti-Semitism. Judaism nude strange bedfellows. 


Whatever he was doing to their co-religionists in Germany, Adolf 
Hitler plac^ed the Jewish executives in a curious position. The radicals 
cxiuld condemn him roundly from political, if not religious, convic- 
bon. But the cxccubves, who liad spent the better part of their lives 
tran.sforming themselves from Jew's, had the comfort neither of reli¬ 
gion nor dogma. Some simply ignored the Nazis. Mayer asked his 
friend William Randolph Hearst to have a cliat with Hitler and was 
rclics’cd when Hearst assured him tliat Hitlers motives were pure. 
Irving llialberg returned from Germany in 19M sanguincly pro¬ 
nouncing that **3 lot of Jew'S will lose their lives” but that “Hitler and 
Hitlerism will pass; the Jews will still be there." WTien his astonished 
listeners pressed him, he insisted that Gemian Jews should not fight 
back and tiut Jews throughout tlic world shouldn't interfeie. Again, 
'Hitler wtitild eventually disappear; the Jew's would remain." 

W'ho » 1 liticr? Carl Laemmle asked Joseph Roos at a cocktail party. 
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Roos, a German-born public relations specialist and Jewish activist, 
had recently conduett'd an investigation on the Nazis for Qilonel. 
later General, George Marshall, and he was eager to share what he 
liad learned. Laemmle, in bim, was so eager to hear that he gave 
Roos a job at the studio. What prompted Laemmle's inquiry were 
reports that in his birthplace of Laupheim, Germany, public streets 
and buildings that had once borne his name now bore the name 
“Hitler.” laemmle couldn't understand it. “Here I did cverylhing for 
my little town and now it's no longer Laemmle Strasse,” he com- 
plaiiKxl, and he hired Rchis to give an explanation “over and over 
again.” “He would call me either there at Universal or in the evening 
and say, ‘Can I pick you up?'” Roos recalled. “So he would come in 
this fancy big car and pick me up and go out to Venice on the Board¬ 
walk, and we would enjoy walking up and down and talk for an hour 
or two or three.... It must have been a dozen bines, maybe even 
more. Sometimes he would ask me to come to dinner, talk even 
during dinner.” 

“I don't know when thc^ took the sheet name down,” said 
Laemmle's nephew^ Walter, “but I know that since Hitler came to 
power every letter he wrote to my father, he said, ‘Get out! Get out! 
Sell your business. If you can't sell it, bring the things along.' And my 
father had the philosophy: Tve never done anvihing wrong in Ger¬ 
many. Why should 1 leave?"* Louis Laemmle probably would luivc 
stayed had his wife not suffered a stroke and given an ultimatum that 
she would It'avc Gemiany without him. Rciiictantly, he went to the 
American cxinsulate to get visas for him and his wife When some 
pebtioners in the office protested that the woman w'as half-paraly/cxi 
yet was still granted a visa, Ixiiiis L,aemmle told them, “^cs, if you 
have Carl Laemmle as a brother-in-law, you can gel it. too.” 

^rhey' left for America on September 30, 19^8, the day of the Mu¬ 
nich Conference. Walter stayed behind and was eventually sent to 
Dachau, though he was later permitted to emigrate. Meanwhile, 
Laemmle offered to provide affidavits vouching financial solvency for 
virtually anyone who wanted to come to America, ’^rdl me how 
many inhabitants l.aiipheim has,” joked the .\incricjn consul be¬ 
cause so many of the villagers liad come to the United States with 
L.aetnmle*s support. In all, he a.ssisted over 25(1 German Jewx who 
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were threatened by Hitler, and when the State Department started 
questioning his alhdavits, he began hectoring friends and relatives to 
provide affidavits in their names, giving a written guarantee that if 
they were askexi to make any financial contribution to the people they 
sponsored, he would reimburse them. 

Adolph Zukor was also touched directly by the rise of Hitler. His 
brother Arthur had become a prominent rabbi in Berlin, and long 
before HitJer became chanc'ellor, he was discussing the potential 
dangers the Nazis posed to the Jewish communits'. In I9?2 he finally 
decided it was unwise to remain, but rather than come to America he 
resettlc*d his family in Palestine, where he remained until his death 
Notwithstanding his own family’s escape from the Nazis, jrist three 
wex'b before Hitler invaded Poland, Adolph Zukur told an inter¬ 
viewer, **1 don't think that Hollywood should deal with anything but 
entertainment ITie new-sreels take care of current esents. *16 make 
films of political significance is a mistake When they go to a theatre 
the> want to forget. If it's entertaminent. it’s all right—but not propa¬ 
ganda ” 

What finally mobilized the Jewish executives was not what Hitler 
was doing to the Jews in Kurope, but what his minions threatened to 
do to the lews in Hollywood Ilie Lx>s Angeles Bund was especially 
active—picketing, pamphleteering, badgering—and its central tar¬ 
gets were the HoIIvwtkxI Jew^. Liberation and Si/w Ranger^ two 
Bund pericxiicals, regularly attacked the movie industry, and G. Alli¬ 
son Plielps, a radio comriientatur with close ties to the Bund, cxintiii- 
ued tin* attacks on the air. On March H, I9H, Mendel Silberberg. 
Hollyworxi's Jewish fixer, invited the most prominent Jewish execu¬ 
tives to a meeting at Hillcrc*st to discuss whether they wanted to rciali- 
ate MGM story editor Sam Marx remembered that terror gripped the 
room '*Being kind of untcrrifiable, I offered to go outside to Pico 
Boulevard, stop the first ten motonsts, and ask, 'Wliat do you think 
about the Jews?' and they wouldn't know what I was talking about. 
But they wouldn't take my bet.” Mayer took the floor, steaming. He 
said he for one wasn't going to take thc*se attacks lying down, and tliat 
two things were required: money and intelligent direction. He then 
enjoined tlie participants to provide both. Goaded into action, they 
immediately appointed a committee to raise funds. Ilialberg repre¬ 
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sented MGM; Cohn, Columbia; Joe Schenck, I wcntieth Century; 
Jack Warner, Warner Brothers; Manny Cohen, Paramount; Sol Wurt- 
zcl. Fox; and Pandro Bennan. RKO. It was this group that eventually 
evolved into the Community Relations Committee, the political in¬ 
strument of wealthy Los Angeles Jews. 

How active the committee became in combatting Nazis is difficult 
to say, though its main function seemed to be to monitor the activities 
of the Nazi sympathizers and issue broadsides of its own, Mayer 
joined with Rabbi Fdgar Magnin and two other old-line Gennan 
Jew^, Marco Newmark and Louis Nordlinger. to publish a new'spaper 
on anti-Semitism, and Leon Lcv/is of the B'nai BVith ran a News 
Research Service, which c.xposcd pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic activities 
in Los Angeles. At the same time its members were also applying 
subtle pressure on the community's media barons not to publicize the 
Bundists. 

But these were essentially defensive strategics to deal with domestic 
threats; the Jewish executives resented Uie more open and aggressive 
activities of the Jew ish w riters. ScreenwTiter Hy Kraft, who was active 
in the Anti-Nazi League, said his group met as much opposition from 
the ’’rich Jewish community” as from the Bund itself. “\\t met with 
them scv^eral times, but we could never get them committed to our 
program.” Instead, the CRC's main objective seemed to be to con¬ 
vince the group to change its name from the Hollywood Anti-Nazi 
League to the Hollywood Anti-Nazi, Anti-Communist League. 

The Jewish radicals had their own answers for why the Jewish exec¬ 
utives remained supine. Some speculated that the Jews didn't want to 
call attention to themselves, lest they come under attack as foreigners 
and subversives. Some saw it as the Jew's* way of proving they were 
less Jews than they were Americans. Still others suspecterl the real 
reasons were economic. '"ITitTe was a feeling,” explained Maunce 
Rapf, **that because it was known as a Jewish industry', it should not 
take a leading role in doing any activities—such as organizing anti- 
Nazi organizations or making films (against the Nazis).... I always 
thought it was a cover-up for lack of rciil zeal alxnit the Nazis. You 
have to face the fact that they began to have a lot more zeal about the 
Nazis when the Nazis closed down distribution offices in C»ennany, 
which they did by about 19^4.” **11 was a matter of birsincss, Hy 
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Kraft agreed. motion picture companies had large interests in 

Europe for distribution of their petures.** 'ITiey tried to liold on as 
long as possible^ and Warner Brothers only closed its German office 
when a hand of Na/i thugs cliascd and murdered its representative 
there, a )ew named )oe Kauffman. 

But among the Hollywood |cw*s, na/isni was a subject that could 
scarcely Ix^ avoided, and early in 19^6 )c*w'ish writers and executives 
agreed to meet once again at Hillcrcst. this tinK to formulate some 
pysition toward Hitler. **lt was a pretts representative group of the 
impirtant people in the motion picture industry who wxre Jewish/ 
recalled attorney Martin Gang. **What stands out in my mind was 
David ScLrmck. who wanted to do it m tiic usual Jew ish w^ of being 
on the fringes and not letting yourself appear as involved in it.... 
I>on*t get tcKi public. IVi it quietly. Beliind the scenes. And Walter 
Wanger. who was a pretty pjwerful man in those day^. was more 
forthright. Walter Wanger sp^ke out.,.. Iliat to me was the first 
time that picture people lomcxJ m a group meeting to recognize the 
fact that the shots were aimed at them, too.” 

Others rcnienibercxJ it differently In these recollections, Mayer and 
several of the older executives iinplorcxl the jc-ws not to display mili- 
tancc. “'Hicir attitude,'* according to one. ”was jews should not stick 
their necks out'*—an argument tliat enraged the anti-Na/i jewx 
among tlie writers. W ith the issue foiiicd, the verbal sallies began and 
didn't end until three in the morning, when the meeting finally dc- 
generatcxl into a violent argument among left, nght. and center. 
When an .\I('»M executive warned that by calling attention to them¬ 
selves the jews would only be inviting trouble, one of the leftists 
shouted, *Tou mean like L. B. Mayer, who's cliairman of tiie Repub¬ 
lican party in California... and i$ flaunting his wealth cvery-where?” 
Jerome Chodorov claimed he knew at least a dozen Jew^ who became 
Gommtinists the very next week because their eyes had been opened 
to the “reactionary indifference of people like L. B. Mayer.” 

Indifference osersiated the case. Privately, most of the Jewish exec¬ 
utives did express concern over the pliglit of tlic Jews m Europe. 
Ilicir dilemma, as they saw it, was that they had to balance their roles 
as businessmen with their roles as prominent Jew's. Even someone as 
sensitive to Jewish issues as Harry Warner searched his soul before 
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committing the studio to anti-Nazi movies. “Arc wc making it be¬ 
cause weVe Jews or because it can make a good movie?” his nephew; 
Jack Warner, Jr., remembered him asking. “We've got to be aware 
that we arc Jews,” Harry said frequently, “and that wr will be looked 
upon by’ the community, not just Hollywood, of saying certain things 
because of being Jewish, but that we're really making films.” By fall 
1936 the more conservative Hollywood Jews began issuing tentative 
attacks on the Hitler regime. Visiting his boyhood home in St. John, 
New Brunswick, to receive an honorary dc‘grcc, Mayer warned that 
war in Europe w’as imminent and urged the United States to merge 
forces with Britain. Two weeks later four hundred motion picture 
luminaries gathered at the Hotel Roosevelt “to openly fight any cause 
that threatens our country,” and though the group still defined these 
threats as “communisms and all other dangerous isms,” fascism was 
nevertheless included among the ills. The group dedicated its work to 
Irving ITvalberg—the man w'ho, two years before, had scoffed at the 
menace of Hitler. 

ITiis was the nature of the executives' opposition to Hitler over the 
next three years—tentative and even-handed, making sure to con¬ 
demn Stalin as well as Hitler. But when w^ar broke out in Europe, and 
the United States moved closer to open hostility toward Hitler in the 
late thirties, the Hollywood Jews suddenly found themselves spinning 
in the dance of neutrality. On the one hand. President Roosevelt 
seemed to encourage them to take sides, having said, “^llirs nation 
will remain a neutral nation, but 1 cannot ask that every American 
remain neutral in thought as well. Even a neutral has a right to take 
account of facts. Even a neutral cannot be askerl to close hi,s mind or 
his conscience.” llic Warners knew an offer, even a veiled offer, 
when they saw one and wired the president tliat “personally we would 
like to do all in our power within the motion picture industry and by 
use of the talking screen to show’ the American people the worthiness 
of the cause for which the free peoples of Euro|x: are making such 
tremendous sacrifices.” A few months later Nick Sclienck offered to 
place his entire studio at the presidents disposal in connection with 
the movie of national defense and foreign policy m which you 
(Roosevelt) were interested.” 

On the other hand, there were elements Ixith within the adminis- 
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tration and outside it—Nazi s>tiipatiiizcrs. aiih-Sciiiitcs. and sincere 
isolationists—who kept watch on the cxcciitiv'es and sent them into a 
panic "1l>ere is a great deal of hysteria at the moment in the him 
industrv and no little defeatism/ Douglas Fairbanks, jr., wrote 
Rooscxcits assistant. Steve Early, just a few weeks after Hie Warners 
nxade their offer. "Most companies are wan of any subject likely to 
offend the Germans. Hies go so far as to suggest that the II.S. Gov¬ 
ernment has expressed a wish to the Producers that the> refrain from 
all controxersial subjects.** Earls answered by quoting the presidents 
statement on neutralih and personal conscience and added that "the 
spirit which prompted your inquin' is deeplx appreciated.** 

Ihe lews' p^iranoia wasn’t entirely uiijustihed Late in PMO the 
United States ambassador to England, fosepli P Keiincxly. suspected 
as a na/i s'xmpathi/cr. paid a visit to HoIIxwckkI and requested an 
audience xvith the major jcwish executives. "He spoke to the gather¬ 
ing for about three hours/ Fairhanlcs wrote the president after talking 
to a number of individuals who attended He stated that altliough he 
did not tliiiik ffiat Britain would lose the war. still, she lud not won it 
yet. He repeated xerv forcefully that there w^s no reason for our ever 
becoming mvoixed in any way.** But Kennedy didn’t stop there. "He 
apparently threw tlie tear of Cod into many of our prixlucers and 
executives by telling tliem that the }ews were on the spot, and that 
thex sluiuld stop making anti-Nazi pictures or using the film medium 
to promote or show sympathy to the caitse of the 'democracies* versus 
the dictators * He said that anti-Semitism was growing in Britain and 
tliat the lews were being blamed for the war. . . He continued to 
underline the fact that the film business was using its power to influ¬ 
ence the public dangerously and that wc all, and the lew's in particu¬ 
lar. would be in jeopardy, if they continued to abuse that power " J’hc 
executives were shocked. "4'\s a result of Keiinedy*s cry for silence," 
Ren Hecht later wrote, "all of Hollywood's top jews went around with 
their grief hidden like a jew ish fox under their gentile vests/ 

Kennedy wasn’t alone, though having owned a studio himself, he 
must have knoxvn the HoIIx^ckxI )cws' particular sensitivities Isola- 
tiomsN across the country liad seized on the movies as one of the 
prime engines for .\nierican interxention in the war in Europe, and 
wartime public opinion sunc^ys disclosed that Americans distrusted 
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Jew'S more than any European group with the sole exception of Ital¬ 
ians. Pressed by isolationist senator Burton Wheeler for an explana¬ 
tion of w hy Hollywood insisted on propagandizing for America’s entry 
into the xvar. W ill Hays, president of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, felt compelled to reassure him that 
"there will be no cycle of 'hate’ pictures. Fhc primary purpose of the 
essential scrxicx* of motion pictures is entertainment.” 

ITie .senator wasn’t impressed. Late that summer WTieeler, who 
headed the Senate’s Interstate Commerce Commission, appointed a 
subcommittee to inxestigate xvlic'ther tlic movie industry had encour¬ 
aged America to end its neutrality. Iliough W'heelcr and the other 
Senate isolationists insisted they had no animus against )cws, the nexv 
subcommittee xvas strongly supported and assisted by a rabid isola¬ 
tionist group called America First, which obviously did. lAiiK^rica 
first’s most prominent spokesman xvas Colonel Charleys Lindbergh, 
who had warned an audience in I>eii Moine*s tliat the )cw"s’ "greatest 
danger to this country lies in their large oxvnership and influence in 
our motion pictures, our press, our radio, and our goxemment.” and 
one of tlie leaders of the group, a myopic reactionary named )ohn V. 
Flynn, had actually drafted the resolution that called for an investiga¬ 
tion.) On the day it was submitted. August I, Senator Gerald Nyc of 
North Dakota, one of its co-sponsors, was delivering a speech before a 
rally of America Firsters in St. Ijouis. Proclaiming that it was the 
movies that were agitating for xvar, Nye asked the croxxd, "W ho are 
the men xvho arc doing this? Why are they try ing to make America 
punch drunk with propaganda to push her into war?” ITic senator 
then named tlie executives of the major film com|xmics and drew the 
inevitable conclusion: "In each of tliesc companies tlicrc arc a 
number of production dirc^ctors, many of wlioiii have come from 
Russia, Hungary, CcTmany, and the Balkan countries”—pex^plc who 
were "naturally susceptible” to "racial emotions." 

W'hen the subcommittee conxdied on September 9, .Nyc, the first 
Witness, was le^ss euphemistic. He bc'gaii his testimony by defending 
himself against charges of jew baiting ”1 was not naming those names 
because they' might seem to be Jcxxisli names, for the moment, he 
swore, Diat said, he continued, *^l hose primarily responsible tor the 
propaganda picture's are Ixirii abroad. I licy came to our land and tinik 
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cili/cmhip here, entertaining violent anitnosilies toward certain 
caii 4 »e^ abrcxid.,«. However, if I had it to do over and W'cre I deter* 
mined to name those primarily responsible for propaganda in the 
moving-picture field, I wtiuld, m light of w hat 1 have since learned, 
confine my'scif to tour names, each that of one of the jewish faith, 
each except only one foreign-bom/ Missouri Senator Bennett Clark, 
wlio eo-sponsored with Nye the resolution creating the subcommit¬ 
tee. picked up tlie same thcnic the next day. llicrc was not one word 
in the movies against intervention, he said, because "the moving-pic¬ 
ture industry is a monopoly controlled by half a dozen men and 
because most of those men are themselves dominated ^by these 
hatreds. 

lliis was the sort of talk that ordinarily terrified the Hollywood jews 
and sent them groveling in appeasement. But this time the monopo- 
iLsts, know ing they had the support both of public opinion and of the 
Roosevelt administration, didn’t permit themselves to be cowed. To 
a’present them as counsel before tlic committee, Mendel Silbcrbcrg 
engaged Wendell Willkic, the unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
president and an articulate advocate of America s global responsibility. 
Howard Diet/, the brilliant publicist from MGM, assisted him *The 
best men in the Industry arc ready to go into these hearings fighting,*" 
Ixiwcll Mcllett. President Rcx>sevclt*s aide, informed him. ‘"Phey say 
thcv‘11 proclaim they are doing cxcrything they know how to make 
America conscious of the national peril; that they won’t apologize— 
just the reverse ** 

riic jews did, iii fact, take tlic stand witli a anifidcnce that bor¬ 
dered on arrogance. Nick Schcnck, looking tanned and grizzled, re¬ 
peatedly drew laughter w hen he attacked the premise that Hollywood 
was run by a dynasty. “When you live in a society, after all, with a 
small group of people,** he said, explaining why the children of Hol- 
IvMood executives occasionally married one another, ‘‘it is the natural 
thing for boys to be thrown with girls, and for girls to be thrown with 
hoys, and they will get married.** Schcnck was less ftippant on the 
Nazis, **1 would not produce pictures that would make one race of 
people hate another; tliere is no doubt about that But I would pro¬ 
duce pictures of this sort when sometliiug is liappeiiiiig on the other 
side, in the balance of the world that is cKCupicxl by Nazis. 1 certainly 
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feel that I would like to show as much of it as the public wants.** 
Harry Warner was belligerent, suggesting that Senator Clark was stir¬ 
ring just as much prejudice as any film could when he insisted he too 
ahliorred the Nazis* behavior. "You can correctly charge me with 
being anti-Nazi,** he declared. "But no one can charge me with being 
anti-American.** 

It soon emerged that with the single exception of Cliarlie Chaplin’s 
The Great Dictator, Senator Nye hadn’t seen any of the purportedly 
prointerventionist movies he w^s attacking. Willkic remarked sarcasti¬ 
cally that since the subcommittee’s aim schemed to be to have movies 
made that present both sides of the interventionist question, it fol¬ 
lowed if "Chaplin made a laughable caricature of Hitler, the industry 
should be forced to employ Charles l^iighton to do the same on 
Winston Churchill.” President Roosevelt ridiculed the whole pro¬ 
ceedings at a press conference, claiming he had gone to the movies 
and found no propaganda and held up a cartoon of Chaplin from the 
Washington Evening Star captioned, "Now what could I possibly tell 
those pastmasters Ion the committee] about comedy?” 

If it had hoped to prevent America from catching war fever, the 
committee’s timing was execrable. It adjourned after three weeks aird 
forty’ witnesses to assess the information it had received. Before it 
could reconvene, the japanesc had attacked Pearl Harbor, .America 
w^s at war, and the Hollywxiod lews were on the side of the angels. 


Tor the Hollvwxxl lew's, war was peace, a brief idyll vvlicrc for once 
their obligations as Jews and their obligations as Americans not only 
merged, but received official sanction. Rcxisevxit, who recognized the 
|xiwer of the media as clearly as anyone, welcomed their assistance, 
and scarcely a year after Pearl I larbor four liuiKircd executives, artists, 
and technicians had been commissioned as officers in the amicxl 
forces to make training and propaganda films. Once again Congress 
was suspicious. Farlv in 1943 anotlicr Senate committee was emp.m- 
clcd—this one to investigate whether the executives should have 
been commissioned and whether they were profiting off the war—hut 
the probe cndtxl inconclusively. "I have never found such a group of 
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whulchcjrtcd, willing. p.itriotic people tr> ing to do something for the 
Coveniiiieiit,** testified the chief of the Army Pictorial Division, **and 
thc> arc urging us to give them more scripts so they can turn out 
more training films for the war effort.” 

He was right Draped in tiK* flag, the HoIUmocxI lew's were delir¬ 
iously patriotic, turning out film after film about the Nazis* cruelty, 
the sedition of Nazi sym|)athi/ers here, the bravery of oui soldiers, 
the sleadfastness of our people, and tlie righbic'ss of our mission, and 
they were no less zealous against the |apancsc. pAcn the radicals 
found common cause with the reactionaries once the Popular Front 
was resised in 1^41 Kveryeme luted the Axis. Plie Jewish executives, 
fniwever, were eager to demonstrate that they were motivated even 
more by love' of this country—that it was their citizenship rather than 
their religion tliat spurred them. “I want all our films to sell America 
long* not Nhort,*** Jack Warner told columnist lamella Parsons shortly 
after the war "My brothers and I are examples of what this country 
docs for lb citizens. Tliere were no silver spoons m our inoutlis w hen 
we were bom. If anylhing, they were shovel.v. But we were free to 
climb as high as our energy and brains could take us.” Barnev Hala- 
ban, tlie president of Paramount, claimed. ‘ \Vc, the industry, recog¬ 
nize the need for informing people in foreign lands about tlie things 
that have made America a great country^” He promised to convey Uiis 
message in Paramount's films, and "W'c arc prepared to take a loss in 
revenue if necessary ** 

The war didn't nuke Amcncans of the Hollywxxl Jc*w's, but the 
aftemiath of the war did make Jc^ws out of the Hollywood Americans 
—at least temporarily. To involve Hollywood more deeply in dissemi¬ 
nating the message of democracy, the State I Vpartment and the army 
commissioned several film executives to visit Kiirope shortly after tlie 
war's end and see firsthand what Hitler had done. 1licy visitcxl Hitlers 
quarters, cmiscxl on his yacht, aiul tourctl the war zones. I lien tliey 
visited the concentration campts. Harry* Cohn, according to one asso¬ 
ciate, "never exprcs.sed a feeling about it one way or another.** But 
others were liadiy shaken. Barney Balalxin was devastated. Plagued by 
nightmares, he begged off desenbing the scene even to his family 

Rabbi Magnin, the spiritual leader of the Holly wood Jews, had a 
different response. He complained that the Holocairst, rather than 
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creating sympathy for the Jews, would actually reopen the divisions 
between the Jews and the gentiles. "All ihc^ talk about is the I lolo- 
caust and all the sufferings. ’Phe goddamn fools don’t rcali/c that the 
more you tell gentiles that nobody likes us, the more they say there 
must be reason for it. 'I’hcy don’t understand a simple picxx* of 
psychology.,., ’I’hcy''vc got piiranoia, these Jews.” 

In point of fact, tlie HoIKwxkxI Jews were probably less paranoid in 
the eighteen montlis after the war than they had ever been before and 
certainly than they would Ik after. Tliey now^ not only felt scxrurc 
enough to make several pictures condemning anti-Semitism, a sub¬ 
ject they had always timorouslv avoided, but they actually anupeted 
for the privilege. At RKO. left-wing producer Adrian Scott, who was 
not a Jew but who had wanted to make a film about prejudice, finally 
received the studio go-ahead to make Crossfire, about a psychopath 
who murders a Jew. even though a survey indicated the public had 
little interest in the subject. Scott admitted he got severe stomach 
pains fretting over w hether the studio would lose its ncn^c and rescind 
its approval, but it was actually tlie Jewish community outside Holly¬ 
wood that was lobbying to stop the picture. 

Meanwhile, I^rryl Zaniick bought Gentlemans Agreement, Laura 
Hob.son*s best-scllcr alxiul a gentile reporter who masquerades as a 
Jew' to experience anti-Semitism liiniscif. Zamick was a Protestant 
from Wahoo. Nebraska, but he had been in Holly wcxx! so long lie 
might have been called a Jewish fellow traveler, and bis closest friend 
w'as a Jewish talent agent named Charles Feldman. "You have no idea 
how' deep the anti-Semitism in this country is.” Zanuck lextured an 
associate who complainc'd that the script for Gentleman^ Agreement 
w'asn’t liard'hitting enough, lb prove it. Zanuck told about a recent 
vbit to a resort hotel with liis w ife "It took me two hours to convinee 
them that I wasn’t a Jew.” He said it without a trace of irony. 

When Zamick heard that RKO production head l>ore Schary had 
already put Crossfire before tlie cameras, he tcKik it as a personal 
affront, lie was preparing his film on anti-Semitism and iicted as if 
Schary were trying to co-o()t him. lb which Schary replit-d: Ziinnck 
had not discovered anIi-Scniitisni, and it would take more than two 
pictures to eradicate it. Ziiiiiitk was not aniii.sed, but Cfentlcrnan^s 
Agreement with Gregory Peek as the investigative journalist went on 
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to c^ipturc the Oscar for Best Picture, proving tliat aiiti-anti-Scniitisrii 
was now not only accx!ptabic, it was highly respectable. 

So was Zionism. Taking their cues from Kabbi Magnin, the Holly* 
wood )cws had never shown much interest in a )cwish homeland, 
since, as Magnin suggested, this would be yet more evidence of di¬ 
vidend loyalties Mayer was ardently anti-Zioiiist. believing that it 
would lead to nothing but trouble. Harr> Cohn w^as pressured by 
Mendel Silberberg to attend a fund-raiser for Israel with Colda Meir 
as speaker, but he left incensed when Meir reprimanded them all for 
not contnbuting enough, jack Cohn visited Israel and was appalled b> 
the beards and pavess. He never went again 

But the war did have an effect on many of the I lolU^ood Jew^* 
feelings toward a )cwish homeland. Ben Hecht, a notorious cynic on 
all oilier issues, was agitating for the Irgun, Harry Warner was peti¬ 
tioning President Truman to create a jewish homeland in Alaska, and 
a number of Hollywood personalities, )ew and gentile, formed a 
branch of the American Arts Committee for Palestine. Rabbi Max 
Nu.vsl)aum, Magnins chief nval for Hollywriods affections, visited 
Palestine in I^MS and returned to plead its case after narrowly escap¬ 
ing an Arab ambush. Kven Magnin, who rcfusc-d tr> have the flag of 
Israel in his temple, decided to visit Israel and conceded that Ameri* 
can lews should work to help “those** pei>ple. 

“Most of us,.. had a feeling that we were homeless, w'aiflikc pc*o- 
plc who got pushed around, not really accepted,** said film exc*cutivc 
Robert Blumofc about the llolIywfXKl )ews “.And suddenly Israel, 
even to tlie least jewish of us. represented status of some sort. It 
nK*ant that we did have a homeland, It meant that we did liave an 
identity. It meant tliat we were no lunger the stcrtx>ty pe of the jew : the 
moneylender, the |ew' businessman. 'Hicsc were fighters and tlicy 
were farmers aixl they revived the land there.... All of this was 
terribly, terribly uplifting.** 
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In january 19H Representative Samuel Dickstcin of New York, him¬ 
self an Eastern Europc^an-born jew, intrcxluccd a resolution to create 
a committee to investigate Nazi propaganda and activities in this 
country. During the rancorous debate, several congressmen objected 
that this was essentially a jewish bill. One of them declared that most 
Gennans thought Hitler w^s doing a fine job and that German Amer¬ 
icans would resent the investigation. When the dust settled, however, 
the bill had carried overwhelmingly, I68 to 31, and the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities was formed. 

Iliough Dickstcin rcalizcxl the committee would be more effextive 
if headed by a non-jew; lie couldn’t have realized that he was un¬ 
leashing a whirlwind that would eventually turn on the jews them¬ 
selves. At one session the editor of Healeys Irish Weekly tarred 
Dickstcin as part of the “radical jewish minority influence in Wash¬ 
ington,** and several hundred German Americans picketed the cxim- 
mittcc*$ last session witli placards reading “Down with Diclestein" and 
“Heil Hitler.** Thus endc'd the first investigation by HUAC. 

But Dickstcin wasn’t finished and neither was HUAC. In 1937 he 
introduced a bill to create another investigating annmittee to report 
on un-American activitic*s. Iliis time the House mysteriously tabled 
the morion. Ilircc months later Dickstcin discovered why, “Many of 
our jewish citizens wanted Dickstcin eliminated,** Representative 
Martin Dies admitted, “because they felt he was furnishing ammuni¬ 
tion to the Nazis and other anti-Semitic movements.** So Dies, a 
Texas l>rmocrat, submitted a resohition to create an investigating 
committee of his own. *T1icy knew that as a member of the powerful 
Rules Committee, my resolution would be preferred over DicLstein’s, 
and by custom I would be named cliaimian.** Dies was right. .Adding 
insult to injury; Dickstcin wasn’t even selected to sit on the new com¬ 
mittee. 

If the jews hoped to find a defender in Dies, as he claimcxl. thev 
had certainly picket! an improbable candidate. I he son of a emisers a- 
tivc Icxas congTC'ssman who fcrsently opposetl iininigration. Dies 
took up the cause and intnxiiice'd legislation on Ins first day in the 
House to suspend immigration for five years. Some o|>|)oiiciits sus¬ 
pected he was motivated by anti-Semitism Dies wavetl off those ac¬ 
cusations, blit he* s|x>ke frequently of restoring Christian influence 
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ill Aiiicricj, Jiul he openly coiiMjrlcd with anti-Semites ‘Hie ecim- 
inittccs first investigator was a prominent speaker for the Na/i Bund 
A notorious anti-Semite from Chicago named Harrs |iing collabor¬ 
ated with tlie committee, and so did Joseph P Kemp, who published 
the Fascist maga/ine The Awakemr. Dies received verbal support 
from James I ruc, the man who invented a blackjack nicknamed the 
“kike killer**, from the Reverend Gerald F. K Smith, an anti-Semitic 
evangelist; from William Dudley Pelley. who headed the pro-Nazi 
Silver Shirts; and from James Colescott. the Imperial Wizard of the 
Ku Klux Klan Wlien one committee witness repeated some anti-Se¬ 
mitic remarks alk^gedly made bv a second individual and said the 
comments **would more or less indicate to me at any rate that he 
wouldirt care about steeping witli anv of them [lewsl,** Dies quickly 
intcrpovc'd, “ l liat doesn't ncccssanly show that a man is prcfudiccxl/* 
**ln the iKgmning, our Conimittc'c obtained much valuable infor¬ 
mation from Jews and Jewish organizations, including the Anti-lX*fa- 
mation Ix-ague,** Dic*s later w rote. “However, over a pc^riod of tune, I 
noted that the .Vnti-lX-faination League, apparently influenced bv the 
power which it had acquired, became arrogant, overbearing and un¬ 
cooperative III some of its activities... .** That was Diess reading. In 
actiialitv it didn't take long for the Jc^^ to sc^e that nazism didn't really 
interest Dies. His war was against Karl Marx, whom he believed wus 
locked in mortal comlxat with Jc*sus Chnsi for the future of Western 
civilization For Dies, however, the line between Marxism and |u- 
daisin seemexi to be indistinct. In May 1939 Dies uncovered a das¬ 
tardly scheme and sicced his committee to invcshgatc. Ricli jews, he 
said, were planning to seize the government that August with the aid 
of 1S|)anish mercenaries routed through Mexico. At the same 
time, these jews intended to manipulate the stock market, sending it 
crashing and tnggenng a wave of striker. How did Dies know ? He had 
all this on the authontv of no less than General Cicorge Van Horn 
Moselcv and Cktirge F IXatherage, two outspoken anti-Semites. 

lliat same month Dies tiimc'd his committees attention to some 
other Jews—the Jc^ws m HollywcKKj- .\s he later explainctl it. he was 
visiting Los Angeles to address the American Ixgion when two of his 
committees investigators showed him their files. Dies was shocked. 
“It was apparent tliat nn-Amerieanisni had made more progress m 
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California and on the West Coast than in any other part of the coun¬ 
try.*' After the Legionnaires had filled him in on the situation. “I told 
the producers we had reliable information that a number of film 
actors and screen writers and a few producers either were members of 
the Communist Party; followctl the Communist line, or were usexi as 
dupes, and that there was evidence that the Hollvwood Anti-Nazi 
League was under the control of Communists.** When the producers 
allegcxlly admittexi they knew about these elements but tliat the radi¬ 
cals were under contract. Dies blithely suggestcxl the industrv start 
making some anti-Communist movies. 

Dies hadn't made any connection yet between Hollywood scxiition 
and Judaism, but at least a few of the Hollvwood Jew^ knew he was on 
a w itch-hunt. Art Arthur, a producer at Twentieth Century -Fox, rec¬ 
ommended they take the offensive against HUAC. Writing to Sidney 
Wallach of the American Jewish Committee, Arthur said they should 
take the allegations linking Judaism to communism and “not only 
reply to them—but make each of them a springboard for a true report 
of what Jews mean to America, just who and what they arc. etc. It is 
important to end the impression that Jews are an ‘alien clement.'.. Z 
That never happened. Possibly a certain hesitancy about openly de¬ 
claring their judaism dissuaded the Hollywood jews from taking ac¬ 
tion. and in any case HUAC seemed to enjoy vvidc’sprcad public 
support. But it is also possible, as many left-wing writers suspected, 
that the producers had actually invited Dies to Hollvwood to help 
smash the nascent Screen Writers Guild on the eve of its negotiations 
w ith the studios. 

If the producers had cooperated, they soon discovered they had 
unleashcxl a monster in their midst. In Fcbmary 1941) Dies an¬ 
nounced his plan of action. Lwo subjects were to be investigatal— 
the use of Mexico as a launching pad for propaganda and the 
subversion of HoIIvwckkI by Communi.sts. In )iily the chairman pro¬ 
duced his first cwidcnce. John L. Lcecli, a former Communist from 
Portland. Oregon, met Dic-s in closed sc-ssion in Beauiminl. Icxas. 
and descrilxrd how' the Party liad infiltrated the National (*iiard by 
luring soldiers to “socials," where they were indoctrinated with Com¬ 
munist propaganda. Where did these (Jommiinists gel their fnnrling’ 
IXcs wanted to know. I he next day, IaxtcIi answered and droppcrl his 
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buinhshcll He fingered H(»llywnod a hotbed of sub\'crsiun and 
prcduccd a list of fort\-hvo **nieiiibcrs, synipathi/.ers, or contributors” 
to die Coniiiuinist t>art\. Uns was all the chairman ncx^ed. Ilius 
armed, Martin Dies, looking, \%ith Ins poached eyes, his jowls, and 
brilliantinc^ hair, like a sagging Kdward G. Robinson, came to I lolly- 
uood 

Dies obviously knew that in comiiinnisni he was touching a very 
sensitive subject with tlic Hollywood )cws, and they were eager to 
disarm him. ffc h.id scarcely settled in his hotel room when a delega¬ 
tion of pnxliic'crs, headed bv a gentile from Georgia named Y' Trank 
Freeman, welcomed him. “Ihirh two thousand motion picture 
workers m Holh^cxxl are not willing to yield to anyone m their true 
Americanism,” Freeman told him. "\Vt welcome a complete and 
impartial investigation.... It is and always has been the desire of all 
loyal Americans in this indnsti> to ccKiperate with the governments 
reprc'scntativc*s.” Frceinan added that if the comniittcx discovered in¬ 
dividuals who brought discredit on the indastry, “there will be no 
attemi^t to protect these indi\duals or groups of individuals.” 

Dies held court in Hollywood thmughout August. One by one. the 
accused came to his liotcl to seek absolution; Humphrey Bogart, 
Fredric March, Luise Rainer, Franchot Tone, txeii jimmy Cagney, 
who left telling reporters that the charges claiming Hollywood was 
permeated bv communism were “so exaggerated that they arc ridicu¬ 
lous.” “Jimmy, I see by the papers youVe been a bad boy,” President 
RcM^'velt |oktd a few days later at a special hirtlday celebration 
Cagney smiled “All I did, Mr President, was behest: in the things 
yon beliesc ” And Roosevelt said. “Attaboy, jimmy.” 

I*he big headlines never really ramc, and tlie investigation ended 
almost as quickly as it began. By inontirs end Dies had pronounced 
Hollywood clean and returned to Washington —why was ncstrr cn- 
tirclv clear, though it was possible he had reatx^d all the publicity* he 
was likely to get, or that he had simply exhausted his evidence. Die 
next year Nye came Tlicn war came, llic menace of cumniunism 
inomciitarily diminished beside the menace of nazism And the Hol¬ 
lywood Jews cnioycd their glonous bout of patriotism—until HUAC 
made its retuni visit. 

“You should tell your Jewish friends that the Jews in Germany 
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stuck their necks out too far and Hitler took care of them and that the 
same thing will happen here unless they watch their steps.” That was 
how one investigator from HUAC. while in the prc‘scncc of the com¬ 
mittees chief counsel, warned a Columbia University professor early 
in 1946. For HollywocxJ, the handwriting was already on the w‘all. 
Though Dies, in poor health, had decided not to run for rcelcction in 
1944, his committee surs’ived, tlianks to the parliamentary^ machina¬ 
tions of a Mississippi congressman named John Rankin. Since its 
inception, HUAC had always been a temporary' committee created for 
a specific purpose. W^ith its authorization about to expire and the 
committee about to pass into oblivion. Rankin moved that it be made 
a standing committee of the House. Since it was the first day of the 
new Congress and the mlc*s liadiiY yet been voted on. he was able to 
bypass the House Rules Committee, where the motion would have 
almost certainly gotten tabled, and instead steered it to a narrow vic¬ 
tory, 207 to 186. HUAC was back in business. 

Despite his efforts. Rankin was not named chaimian of the stand¬ 
ing committee. A New Jersey' Democrat named Edward Hart w'as, but 
Rankin was still very much HUACs voice and conscience—the one 
who set its agenda and its tone. Gaunt, with hollow eyes and gener¬ 
ous tufts of gray hair that made him look like a biblical prophet, 
Rankin had been a decorated war veteran and a local prosecutor be¬ 
fore moving on to Congress in 1921, where he had mainly distin¬ 
guished himself by insisting on the linb between Judaism and 
communism. “If I am any judge, they' are Communists, pure and 
simple,” he said of a dcit-gation of women who protested one of his 
bills. “Tliey looked like foreigners to me. I never saw such a wilder¬ 
ness of noses in my life.” Columnist Walter Winchcll was called a 
“slime mongcriiig kike” for attacking him. He labclcxl another Jewish 
writer “that little Communist kike... a scavenger who stooped io as 
base a level as that of the loathsome ghoul at night who invades the 
sacred precinct of the tomb. ” During debate on the I louse floor, he 
even addressed Congressman Emmanuel Cellcr as a Jewish gentle¬ 
man.” “I have no quarrel with any man about his religion,” Riiiikin 
told the House. “Any man who l>elie\cs in the fundaniental princi¬ 
ples of Christianity and lives up to them, whether he is Catholic or 
Protestant, certainly deserves the respect and confidence of mankind. 
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Sometimes his ;mti>Semitism led him through tortuous logic to 
peculiar conclusions. **Stalin is a gentile and Trotsky was a Jew;'* he 
said. "Stalin was educated from the priesthood. Ilic Bible says, teach 
a child the w'ay he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
therefrom It was but natural therefore tliat when Stalin got into 
power he should open the churches.... Stalin broke up tlic 
Ck)inmteni..., He restored rank and discipline in his army and in- 
trcxluccxl the incentiv’e payment plan among the men who work in his 
factories.** 

With its commingling of Communists and Jew^, HolK^ood was 
obviously an ideal quarry for Rankin, and he was poised to finish the 
|ob Dies had begun. WTiat he seemed to lack was an opening, and he 
got that quite unexpectedly when F/dward Hart fell ill and resigned 
the committee’s chainnanship at the end of June 1945 Rankin was 
appointed acting head. 'Hiough only fourtcx*n days passed between 
Harts abdication arxi die appointment of a new chairman, a conser¬ 
vative l>mocrat from Georgia named John S. VV'ood, Rankin made 
tlie most of them \t his very first scrssiori he offered a motion to send 
investigators to Hollywood "We don’t know what information he 
has.** admittcxl one committee member, “but die motion was agR‘cd 
to on the theory that we ought to find out whether our acting chair¬ 
man is having nightmares or whether there really is something that 
ought to be investigated.** 

Rankin had no doubts at all. A day after taking charge, he an¬ 
nounced he w'as about to unearth “one of the most dangerous plots 
O'er instigated for the overthrow of the government.... ’Ilic informa¬ 
tion we get is that this (Holly wood | is the greatest hotbed of subversive 
activities in die UnitexJ States. We*re on the trail of the tarantula now. 
and wc'rc going to follow through. The best people in California are 
helping us.** 

’Hie next week Rankin, still the chaimian, assured his fellow con¬ 
gressmen that the committee members **arc not try ing to hound legiti¬ 
mate producers. We arc not try ing to hound legitimate writers, but we 
are out to expose those elements that are insidiously trying to spread 
subversive propagarKla. poison the minds of your children, distort the 
history of our country, and discredit Christianity.** It didn’t take any 
particular insight to rc*cugni/.e what Rankin was really up to, and 
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several Jews and liberals in Congress strenuously objected. “Are they 
planning to follow up a previous investigation of Holl>wood which 
resulted in the assertion that Shirley Temple was a Communist?** 
asked Samuel Dickstein, referring to a witness before the old Dies 
committee who had accused Miss Temple of being a Communist 
dupe. "Do they feel that her growing up has resulted in her being a 
stronger Communist?... Not one member of this committee can 
present to me or to the House sufficient evidence justifying such ac¬ 
tion [hearings].** Several members of the California delegation even 
met with HUAC*s new chainnan. John Wood, to brief him on how 
little Dies’s investigation of Hollywood had turned up. 

Rankin tartly accused them of try ing to thwart the committee and 
then delivered his most blistering salvo yet against the anti-Christian 
heathens. "Communism is the most dangerous infiuence in the world 
today,” he declaimed on the floor of the House when his motives 
were challenged by a representative from California. 

/ am talking about the communism of Leon Trotsky that ts 
based upon hatred for Christianity, Remember that com¬ 
munism and Christianity can never live in the same atmo¬ 
sphere. Communism is older than Christianity. It is the 
curse of the ages. It hounded and persecuted the Savior dur¬ 
ing his earthly ministry, inspired his crucifixion, derided 
him in his dying agony, and then gambled for his garments 
at the foot of the cross; and has spent more than 1,900 years 
trying to destroy Christianity and everything based on 
Christian principles. 

Now. Rankin continued, these “alien-minded communistic ene¬ 
mies of Christianity, and their stooges, arc trying to get control of the 
press of this country'.... Iliey are tty'ing to take over the radio. lasten 
to their lying broadcasts in broken English and you can almost smell 
them.” But it was Hollywtxxl that most |)owerfully inflamed Rankin’s 
passions. ***rh€y are now trying to take over the nmtion-pictufc in¬ 
dustry. and howl to high heaven when our OimmiHec on un-Amen- 
can Activities propose to investigate tlRMii. Iliev want to spread their 
un-American propaganda, as well as their loathsome, lying, immor- 
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Ul. anti-Christian filth before the eyes of your children in every cxjin- 
inunit> in America/* 

Tile rhetoric was pure Rankin—hyperbolic, impassioned, para¬ 
noid, euphemistic—but it was also, almost verbatim, what a group of 
extreme right-wingers and Nazi sympathizers had been saying about 
liollvAvood just a few months before—before Rankin had gotten the 
scent of the HollvAvood Communists himself. Tlie Reverend Gerald 
L. K. Smith was another of the self-st>led political saviors who had 
emerged during the Depression when it seemed tliat anyone with a 
panacea or a scapegoat could attract a following. A boyish rabble- 
rouser from Wisconsin with a feverish stump style that no less an 
authority than H, L Mencken described as more imprc'ssivc tlian that 
of VV'ilham jcnnings Bryan, Smith had assisted Senator Hue>' Long in 
the thirties and then, after lx>ngs assassination, tried lassoing the 
remnants of Longs support into a coalition with other disaffected 
populists, llie effort failed when he proved so overbearing, egocen¬ 
tric, and unpredictable (he was once jailed for using obscenity and 
disturbing the peace) that not even the other political crackpots 
wanted much to do with him. 

Bv the late thirties, wliat finally erupted from under his surface of 
southern populism was a distinct appeal to ncofascism and Jew bait¬ 
ing- Like other reactionaries, Smith had opposed Americas entrance 
into the war. but unlike most of them, he was unregencratc even after 
Pearl Harbor, regrouping the more extreme isolationist elements into 
a new Amenca First Party, which gave vent to his hatreds. Among the 
planks of ib 1944 platform were a call fur a negotiated peace with 
Germany, a congressional investigation to determine who conspired 
to bring this country into the conflict, an end to immigration, and a 
solution to the “Jewish problem.** 

Smith was clearly a kindred spirit with Rankin, but when it came 
to Hollywood he may have been an inspiration as well. For months 
Smith had excoriated Hollv'wood for undermining the “influence and 
teachings of the Church, the Christian home, and the Sunday 
Schcxil.** At the same time Rankin was urging HUAC to investigate 
flic Hollywood Jews, Smith's party organ. The Cross and the Flag, 
was launching a six-part senes titled “llic Rape of America by Holly¬ 
wood ** “Controlled by foreign-bom, iinassimilative upstarb, many of 
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whose records smell to high heaven, Hollywood has been raping 
American decency, national honesty and financial well-being,** 
spewed an anonymous writer. “Christ w'as cmcified on Calvary; and 
the same despisers of Christ are still busy in this world, especially in 
Hollywood, cmcilying all of the Saviors fine principles.** 1*his was 
followed by a long open letter to Rankin recximmending that the 
committee “not waste too much time on the small fry’ Reds with 
which Hollywood is overnin. I hope they will start right in on the 
major traitors, many of w'hom, hypocritically wrapping themselves in 
the Stars and Stripes and pretending to be in favor of our form of 
government, have been boring undercover and using the ‘small fry.’ 
whom they've assisted to reach our shores, to undermine the very 
foundation of our Constitutional Republic.” 

In Hollywood, the jews could have and probably would have ig¬ 
nored this sort of lunatic screed, except that by October it became 
clear that Smith and Rankin were in league and that the lunatic 
fringe might actually be setting the agenda for the proposed HUAC 
hearings. That month Smith visited Washington w ith a 150-foot peti¬ 
tion supporting Rankin in his inve.stigation. “We Christian National¬ 
ists must give this investigation our full support.” Smith told the 
Mississippian, “because the anti-Christians and anti-Americans are 
doing all in their power to sniear Mr. Rankin and the committee w ith 
which he is as.sociatcd.” Rankin happily posed for photographers with 
the petition wrapped around him like a long toga. 'Hiat same month 
Smith paid a visit to Los Angeles to deliver a scries of anti-Semitic 
speeches. The community was so alarmed, it formed a group called 
the Mobili 7 .ation for Democracy, tlie express purpose of which was to 
picket Smith. *f*hc line of marchers stretched four square blocks, four 
abreast. 

Up to this point, though, there really had been no investigation of 
Hollywood; there had only been Rankin's campaign for one. and 
Chairman Wood, possibly responding to pressure from the California 
congressional delegation, had not even schedulcxl anv hearings into 
the matter. But Smith's bombardment had its effect Bv years end 
Wood and HUAC investigator Kniie Adamson—the man who had 
stood idly by while one of his underlings warned of the Hitlerian 
consequences for left-wing Jew's—condiicicd a oncKlay hearing in 
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Los Angeles behind closed doors. They emerged with the ncu*s that 
there was dehniteh a Omimunist plan to take o\x‘r films, and Adam¬ 
son promised that a subcommittee would be revisiting tlollywood 
soon to smoke it out. 

V\'hen the committee began its hearings in VV^ashiiigton in jaiiuary 
on general issues of subversion, one of its first witnesses was none 
other than Gerald L. K Smith, just hack from his foray in California. 
Smith recounted his boyhood, rhapsodized about hi.s family, attacked 
those who had persecuted him. ainl berated the usual assortment of 
liberals, unions, and Communists. Though Smith bridled at sugges¬ 
tions he was anti-Semitic, lie readily prosided tlie committee with 
statistics about how^ the few's controlled the press, the radio, and the 
movies “"lliere is a general belief that Russian )cws control too much 
of llollswood propaganda.** he said. **and thc 7 arc trying to popularize 
Russian Communism in America through that instrumentality. Per¬ 
sonally I believe that is the case.** 

Fven within the committee itself there was dissension over Smith’s 
wild charges toward Hollywood, and Representative Ctcrald W. 
Landis of Indiana apparently scolded Rankin for tlic friendly recep¬ 
tion Smith received. Other congressmen objected when they were 
denied the right to interrogate Smith themselves as “America’s most 
raucous purveyor of anti-Semitism and of racial and religious big¬ 
otry.” Rankm responded by sneering that this was “the usual Commu¬ 
nist propaganda.” As for the fewish community, it was appalled and 
frightened that Smith had suddenly gained legitimacy. “Although 
Congressman Wood is the nominal chairman of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities,” wrote one member of tlie American 
)cwi.sh Committee in a report on Smith s testimony, “it was apparent 
throughout the hearing that Congressman Rankin wa.s the actual head 
of the c'ommittec and spearheaded its activities. Lmic Adamson, the 
committee's counsel, was obviously friendly to Smith.” 

Still, the actual hearings stalled throughout 1946 or until the con¬ 
gressional clecbons that November, when the Republicans won con¬ 
trol of the House and Senate. Now; finally, the long-simmering battle 
agiiinst the New I>eal and its alleged left-wing minions could reach 
full boil. Ixradiiig the charge was HUACs new Republican chairman, 
a bumptious fomicr insuratKc broker from New Jersey named John 
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Parnell Thomas, who was a veritable caricature of small-town preju¬ 
dice and fear. Like many of the Hollyivood Jews. Thomas had 
changed his name. He was bom John Parnell Feeney, Jr., but after 
his fathers death he assumed his mothers maiden name because, he 
said in his court petition, “he can get recognition and business under 
the name of Tliomas that he could not get under the name of 
Feeney.” Just to make sure his past wouldn’t compromise his future. 
ITiomas. an Irish Catholic, also started attending Baptist services, 
though he occasionally claimed in the press that he was an Episcopa¬ 
lian. 

Beefy and balding with sad eyes and a pug nose, lliomas looked 
and acted like a small-time vaudevHlian. One magazine even de¬ 
scribed him as “Pickwickian,” and no doubt he enjoyed the character¬ 
ization. No colorless political functionary; he liked to grandstand, 
which made witch-hunting the perfect vehicle for him. As a legislator 
in New' Jersey back at the beginning of the Depression, he bad stum¬ 
bled upon the issue of communism when a group of indigent lob¬ 
byists descended on the Capital to support a bill for relief and 'niomas 
discovered that one of the mob had once run for governor of Ohio on 
the Communist ticket. This was evidence enough for Tliomas of a 
Communist conspiracy, and it became the turning point in bis life. 
Henceforth he would be a professional anti-Communist. and after he 
w'as elected to Congrc‘ss and HUAC was formed, he became one of its 
charter members, not to mention one of John Rankin’s staunchest 
allies. 

Thomas’s predecessor as HU.AC cliairmaii. john Wood, had cer¬ 
tainly been no respecter of civil liberties. Init neither was he the self- 
publicist Ihomas was. In 'Fhomas’s hands the committee sliot from 
the line, its Klaxons sounding. Within wcxks he had launched probes 
into the nefarious activities of various unions that he suspected of 
Communist taint. Meanwhile. HoIIvwikxI las on thr horizon 
“^riiosc who signed the petitions and helped cireiilatc them, Gerald 
L K. Smitli announced in the January issue of Ins Cross and F/ug 
long before Ihomas had made his plans public, will Ixr happs to 
know that the Congrcv-sional Committee has already started its inves¬ 
tigation and has promised that the full commiHce will sit m Ihdlv- 
worxJ early this year. 1here is much to uncover... Ilie lovers ni 
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Clirui jnd the lovers of America have beeti ridiculed. *' Within 
months tlie committees cannons were aimed at Hollywood, and in 
Max rhomas, WikxI, Representative )ohn MclVmcll of Penn- 
sxlvania, and tvx*o ol the committee's investigators. Robert Stripling 
and Ijouis Russell, ensconccxl tliemsclves at the Biltmorc Hotel in Los 
\ngclcs to “confer” xxith a number of individuals concerning Com¬ 
munist infiltration m movies. 

l^w people riiomas consulted on Max 8 and 9 could hardly have 
bcx'ii considered a representative group, lames Kevin Mc'Cuinness, a 
favored uTiter at MGM, xvas an arrogant, vociferous reactionary who 
had organized opposition to the Screen Wnters Guild and who liad 
once claimed, ‘In this world, some people will ride and sorhe people 
will walk I'm gonna Ik* one xxho rides." Rupert Hughc*s, Howard 
Hughes's uncle, was an aging hterarv jack-of-alLtrades who had 
worked with McCuinness to abort the guild, and so had screenwriter 
Hoxxard Lnimet Rogers, a dour alcoholic who was so deathly pale he 
had lieeii nicknamed the “Grey Kinincncc " Actor Rol)ert I ay lor w as 
another conserxatixe who had wliincxJ to HUAC about Communist 
writers and complained about being prevsured b> the Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration to star III a film faxorablc to the Russians. Ixia Rogers. 
Gingers mother, saw Communists cvervwhere So did boulcvardier 
.\dolphc Menton 

Bx the time Ihomas had finishc'd, fourteen witnesses had testi¬ 
fied in closed session—all ‘'frank and coopcratixe." One desenbed 
llollxwcKxj as *‘the hub of Red propaganda in the United States." 
Tlie committee itself concluded that “up until recently there lias 
been no concerted effort on the part of the studio heads to remove 
the communists from the industry, but that m fact they have been 
pennitted to gain influence and power which has been reflected m 
the prop<iganda which they have been successful in m)ecting in 
numerous pictures which have been produced in tlie last eight 
years." 

In vmic ways the real question was not why Hl.^AC came to Holly- 
wocxl. but what had taken it so long. One answer, possibly, was that 
for all its tub-thumping, the committee really had very little hard 
cx'ideiicc of Communist infiltration—only what it had collected 
through the neo-Na/i hate groups—and that this made the commit¬ 
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tee itself immediately suspect. Who could bcliexc the xvild accusa¬ 
tions of Gerald L. K Smith? Another answer was that in the 
aftermath of war. the Hollywood left and the Hollywood center, w hat¬ 
ever their disagreements, seemed reasonably unified in their opposi¬ 
tion to HUAC and that, in any case, the Jewish executives themselves 
were defiant. "Nobody can tell me how to mn my studio." Louis 
Mayer, a political troglodyte if ever there xvas one, told a radical 
screenwriter, 

Tlie two answers, of course, were not unrelated. TIic jexvish 
executives were as anti-Communist as the most ferocious Red- 
baiters. but they' were acutely aware of HUAC's anti-Semitic bent 
and realized that the tautology of Jew and Communist xvould ulti¬ 
mately destroy not only the Hollywood Reds, but the executixes 
themselves. (It was a xcry short step from their having pennitted 
propaganda in their movies to their having actually condoned it. i 
That was reason enough to keep HU.AC at bay, but after years of 
receiving the benediction and the gratitude of the president for their 
help during the xvar. they knew they would be doubly damned. 
'''ITie Nexv IXal is either for the Communist Party, or is playing 
into the hands of the Communist Party," rhomas had once tc*stificd 
before the Dies committee. 'Hiat made the HollywiKxl jews part of 
an inescapable syilogism that would once again connect them to 
communism. Tlicy felt they really had no choice but to hold fimi 
and wait for the storm to pass. 

Not all the denizens of Hollywood, and particularly the noii-jews. 
xvere as complacent. One of them, a competent if undistinguished 
director named Sam WVxxl. had been festering with anger and disap¬ 
pointment for years—ewer since 1939 when he'd failed to win the 
Academy Axvard he felt he dt*servxxl for Grxx/fiye, Mr Chifis. \\'o<kI 
was a close friend and a great admirer of William ILindolph Hcarst; 
he had directed Hearst's mistress, Marion navies, in two filiin W hen 
Hcarst turned on Roosevelt during the war, WxkxIs oxvn frustiation 
suddenly curdled into a hatred of the Nexx IXal and a conflation of 
liberalism and comnuinism He l^gan carry ing a little black Ixiok in 
which he jottetl the names of those radicals, often no iimre than 
supporters of the New IXal, he hoped somexlax to purge from Hollx- 
wood. Posses-sed by his mission —his daughter said that iron entered 
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hi$ sour*—W’ ikkI decided to organize like-minded film people into a 
lieu group llie Motion Picture Alliance for the Preservation of 
American Ideals was announced in Kebruars’ 1944 *"1110 American 
motion picture industrs is, and will continue to be. held by Ameri¬ 
cans for the American people, in the interests of America and dedi¬ 
cated to the preservation and continuance of the American scene and 
the American way of life,” WikkI declared. 

nunigh WoexI didn't use the word ‘X^hnstiair the way Rankin did. 
and though )ewish screenwTiter Morrie Ryskind was a member, the 
Alliance did have its anti-Semitic tinge Among its officers were 
McCumness. a snobbish anti-Semite, and Walt Disney, whose com- 
panv refused to hire )esvs.^ 1lic Jewish executives, who rfiiist have 
suspected that the alliance was as much an attempt to realign power 
m Hollywcxxl as to exorcise Reds, didn't join. More, they attempted 
to disarm it. Shortly after the war the Alliance presentexi them with 
evidence of Communist infiltration, 'lire Jews called a meeting at 
Hillcrcst. "Who were the Communists in the industry? Name names, 
they demandc*d Pressed, one of the speakers mentioned the son of 
one of .MGM s leading producers as a ringleader m the Soviet group. 
It was an unfortunate reference, for all the elder statesmen around the 
investigating table had known this lad as a schnaok from the day he 
was boni Sam Ckridwyn got to his feet ‘If this snot-ncAed baby is the 
Red boss m Hollywood, gentlemen, we've got nothing to fear. Let's go 
home.’ 'Die meeting broke up.” 

It soon became clear that they had much more to fear, in fact, from 
the Alliance, Since its formation it had repeatedly invited HUAC to 
come to Hollywood to investigate not only Communist propaganda 
itself, but the ”flagr3nt manner in which the motion picture industri¬ 
alists of Hollywcxxl have bi^en coddling Cximmiinists.” Now, with 
Rcxiscvelt s death, with a Republican Congress, with the beginning of 
tlic Cold W'ar, with a scries of bitter labor disputes in Hollywood, the 
Alliance had asked again, and this time HUAC had accepted. Vir¬ 


*Whcn Divid Swift, m lon^inc cnipkivee, aicccpicd a at Coliimbia, 

DitiKS MiappnJ Ml a Jrwish jcectil. Daxy Boy. Off you fu to woik witli thuxe 

|cwi. h'f wiirtc vcni ticking, with thenc fcwi.* i Leonard Mosley, Diiwv’i Wicir/d iNcw 
York. I9HS1. p 207.) 
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tually all of HUACs witnesses during Tliomass visit in May were 
members of the Alliance, and most of them, on the available evi¬ 
dence, confirmed the committee’s worst suspicions. 

As for the I lollywcKxl Jews' worst suspicions, those were confirmed, 
too. What was now arrayed against them in the summer of 1947 was 
an unholy alliance of HUAC. its nco-Fascist supporters, and extreme 
gentile reactionary' elements within Hollywood. (Lest there have been 
any doubt, and there couldn't have been much, Robert Stripling, 
HUAC’s new counsel, was a southern white supremacist who had 
previously assisted Ernest Sullivan, a former publicist for the Bund.) 
Still, most of the Jewish cxcxrutivcs remained remarkably sanguine. Al 
a meeting a few weeks after Thomas's closed-door scssiom. Eric 
lohnston. the recently appointed president of the Motion Picture As¬ 
sociation of America, proposed that the studio heads commit them- 
sclvx\s not to employ any suspected Communist, llicy' demurred. .At 
Johnston's suggestion, they did. however, make a perfunctory nod to 
the committee, asking it to hold open hearings to investigate the mat¬ 
ter. Ilicy had nothing to hide. 

T*hroughout the summer HUAC's investigators lioundcd, intimi¬ 
dated. and threatened the executives, trying to get them to suspend 
the suspected Communists to which the Alliance had alerted them. 
*rhc leader of the harassment was a fomicr FBI agent named H. A. 
Smith, an associate of l^'BI chief J. t^gar Hoover, and Smith's team 
was comprised largely of other agents—a circumstance that gave the 
hunt at least the appearance of official favor. In Hollywood tliat was 
important. Hoover was especially close to Harry Warner. Once a year 
they would go down to the IX*I Mar Race IVack and spend a few 
weeks together watching the ponies. Whether it wus HcKivcr’s influ¬ 
ence. their own Red-baiting resurfacing, or a reaction to the violent 
strike that had hit their studio not long kforc, the Warners were the 
first to break ranks with tlic other Jewish executives; wlu ii I homas 
came in May, Jack w'as the only executive who met witli him—partly 
to condemn the Ominuinist menace, but just as likclv to clear his 
own name. 

Whatever the motive, even Jack sccmcil less than enthusiastic 
• What sort of questions did they ask you?” dircxrtor John Huston in¬ 
quired when Warner told him he liad ap|K*arcd before Ilioinas 
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'llicv wanted fo know the names of people I tlionght might be 
Communish out here ** 

“WTut did you sa\ ?'" 

**\Vcll... I told them the names of a few.*" 

"‘Yon did?*" 

Now Warner u-as contrite, "^'cah... 1 guess I shoiildirt liavc. 
should P" When Huston told him he beliescxi Warner liad made a 
mistake in cooperating, lack became dritraught. **l guess Tm a 
squealer, huh’” 

At roughly the same time. Harrs Warner called his son-in-law. 
wntcr-prodiicer Milton Sperling, to his office As Sperling eijtered he 
saw two FBI agents standing there with a dossier on him. Hoover had 
instructed that they show it to Warner. A.s Sperling recalled it. Harn' 
said. *’"*Ilies got it on you * I said. AVhat do they got on me?*” Harr> 
threw a sheet of paper across the desk (>n it wa.s a list of the various 
liberal organi/ations Sperling tiad loincd. Beneath thc^c was his scr^ 
vice rexord he had voluntccrc*d for the U S Marine Corps and had 
been discharged as a captain And beneath that was a single sentence: 
"‘Sperling is a premature anti-Kascist.” Harrs demanded an explana¬ 
tion. Sperling insisted that liis crime apparently W'as that he had hated 
the Nazis before it was fashionable to do so. Harry seemed temporar¬ 
ily pacified, but the KBI men suggested he keep the file Kvidcntly 
Hoover didn't want it getting in the wrong liands. 

Wliile the FBI and H. A. Smith were sniffing out Coininunists in 
Los Angeles, riiomas announced in September that he would finally 
be holding his long-promised hearings on Hollvwood and pledged to 
expose vevenK-nine prominent meiiilx*rs of the industry who were 
Coinmumsts or fellow travelers. Fortx-threx subpoenas were issued. 
Of those summoned, twentx-four were regarded as "friendly” wit¬ 
nesses. many of them the same individuals who had testified in 
rhoinas*$ closed session. Nineteen were regarded as pntentialh unco¬ 
operative— left-wingers wlro had been fingered by the Alliance. Of 
the nineteen, ten were jcwish *"l1icre wa.s considerable feeling.” said 
Ring l^rdncr. )r., one of the nineteen, "that this was a force in w hich 
anti-Semitism played a strong part ” 

W illi the subpoenas issued, the old fear now began rippling 
through the cxccuhvc ranks. "Evers' cxccutise in the busiiic*ss knew 
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that it was just a question of time before a drive would be made to 
lake it aw-ay from them,” rcxalled )udgc Lester Rotli. at the time a 
vice president at Columbia. "'Fherc's alw^ays ihe aimplcxion that. 
"Hell, we're the jew^s and wc built this thing up. T\\cy wouldn't let us 
get into the banks. Thes’ wouldn’t let us get into the insurance com¬ 
panies. ITiey wouldn't let us get into any of the nationally wealthy 
hard industries. Now weVc built up this one. and thc>' w^ant to take it 
away.*” By October, when the hearings began in Washington, the 
lews had to decide whether the>' would resist the committee or capitu¬ 
late to it—whether they would tell the anti-Semitic right where to go 
or let it tell them how to run their studios. 

For most of the Hollywood Jews, the choice between abetting 
HUAC and unleashing anti-Semitic forces that they believed might 
soon be aimed at them or opposing HUAC and risking charges of 
anti-Americanism posed a terrible dilemma, far more excruciating 
tlian the left-wing wTiters thought—for it placed the means of their 
life's work against the end. ITicir control of Hollywood, which would 
be endangered if they did support HUAC. had been the avenue for 
gaining American respectability, which would be doomed if thew 
didn't. How' they resolved this crisis when HUAC summoned them in 
September turned out to be contortion rather than contrition, ITicy 
would cooperate with the committee, defer to it. and concede the 
presence of Communists in Hollywood, while refusing to acknowl¬ 
edge subversive content in their own films. 

Jack Warner, who had so eagerly given names of suspected radicals 
to the committee in May. was the first to testifi in October He deliv¬ 
ered an oration so reactionary that even conservatives must have 
blanched, but when he finished, what they really wanted to know was 
why he hadn't fired the writers he had named as radicals in the closed 
session last May. Warner now told the committee that he had gotten 
carried away in naming names. ”1 was rather emotional,” he s;iid, 
refracting some of the wild charges he had made during his anti- 
Communist rhapsody. "Ixring in a verv* emotional business. Never¬ 
theless. Warner suggested that subversive waiters had tried smuggling 
their messages into the studio's movies and that he had. vigilantly, 
rcmove*d them. Who were these subversives? the committee* waiitexl 
to know. Warner admitted he didn't know. I had never seen a C-om- 
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niunist and woiildn*! know one if I saw one/ In his prepared state- 
nicnt, Louis B. Mayer defended himself as having as much contempt 
for €*0010111111501 **35 anybody living in tliis world,” and he denounced 
Communist writers But when pressed to cite examples of their piopa- 
ganda, Mayer, like Warner, pleaded tliat he did not know of any 
Communists employed in his studio. 

According to liCster Cole, an MCM writer w ho had been called by 
IlUAC as an ‘“unfriendly’* witness. Maver w^asn’t being entirely truth- 
fill. “Your kind don't grow* on trees,** he told Cole after the latter had 
been subpoenaed. “I don't want to lose you/ Cole assured him that 
he most likely wouldn't Ilic law didn't permit someone to Jx* termi¬ 
nated on the basis of his political beliefs “I don't give a shit alxjut the 
law,” Mayer snappc'd. it's them goddamn Commies that you’re tied 

up w ith Break with them. Stick w ith us. With me-You'll do what 

you want nircct your own pictures? Say so I believe you’d do great. 
Dough means nothing. We'll tear up the contract, double your salary. 
You name it. you can liave it. Just make the break.” 

Cole was stunned and numbly shook his head. “I know almut com¬ 
munism.” Maver shouted “I know what happens to men like that, 
lake that Communist Rixiseseltl \ hero, a man of the people! And 
wliat happens five minutc^s after they shoveled the dirt on his grave? 
ilie people pissed on it! That's what you want. Lexter? Be with us. be 
smart. You got kids, think of them.” Cole thanked Mayer for the offer 
but declined “You're nuts!” Maver screamed. “CUxIdamn crazy 
Commie! Get out! Goddamn it, get out?” 

Still, fur reasons tliat are c*oinple\ and murky, tlie idea of an official 
Hollywood blacklist, which had already been rejected in June, hadn’t 
taken hold that October One reason was certainly the fear that a list 
would violate the dismivsed writers* constitiitiurial rights—a fear that 
sprang not from any dtHjp-seated commitment to civil liberties, but 
from the strry real danger that those blacklisted would bring suit. 
iThis, in fact, was the reason the cxecuhves gave to the committee 
when asked why they hadn't acted to purge Hollywood of its Commu¬ 
nist caiR'cr.) Another motive ma\ haw been a resistance to any out¬ 
side interference And anotlier, possibly, was a kind of native recoiling 
at deploying against others die tactics that had often been deployed 
against them as Jews. Instead, the executives did nodiing. 
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Meanwhile, liberal scrt‘cnwriter Philip Dunne had been roused by 
HUAC's cavalier attitude toward constitutional rights. He suggested to 
directors William VN'yler and John Huston Uiat they form a commit¬ 
tee to go to Washington to demonstrate HollvAsood's support for the 
beleaguered principle of free political association. Ilic three of them 
wound up assembling an impressive collection of liberal writers, di¬ 
rectors, and stars including Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall. 
Judy Garland, Frank Sinatra, Kirk Douglas, Katharine Hepburn, 
Henry Fonda. Edward C. Robinson, John Garfield, Groucho Marx, 
and Gene Kelly, who had been begged by MGM vice president L. K. 
Sidney not to make the trip to Washington. Meeting in high spirits at 
the home of Ira Gershwin, the group was giddy with hope that it 
might shame HUAC and turn the tide. It elected to call itself, au- 
gustly, the Committc'c for tlic First Amendment. 

.As a dozen representatives of the CFA arrived m Washington two 
days before the first of the so-calle<l hostile witnesses, John Howard 
Law’son, was to testify, the battle lines were being drawn. For its part, 
HUAC had decided not to let tlie unfriendlies make any statement 
that it had not already examined and would give no approval to any¬ 
thing that disparaged the committee. For their part, the nineteen, 
after exhaustive strategy sessions, decided finally that they would deny 
HU.AC’s right to quc*stion them at all on the grounds that no legisla¬ 
tive committee had any right to inquire into a person's political be¬ 
liefs—a First Amendment as opposed to a Fifth Amendment defense. 

Lawson enterexi the hearing room the morning of October 27 pre¬ 
pared to lob his constitutional grenades at the committee. He told the 
congressmen that he liad a statement he wantc-d to make. Ilioinas 
asked that it be brought to him, and after reading silently for a mo¬ 
ment at the rostrum, he looked up and told Lawson he would not be 
permitted to make his presentation. When I^wson objected, a shout¬ 
ing match ensued, with lliomas noisily banging his gavel. In this 
cacophony, lliomas and Stripling lx.gan their interrogation—they 
questioning. Lawson yelling back his denial of the committees au¬ 
thority. .Asked if he were a member of the Communist party. Uw^on 
tried to give a civics lesson. “It is unfortunate and tnigic that 1 have to 
teach this committee the basic principles of American— He was 
broken off in mid-sentence. When lliomas demanded he leave the 
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stand. Lawson licid his ground until police were called to forcibly 
remove him. 

Froin an aestlictic and public relations standpoint, it was a thor¬ 
oughly depressing and undignified display, and it shcKkcd the inno¬ 
cents of the CFA who were ohsersing it. not to mention the |ewish 
executives Witness after witness loudly denounced the committee, 
all for its illegitimacy, but several also fur its implicit anti-Semitism. 
When asked if he were a member of the Screen Writers Guild, Albert 
Malt? answered, “Next vou arc going to ask me what religious group I 
belong to/" ^^Under the kind of censorship this inquisition threatens,** 
sccildcxi King Lardiier, |r., leading man wouldn*! even l)e able to 
blurt out the words i love you* unless he had first secuad a notari?c*d 
affidavit proving she was a pure, white Protestant gentile of old Con¬ 
federate stock ” Saimiel Ornit/. an aging screenwriter who had once 
written a popular )ewish novel. Haunch, Paunch and fowl, had pre¬ 
pared a statenient that rc^d, **1 wish to address this Committee as a 
lew, because one of its leading members is the outstanding anti-Se¬ 
mite in the Congress and revels in this fact. 1 refer to )ohn K, 
Rankin.... When constitutional guarantees art overridden, the |ew 
IS the first one to suffer.... .As soon as the jew is crushed the others 
get It.** 

All the HolK*woodites—the unfriendhes, the members of the 
Committee for the f irst Amendment, the cxecuhvcs—rctunicd to 
the West Coast that week in a state of agitation and uncertainty, jack 
Warner felt he had been dcceivctl. Iliere had been a prepared list of 
questions, and the committee liadn't stuck to it. He really couldn’t 
understand what it was the committee wanted from him. ’*! was only 
trying to help my country at wai,** he remonstrated to anyone who 
would listen 

"When he came back to the coast, he came in time for lunch.** 
Milton Sperling remembered. “He came right to the dining room, 
and I was sitting there I said, ilello. jack.* And he didn't answer 
me.** Sperling was puzzled Warner sat down and got up seseral 
times, clearly distressed doii*t think I should be eating lunch in the 
same room with you,** he said. Sperling askcxl why. Now Warner 
exploded. He snarled about that “fucking telegram with your name on 
It.** referring to a CFA petition that Sperling had signed to protest the 
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committee, and said. “Gne of us will not Ik‘ eating in this dining 
room.” Sperling rose quietly, “Pm going to leave. It*s your studio.” 
and he startc-d out of the room. But Warner callcxl him back. “We 
gotta stick together.** he implored. “They’re after all of us.” 

When Philip Dunne returned from W'ashington, the first thing he 
did was contact his friend, attorney Mendel Silberberg. the chief op¬ 
erative in the jewish community. Dunne realized that with the hostile 
witnesses having behaved badly, the pressure for a blacklist would now 
intensify; Silbcrixrrg. with his close ties to the jewish executives and 
his conservative pedigree, would be both a facilitator and a con¬ 
science. No one was more rock-riblxxl a Republican than Mendel 
Silberberg. but he opposed a blacklist on the grounds that once it 
.started, there would be no stopping it. 'Hie jews, he feared, would be 
hoisted on their own petard. 

Over the next week, Dunne and SillKrbcrg met with the studio 
heads one by one—all except jack Warner, who declined. The meet¬ 
ings were brief and strained. Mayer wouldn’t meet their eyes but kept 
insisting that he wanted no part of a blacklist. Harry Cohn was ada¬ 
mant against one. Dorc Scliary’ at RKO strongly opposed a blacklist, 
joe Schcnck at I wentictli Century-Fox, Dunne’s own studio, said he 
didn’t believe there should be a blacklist but added that he didn't 
think they should hire Communists, either. (“I couldn’t parse that 
one myself,” Dunne said.) But Dunne and Silberberg had at least 
received assurances that the studios didn’t want to capitulate, even 
after the sorry display by the unfriendly witnesses m Washington. 

Iliree weeks later, on November 24, the House voted the ten un¬ 
cooperative witnesses in contempt. During the debate over the con¬ 
tempt citations, Rankin once again rose to the iKcasion. 1lic 
committee was only trying to “protect the American people ag^unvl 
those things in which thc*se people arc now cngageii wlio want to 
undermine and destroy this Republic, to destroy American institu¬ 
tions. and to bring to the Christian people of America the murder and 
plunder that has taken place in the Comnuinist-doininaled countries 
of Europe ” Rankin then citcxl the iKtition from the Committee for 
the First Amendment. “One of the names is jiiiie Havoc. We found 
out from the motion-picture almanac that her real name is jiiiic Ho- 
vick. 
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“Aiiutlicr one >^fis Danny Kaye, and we found out that his real 
name was David Daniel Kaminsky. 

“Another one here is |ohn Beal, whose real name is ) Alexander 
Bliedung 

“Another one is Cy Bartlett, whose real name is Sacha Baraniev. 

“Another one is llddie Cantor, whose real name is Rdward Isko- 
Witz. 

“'[’here IS one who calls himself tzlward Robinson. His real name 
is R.mmanuel Goldenberg. 

“lliere is another one liere who calls himself Meivyn Dnjglas. 
whose real name is Mch-yn Hesselberg ” 

lire citations passed overwhelmingly. 

I wo days before that vote. Rnc Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture .\ssociation of America, was on his way home to Spokane, 
Washington, for llianksgiving when he received an urgent call at the 
airport in Chicago from Nick Sclienck. Sclicnek was m a frenzy, tic 
believed that the mdirstn had to coordinate .some strategy toward 
dealing w ith the alleged subversives, and he demanded that Johnston 
return to New York iinmc'diatcly or be fired. 

Tliat IS why the same day Congress held the ten m contempt. Rric 
Johnston was calling the major film executives to a meeting in a 
public room at the Waldorf-.Astoria Hotel in New York Schenck was 
there, and Mayer and Barney Balaban and Jack Cohn and jack 
Warner and Samuel Goldwyn and Walter W'angcr and Dorc Schary 
—about twentv executives in all and three times as many attorneys 
representing them. Scliary, a liberal activist who had graduated to the 
executive suite from the writers' ranks and claimed he detested the 
idea of blacklisting them for their political beliefs, immediately sensed 
that the executives* resolve had softened considerably in the last two 
weeks Johnston addressed them “as if we were members of an in¬ 
dustry manufacturing secret deadly weapons by employing Commu¬ 
nists.* A parade of speakers followed, including Mayer, with the 
obligatory patriotic rhetoric W hen producer Samuel Goldwyn, a nat¬ 
urally contrary fellow, said it sounded as if they were panicking. 
Johnston exploded. If ever they wanted to cam the respect of the 
Amcrtcati people, he barked at the avvemblagc. they would have to 
fire the uncooperative witnesses. 
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rholigh Johnston, a former pre-sident of the Chamber of Com- 
mertx-. was undoubtedly moved less by the HollvAvood JewV yc^aming 
for respectability than by the right w ing's dire threats to organize boy¬ 
cotts of the movies, he had struck one of the most sensitive nerves of 
the group. Older and wearier now; as Lillian Heilman dc^scribed 
them, and frightened, the executives paid heed, llic new special 
counsel of )ohnston s MPAA, former Secretary of State James Byrnes, 
assured tliem that no one in government would hold them account¬ 
able if they fired the uncooperative ten. Every studio contract had a 
“morals clause'* forbidding scandalous behavior; they' had only to in¬ 
voke that. But Goldwyn, W'angcr. and Schary still balked—at least 
accxirding to Schary s version. Johnston, who had been listening si¬ 
lently to the debate while nervously slapping his hotel key against the 
table, abruptly threw down the key and, quivering with rage, threat¬ 
ened to quit unless they voted to fire the ten. 

No vote was necessary; it was understood. The group then selected 
a committex* to draft a public statement: Mayer, Joe Schenck, W'altcr 
Wangcr, and Dorc Schary; Curiously, the chairman of the committee 
w^s none other than Mendel Silberberg. one of the prime movers in 
forestalling an official blacklist. Silberberg might have glosscxl his par¬ 
ticipation by saying that he was try ing to limit the damage already 
done, but whatever his motives, there was something telling about tiK 
fact that the leader of the Hollv'wood Jews was the one vv4u) articu- 
latc*d the industry's position toward the unrepentant radicals. No one 
in Hollywood was more conscious of the image of Jew’s in the public 
mind. No one was more keenly aw'arc of the practical consequciiet's 
of the Hollv'wood Jews* seeming to harbor Communists. No one more 
accurately represented the Hollywcxxl Jews’ fears and liofKs. 

As Silberberg drafted it, the Waldorf Statement deplored “the ac¬ 
tion of the ten HoIIwckkI men who have liecii cited for 
contempt fr)hcir actions have been a disservice to fheir em¬ 
ployers and have impaired their usefulness to the industry Under the 
circumstances, the signatories agreed to discliargc the ten until they 
purged themselves of their contempt citations or renounced coniimi- 
nism under oath. It was their next declaration that was to cause the 
turmoil and tragedy. Ilic producers also agrexd that they would not 
knowingly employ a Communist. Ilicy admitted that there is the 
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danger of hurting innocent people. 'I here h the risk of creating an 
atmosphere of fear Creative work at its best cannot be carried on in 
an atmosphere of tear. VVe will guard against this danger, this risk, this 
fear ” FifttxMi producers signed the statement. Ten of them were )c*ws. 

It was cas> to revile these )ewish executives for cowardice and. 
worse, expedience, to accuse tliem of abandoning in the face of eco¬ 
nomic disaster >vhat few pnnciples thev' held It was easy to view them 
as arrogant and stupid and reactionary—all of which they were. But, 
though it doesn’t absolve them to say so, tliev were also in the grip of 
a deep and legitimate fear: the fear that somehow the cielicate rap¬ 
prochement they had established Ixrtween themselves and jliis coun¬ 
try would be dcstniycd. and with it their lives. ’"I don’t think the heads 
of mov ie companies, and the men they appointed to run tlie studios, 
liad ever before thought of themsclvrs as American citizens with in¬ 
herited rights and obligations,** wrote Lillian (lellman, standing one 
of the typical right-wing anti-Scmitic attacks on its head "Many of 
them had beem bom in foreign lands and inherited foreign fears. It 
would not have been possible in Kussia or Poland, but it was possible 
here to offer the Cossacks a bowl of chicken soup.” 

1o save theinseives from the w rath of the anti-Semites, that is w hat 
they did. 


And so the plague descended ’llic ten were fired IXizens of others 
who were Communists or liberals or ’‘premature anti-Fascists’* were 
blighted lire American largion threatened to picket films that bore 
crexiits of those they considered subversive. Lists circulated Ilie stu¬ 
dios established clearance offices for those who felt unfairly accused. 
And of tfie jewish executives, some forgot and some despaired, but all 
went on "I didn’t want to do anvthiiig," Mayer still insisted. Harry 
Cohn argued aggrewively with his legal staff against dismissing sus- 
pectt*d radicals, and he called HU.^C unconstitutional, but he said 
New York demanded that he terminate them, and he liad to comply, 
luinding the |ob over to one of his a.v5ociatcs. B B. Kahanc. 

Ilie larger jewish cominiinity had been watching all this with pro¬ 
found interest and divided opinions about liow to respond In No¬ 
vember, shortly after the contempt citations. Sidney Harmon, a 
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member of the American jewish Committee s board and an executive 
at Fox, wrote AJCs executive director john Slawson, proposing lliat 
the AjC take up its cudgels against HUAC by demonstrating “one of 
the prime purposes of the Un-American Activities Committee is to 
spread anti-Semitism.” Quoting Billy Wilder, Hannon claimed that 
HUAC was implementing the same strategy the Nazis had used in 
wresting control of the Gcnnan film industry^ from the jew-s there— 
namely, tying jews to communism—and cited the insistent cx|uation 
of HUAC and its supporters betwex^n the jew-s who ran the film in¬ 
dustry and the subversives there plotting against the country. ’ITic 
anti-Semitism, Harmon bclievtxl, was patent in the fact that ten of 
the nineteen unfriendly witnesses .subpoenaed were jcw^. "What posi¬ 
tion is the American Jewish Committee to take in relation to the ten 
unfriendly jewish witnesses?” Harmon w^antcxl to know. 

In January 1948 Slawson respondcxl that the AjC would not get 
involved with the so-called Hollyw^ood Ten because it was a legal 
matter that affcctcxl all citizens regardless of their religious or ethnic 
affiliation, rather than a matter that was pertinent only to minorities. 
Slawson was, of course, being extremely disingenuous, llie larger 
jewish community didn’t w^ant to touch the Jewish Communists any 
more than the jewish executive did for fear they would get tainted, 
too, but they did have a vested interest in calming the troubled 
waters, if only to prove that not all jews were Communists. 

jewish agencies funnclcd affidavits from suspect jewish actors, 
writers, and directors wlio wanted to be cleared to the individuals who 
could clear them—usually the FBI or 5clf-ap|X)inted vigilantes from 
the American Legion and other ad hoc anti-Comiminist groii|)s. .*\r- 
nold Forster, the general counsel of the Anti-IX'famation League, 
lent his matchmaking services to su.spccled jews and put them in 
touch with such right-wing contacts as columnist V ictor RicK*!. Simi¬ 
larly. Leon Lewis, the disabled World War I veteran who had been 
dispatched to Los Angeles by the APL years before, maintaincxl close 
ties to the FBI, and when the Ixw Angeles jewish comimimty had a 
sensitive matter tliat needed taking care of. Ixwis could always go to 
the local office for assistance. 

In effect, the need for the Uis Angeles jc-ws to involve themselves 
somehow in the process of accusation, information, and clearance 
also converted Mendel Silberlicrgs Commiinitv Relations Council, 
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the umbrella group uf jewish orgamzjhom, into a strange Mxial club 
that informally brokered among the accusing, the accused, and the 
jcvsish executives who had tried to stand above the battle. ‘’"Hie CRC 
was a natural place lor the prexess to take placx.** jewish activist Paul 
jacobs told one investigator, "because you liad the studios represented 
through Silbcrbcrg; you liad the Jewish war veterans there, who were 
able to to the Ixrgionnarie tvpes. and you had other people who 
were close to union people who could go to Roy) Brewer (anti- 
Communist president of the International Alliance of I'licatrical 
Stage K.mplov’ccs]; and you had in the ease of Roos himself a very 
knowledgeable, S4)phi.st]cated political guy. Roos came out gf the Ger¬ 
man Social IVmocratic movement, he was a rc*fugee» and he knew a 
hell of a lot about the CP and all about CP activities.** 

loseph Roos, a tinv man with a delightfully thick Carman accent, 
liad beaiine the executive director of the CRC after years in public 
relations, but through watchdogging groups for the council, he liad 
also gamcxl a certain investigative expertise, which he now turnc*d to 
the accused Jc^ws. Ilic process often began with Silberberg himself. 
He would ask Roos to assist some Ix’leaguered Jc^v — someone who 
felt he liad been unfairly aceuscxl or someone who wanted to repent 
for youthful indiscretions so he could work again. Rch)s would then 
spend hours interviewing the victim He would comb through the 
mairs financial records, searching for evidence that he liad Ixxn 
mislcxl or misguidctl. (Kor bdward C. Robinson, who had been gray- 
listed, R(k)s examined check stubs to determine which allegedly sub¬ 
versive organi/ations lie had contributed to, tlien presented a list of 
other, unassailably anti-Communist contributors to those same or¬ 
ganisations. It was innocence by association.) Once Ik had compilcxl 
a dossier, he would pass it along to one of his own contacts m the 
.\merican Ixi^ion or to Martin («ang. 

Gang wav a high-powered show business attorney whose clients 
included Bob Hope. Burt Lancaster, Paulc*ttc Goddard, and Art Link- 
letter. He had gotten where he was because he had a reputation for 
being a tough negotiator when it came to bargaining with the execu¬ 
tives. [Dalton Iruinbo. one of the Hollywood 'Pen who liad retained 
Gang 111 a suit against MGM for back pay, called liim *"the industry 
expert in frying producers.** But in 1950 one of Gang*s clients, Ster¬ 
ling Hayden, had a different sort uf problem. During the war. Hayden 
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had joined Titos partisans in Yugo$la\ia and subsequently became a 
Party member. Now, in the hysteria that gripped Hollywood after 
HUAC, he came to Ciang asking what he should do. Gang also hap¬ 
pened to be an active member of the Los Angeles jewish community 
—one of those who hobnobbed at the CRC with Silberberg and 
Roos. It was through the CRC that Gang learned about the unofficial 
contacts between the FBI and the establishment Jeu^. Not knowing 
what else to do, he decided to use them in Hayden s behalf. 

So Gang sat down and wrote |. Edgar Hoover a letter explaining 
that Hayden was repentant. Hoover wrote back, “We really don't 
know what to tell you, e.xcept take Mr. Hayden down to the local 
office—wc’II wTite him a letter so they’ll see him—and you tell him 
to tell them his story.” “Get it on the record, and if anything comes 
up, they’ll help you,” Gang advised Hayden, and Hayden did just 
that. "The sad thing was that Mr. Hoover was not a gentleman,” 
Gang later recalled. Rather than clear Hayden. Hoover fed the infor¬ 
mation to HHAC, and a year later Hayden was subpoenaed to appear 
before the committee. Gang thought it was a *"dirty trick.” He imme¬ 
diately to Washington and warned HUAC’s counsel, Frank Ta- 
venner, that Hay den WT)uld not anssver the question. ”Are you now or 
have you ever been a member of the Communist Party?” Gang 
wanted instead to lay the groundwork for why Hayden entered the 
Party, or his client would not cooperate. 

Hayden did eventually testify and did name names—an act for 
which lie was eternally remorseful. Meanwhile, Gang became a one- 
man clearinghouse. “Other lawyers referred people to me,” Gang re¬ 
called. “Some came to me directly. When they had a problem, 1 felt I 
wmild solve them.” llie executives, w^ho had so often fought with 
Gang over perks and money in his clients* contracts, welcomed him 
in his role as self-appointed purifier. “"ITiey liad somebexly here whom 
they could call and talk. Ben Kahane jin charge of security at Colum¬ 
bia) would call me on the phone. Frank Freeman (production head at 
Paramount I would call me on the phone when he had problems. Id 
get Roy Brewer. And we’d go down and talk to Steve Broidy. who was 
then down at Allied Artists... * I’d give them affidavits. What were 
we going to do? Iliesc guys wanted to work, and they were being kept 
from work by this O’Neill [of the American Ugion) and the nuts with 
the lists. I phoned. I’here was iwthing secret alxnit it ” 
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R(h) 5, who fiad Uis (mu close contacts with HUAC, introduced 
Cj4ng to HLJAC*$ chief investigator, William VV'heclcr. I'hat added a 
new wrinkle to Gang's service, (-ang would now invite Wheeler to 
dine with blacklisted clients. apt>arently to show him that they didn't 
wear horns. “^Ilieie used to be a lapanese placx*—1 remember taking 
him to dinner with two clients of mine whom he wanted to talk to. 
.\iid he became convinced they were in the clear, and he never both¬ 
ered to subpcMTiia them ” Occasionally Wheeler would even hold an 
executive session in Gangs office. 

Still, Gang was distrcmxl. 11ie problem, as he saw it, was that 
virtually unvone could make an accusation, lack of evidence notwith¬ 
standing. lint there was no systematic way to defend oneself against an 
accusation or repent for past transgressions. Tlie only recourse a sus¬ 
pected subversive had was to beg forgiv eness from one of the do^en or 
so clearinghouses or go to C^ng and haw him do the begging. "You 
had lames O’NVill of the American Legion running a clearance," 
Gang said "*Yoti had Red Channeh |a niaga/me running a clear¬ 
ance. You had the union guy..« Roy Brewer running around here. 
You had the cra/y ones like lames McGmnness with his Motion 
Picture Association for the Preservation of American Ideals He was 
miming around with Ward BoikI. . You had all this nonsense.^ 

In die jcwish comiiiunity the problem was compounded by dn* fact 
that lot of them [blacklistces| were jcwish." and the reckless charges 
were lieginning to thnm suspicion once again on the jews generally. 
Lager to demonstrate their cxxipcration and protect their own reputa¬ 
tions. some officials of organi/cxi |cwry, including Gang, bc'gan hunt¬ 
ing for a mechanism that would somehow rationalize the anarchic 
clearance system. In doing so. Gang and the others no doubt hoped 
that they would be demoitstrating their patriotism to HU.AC and its 
fellow travelers, wliilc at the same time assisting Jews in need. 

The idea for a new committee that would serve as a central clear¬ 
inghouse apparently origmatexi with Fdwin l.ukas. a .staff member of 
the American Jewish Committee, but it was Gang who seemed to 
promote the idea most enthusiastically Wlial Gang proposed early in 
I9>2 was a Citizens Committee for CiKipcration with Congress to be 
composed of representatives from the entertainment world Ihc com¬ 
mittees function, lie wrote in a letter to the major film executives. 
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would be “to provide for the first time effective liaison between the 
entertainment industry and the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities." While the industry debated its response. Lubs made a 
counterproposal: a tribunal of prestigious citizens, non-|cw’s. from 
which blacklistccs could seek and receive absolution. Funding would 
be provided by .AJC. Gang, warming to the suggestion himself, rcc- 
ommcndctl Judge Learned Hand head the tribunal. 

Looking back. Gang conceded it was “a terrible idea. It’s a rotten 
idea to have private courts," and it died through lack of enthusiasm 
from the only people who could make it effective: the industry and 
the blacklistcrs. But tlic Jews kept searching for w^ys to control the 
damage. Some tried to influence tJic blacklistcrs by infiltrating their 
organizations the way the subversives had been accused of infiltrating 
the studias. “What we did." confessed Joseph Roos. “is we built up 
tliis person. .A! Chamic, who w-as in World War II as a naval 
officer.... We built him up in the American Legion where he finally 
became state commander and then finally national commander. .And 
the objective of building him up in the American Legion was for the 
American Legion to say, ‘ITie motion picture industrv is not Commu¬ 
nist,* which is nicer than for you or I to say it." 

But there were other Jews in Hollywood for whom collaboration 
with the blacklistcrs wasn't sufficient, llicy wanted to outdo them. 
“Wliy should Jews sit back if cverv^ other citizen and everv other reli¬ 
gion and group arc against communism? .As though we were Oim- 
inunists," asked Ibbbi Edgar Magnin, the spintual leader of the 
Hollywocxl Jcw^. “You have to concern yourself with the otlier side 
You arc a very' small minoritv. You can’t do things that otlier people 
can do and get away witli them. You may tliink so. hut you sec wliat 
happened in Germany. It can happen here.... Wliat s the virtue of 
antagonizing?" 

Magnin certainly wasn’t alone in feeling this way On Marcli 15, 
1948, two and a half months after tlic Holh'wtxxJ 1’cn liad Ik-cii voted 
in contempt, a rabbi in Yonkers, New ^ork. fomied the Aiiicricaii 
Jewish Lx.*ague /Xgainsl Coniinunisni. Even by the standards of Jew ish 
conservatism, Beniamin Scliultz was iiniisiial. An iiiiattractivc man 
with a spatuiate nose, baggy eyes, and black beetle brow-s. he liad 
come to prominence the week l^forc HU.AC convened witli a senes 
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of three artjclc!» iit the Sew York World Telegram titled “Communish 
Invade the Churches," which said, among other things, that one- 
third of the college students in New York were under the influence of 
Communist dcKrtrinc llic New York Board of Rabhis promptly con> 
demnexi him for violating the commandment against bearing bilsc 
vsitness, and Rabbi Steplien Wise, who had Ixrn pcnonally attacked 
111 the articles, called Schultz “a proft^ssional and probably profiteer¬ 
ing Communist baiter, unworthy to be a member, not to say a rabbi 
of a lewish cungregatioii " Leaping to Schultzs defense, Gerald L K. 
Smith praised him for trying ‘‘unsuccessfully to rccniit the lews of 
America m a campaign against Communism.** 

In )iinc twelve Los Angeles jews tomied their own chapter of 
Schultzs league and named screenwriter Morrie Ryskind, a charter 
member of the Motion Picture Alliance, as its chainiian. This was a 
gmup full of fire and bnmstonc, and as a measure of their fanatic ism. 
the\ chose as their first guest speaker California State Senator jack 
lennc'S. renney, another jowly Pickwickian with shcked-back fiair, 
had entercti the California State legislature as a left-wing assembly- 
man; when he submitted a resolution calling for the end of an anus 
embargo to the Spanish Republicans, a fcllcm legislator proclaimed. 
‘‘"I'liis resolution was sent out by the emissaries of Moscow.** 

But all tliat was to change rapidly. letiney was also a musician — 
he had composed “Mexicali Rose**—and had been elected president 
of Ixxal 47 of the American Kcdcration of Musicians. W hen he was 
defecated for reelection as head of the local, he immediately blamed a 
Communist faction, and like Paniell 'Hiomas before him, he turned 
overnight into a right-wing zealot. In lanuary 1941 he proposed and 
then bexame chaimiari of a joint legislative committee to investigate 
subversive elements m California, a kind of mmiahirc Dies commit¬ 
tee He continued to chair the committee when he was elected to the 
state senate m 1942. 

I'cnnev quickly rcahzcxl tliat there were no Communists like Holly¬ 
wood Communi.sts—at least no investigation of Communists that 
could attract the publicity an investigation of HolK'wood Communists 
could. Iliough repeated profses failed to expose any Communist con¬ 
spiracy there, as Tenney promised, he persevered. Wlicii Rankin an¬ 
nounced his own probe of HollywiKid, Tenney not only offered to 
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channel the information he had gathered to HU.AC, he accused Ran¬ 
kin of being “guilty of understatement in his announcement that Hol¬ 
lywood was full of Reds.** 

All of this was reason enough for the Los .Angeles chapter of the 
American jewish Ix-aguc /Ygainst Communism to honor him—ex¬ 
cept for one thing. Tenney was also widely regarded as an anti- 
Semite. Just a few^ months after appearing before the league to discuss 
the “problem of communism in its relation to California jewry." he 
launched an investigation into the Soto-Michigan jewish Center for 
taking funds from the community chest and then allowing alleged 
Communist front groups to use the premises. Just a ftrw years later he 
was Gerald L. K. Smitli's running mate on tlie Christian Nationalist 
party ticket. And two years after tliat, in a letter to his constituenb. he 
wtote: 

During the nearly ten years of my chairmanship of the Cal¬ 
ifornia Committee on Un-Amencan Activities / haw expe¬ 
rienced the pressure of organized Jewry in its attempts to 
influence Committee hearings, im^estigations, and even the 
Reports of the Committee ,... Jewish leaders will go to any 
length to destroy any public official or penum who they be¬ 
lieve interferes with their plans or is a threat to their pro¬ 
gram. 

Most of the organized Jewish community considered Schultz and 
his league an embarrassment, “Most Jews realize that a Jewish 
League .Against Communism’ makes about as much sense as a ‘Jewish 
League Against Rent Gouging* or a ‘Jewish League .Agaiirst Interna¬ 
tional Banking.' llie very name is self-defeating, wrote one Jewish 
leader. Others feared that the league coiifeacd legitimacy on anti-Sc- 
mitic Red-baiters and pro|xiscd an investigation of their own to diKii- 
ment the tics Ixrtwecn anti-Semites and the Re-d-lxiiting vigilantes. 
This is a scandalous business—an overt surrender to the Oimniic 
line that anti-Communivm and anti-SemitiMii arc Himehow inter¬ 
twined,** Kugene Lyons, a vclRineiitlv aiiti-Cominiinist joiiniahst 
and league member, wrote Ldwin l.ukav of the AJG, and could only 
have been slarted by a dope acting as stixige for some Party hner “I 
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jgrtT tlut 'iintr^ligatioii of anti-cuniinutiisb* i\ not a *|cwisli prob> 
Icm,*** biLi> replied *nut is, it is not a jewish problem so long as 
the fonxs that seek to eliminate communist activity from the stream 
of Amcncan life do not turn their anti-communist activities into an 
anti-semitic drive .. I might also suggest to you, in all candor, tliat 
if the iiivcstigabon of anti-coininunisbi is not to be undertaken b>' a 
jcwish organiiration as a Jewish problem/ it would follow—as day 
follows night—that the fighting of Conirnunisni is not to be under¬ 
taken b\ a jewish organisation (i.c., the American Jewish league 
Against Communism.) Or IS tiicre a distinction that has eludcti tner 


llie HU\C hearings m October 1W7, while fnghtening the Jewish 
executives into submission, hadn't been a particular triumph for 
I Parnell lliomas In bet, the irony was that the Hollywood Jews' 
panicky rcaetkiii to the hearings went a long way toward giving them 
crcdibilitv and Icgitimacv At tiic time, however, newspapers cxlitorial- 
i/cd against the committee; the Committee for the First Amendment 
lud demonstrated wide if short-lived opposition within the him in¬ 
dustry Itself, and the Gallup poll slH»wed the public was evenly di¬ 
vided. It wasn't a particularly good year fur tlic committee's pnme 
movers, either. Rankin, wiiose bombast had set the whole thing m 
ttK>tion, was forced to surrender his membership cm the committee 
when it was decided tliat coinmittcT chainiicn—Rankin headed tlic 
House Committee on Veterans* Affairs—should be limited to one 
assignment. 

For I Parnell Hiomas, the committee's gavel-pounding chairman, 
fate was much more cruel and wry. In August 1948 an unhappy 
secretary told columnist Drew Pearson that Tlioitus had padded liis 
pavroll by billing the U.S. Treasury for individuals who had not 
worked in his office. I wo days after he had won election to the House 
for the seventh time, he was called before a grand jury. 'Ilioinas took 
the fifth Amcixlment. Within a week he was indicted for conspiracy 
to defraud the government. He later pleaded nolo contendere and was 
sentenced to eighteen months in Danbury Pnson. 

Ilmmas stalled his imprisonment for nearly three years with claims 
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of failing health. Meanwhile, the Holly^tiod 'Fen had been appealing 
their contempt citations, and the procc^ss slowly wound its way to the 
Supreme Court, where the group anticipated vindication. Instead, on 
April 10. 1950, the Supreme Court denied certiorari. ITicir citations 
were upheld, each was eventually sentenced, and each served a prison 
term. I'hc Motion Picture Alliance celebrated with a full-page adver¬ 
tisement in the I lollywood trade papers warning. “Our top level exec¬ 
utives must not make the same mistake this time that they did last. 
Whether they like it. or not. the American public will not let them 
off with the legal shmg of the shoulders.... America is insisting on a 
complete dclousing.” 

Ring Lardner, Jr., and Lester Cole, two of the convickxl ten. were 
sentenced to Danbury, where they found their old antagonist. Parnell 
lliomas. Working in the prison yard one aftenicxm. Cole cutting the 
grass with a machete, 'Hiomas cleaning a nearby' chicken coop. 
TTiomas yelled, “Hey, Bolshie! I see you still got your sickle. Where's 
your hammer?" Cole riposted. “And I sec just like in Congrt'ss. youVe 
still picking up chickenshit." 

All this time, or ever since the Hollv'wood Ten had caused their 
rucku.v in 1947, HUAC liad been donnant. VV^hether it was waiting 
for the Courts ruling on its citations or was simply waiting to catch 
another wave of anti-Communist hysteria was impossible to say. By 
1951 it had gotten both, and the hearings suddenly and surprisingly 
resumed—this time with dozens of witnesses penitently taking the 
stand and naming names of political associates. Wlut was new this 
time was the poignance—the Hollv'wood 'Icn had been obstrepertMis 
and unbowed—and the stridency, even among the previously cau¬ 
tious Jew'S of the establishment. “Without getting into a debate w ilh a 
witness." Marcus Cohn, the AJC's Washington counsel, wrote Fdwin 
Lukas shortly after the hearings Ix.'gan, “I feel two or three i|iicstionv 
would probably dcv'astate the next Commie witness wIki starts hiding 
iKdiind his Jewishness.... Obviously, it is going to be a M»iiree of real 
annoyance in the future; ihc House Committee wants to be cxHipera- 
tivc and I think we should lake advantage of their cooperative attitude 
by suggesting the best possible technique for handling the silualion " 

During the first HUAC inquisition in 1947, the Jewish cxctiitivcv 
had felt betrayed by the sudden Orwellian attack on what tlicy had 
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rcji^ardcd ^ their patriotic duty iii the war. During the second HUAC 
inquisition* the jewtsh leftists felt a similar sense of betrayal and dis* 
oricntition at the sudden attack on wliat they had regarded as their 
moral duty in fighting fascism. Tlic^c two faciioiis* at opposite ends of 
tlic political spcx’trum* still shared tliat Icwisli sense of never being 
able to set the terms for their relationship to this country and, more, 
knowing that no matter what their motives, they would always be 
suspect 

)ohn Garfield was a perfect example of the way m which the Or¬ 
wellian turned into tlic Kafkaesque for the Hollywood Jews of the 
fifties Garfield lud come to liolhwood in 19^8 after a successful 
career w ith the left-wing Group llieatrc in New York. Young, idealis¬ 
tic, impassioncxl* and liberal, he had naturally cxiiitributcd time and 
money to xarums liberal causes, though he was decidedly nondo< - 
trinaire and even claimed oikc that the Party had rejected him be¬ 
cause he was **too dumb ** E\en so, the word had gone out. and 
Garfield found himself stigmati/.ed by his liberalism. 

“1 went to 1 wentictli Century-Fox to meet with the general man¬ 
ager. lew Schreiber, about the Sol llurok story and suggested Gar¬ 
field for it.* remembered Garfield s agent, Gewgc Chasin “Schreiber 
said, ile*s wrong fur it.* ‘Wrong for it? Sol llurok was a )c*w. |ohn 
Garfield did Humomque at Warner Brothers. It s relatively the sanre 
kind of character.* 1 said, *Arc you saying no because you think |ohn 
C^rfield is a Onnmunist?' He said, ‘No, no. no.* So I went to Gar¬ 
field and I said. ‘Would you make a test?* He neser made a test for 
anylhing. He said, ‘Yes/ So I went hack to Schrcibcr and .said, ‘Car- 
field is willing to make a test.* He said. It would be a waste of money 
—of our money * I went back to Garfield and I said, ‘Will you fkiy for 
the tc^t and could you get F.lia Kazan to direct it?* He said, ‘Yes.* So I 
went back to Lew Schreiber and I said, ‘Garfield will pay for the test 
and get Kazan to direct it. But as evidence of your good faith, could 
you give me one page of dialogue?' And he said, ‘No. It would be a 
waste of Garfield*s money and Ka/.airs time * So I was convinced that 
bec'ause Garfield was on the blacklist tliat the test was not going to be 
made. ** 

Perhaps it was just that the Jewish executives who instituted the 
blacklist were themselves mystified and terrified by the chaos. Jack 
Warner stormed into the studio commissary one aftenuxiii after hcar- 
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ing virtually his entire contract list mentioned as possible subversives 
at the hearings. “He ran wildly about.** remembered one writer, “jab¬ 
bing his thumbs at his lunching help. 1 can do without you!* he 
yelled. ‘And you! And you! I can do without you!* He came to Jerry 
Wald, who at that time was producing a good half of all the Warner 
Brothers films. ‘I can almost do without you!' he screamcxl.** 

“You just had to look at them.’* said screenwriter Jerome Chodorov 

of the moguls. ‘"Ilicy were frightened to death_And the so-called 

power was nothing, you know..., ITie American Legion was the 
front; they were going to picket the theaters and they were going to 
put you out of business if you didn’t fire people, and of course it was a 
joke, you know. 'ITic American Legion would have sent up one picket 
line for an hour and that would have been the end of that.... But 
the producers were the most frightened people in the world.** Harry 
Warner fired a writer whose name had been listed. “'Iliis is a mis¬ 
take,** the man pleaded, opening a briefcase full of documents that 
substantiated his opposition to communism, “llie plain fact is that I 
am an ontt-Communist.** Harry’ fired back, “I don*t give a shit what 
kind of Communist you are, get out of here.** 

Harry Cohn, the world hater, remained ambiralcnt. On the one 
hand, he had mshed to join the Jewish American l^eaguc .Against 
Communism; he was the first studio head to do so. On the other 
liand, when one of his best film editors. Robert Parrish, askcrl Oihn 
if he should sign a loyalty' oath as his agent requested and banish any 
suspicions. Cohn growled characteristically, “I’m suspicious of every¬ 
body. What have you done?” Parish said his agent wanted to know if 
he w'as a Conimuni.st, “*rcll him to go fuck himself, Cohn said. “Its 
none of his goddamn business. .\sk him if he's a jew. Caihn got up to 
go to the bathroom. When he returned he said casually. “Bv the way. 
arc you a Communist?" Parrish snapped, “No. Arc you a Jew? “Its 
none of your goddamn business. Now lets get to work. 

aick at the time of the Waldorf Statement, the Hollywood Jews 
had blamc'd the New York executives for forcing their Irand. Hus had 
always been Cohn’s own defense, and it wasii t w ithout lustification. 
Ilic jew^ actually in llollywcKxl were nobles who resented mciirsioiis 
on their empire, but ev'cryone knew the American legion had Ixcii 
applying enormous prt^ssure on the New Virk executives, aiwl those 
corporate Jewii were much more susceptible to anvthmg tlut ariversely 
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affected the Ixittoni line—which is one reason the American Lxrgion 
usually applied its pressure in New' York rather than in HolK^ood. 
When lYarryl /anuck hred Ring l^rdner. )r., as he was obligated to 
do uiKier the terms of the statement, and Philip Dunne went to Zan- 
lick to teinler his resignation in protest, Zanuck remonstrated that the 
coercion from New York was beyond Dunnes comprehension. 'Die 
l loll\A%’ood |ew^ had no choice: hre or be fired. 

But even the idea of New York bogey men w'as too pat an explana¬ 
tion. Bcirney Balaban, president of Paramount aixi an organization 
man nght down to his fingertips, was as baffled and tense as the few's 
of HoIIvwoikI. **1 don’t think it’s okay.” he told his daughter when she 
questioned why he wasn't doing anything to stop the Red-baiting 
madness. "^Ilierc's something about it tliat's okay, but there's some¬ 
thing about it that's terrible, and I don’t quite understand it all yet.” 
At the premiere of a preposterously oxerwrought anti-Comnuinist 
film Paramount liad released. .Vfy Son /ofin, an executive from a rixal 
studio approached Biilakin and praised the picture effusively. ’'I'm 
glad you feel that way.” Balaban said. ”1 wish you had made it.” 

Of course, their ambivalence didn’t prevent the industry' few's from 
participating in the process. But if. in doing so. they had hofxrd to 
secure their empire against the vandals, the crxipcration had quite a 
different effect. Hollywood was a community of Utopians—genteel 
Utopians on the nght who envisioned a brave new world of dtx'ent. 
upright. upfKr-middie-class Americans; and starry-eyed Utopians on 
the left who envisioned a world of compassionate, morally lathered 
comrades smiting injustice. In the balmy unreality of southern Cali¬ 
fornia. one could actually believe in the realization of these images, 
in the perfection of the world, just as one perfected the world in the 
movies. HUAC and all the things that came in its wake destroyed that 
innocence and shattered that faith. I'he few's who tried appeasing 
liollv'wood’s tonnentors only demonstrated their tormentors' strength 
and the fewV own weakness. Paradise was lost. It would never be 
regained. 



The 

End 


Now, these aren't men who 
know pictures. The/ve sot 
ticker tapes in their brains. 

nOM WHAT MAKES SAMMY KUN? 


The/re mechanical bastards. 
All they care about is what 
sold last year. 

KAiarycoHN 


OF ALL THE FILMS HE HAD SU- 
perv'ised at MGM. Louis B. Mayer loved The Human Comedy best. 
Hc had only to sec the first scene—of a small boy staring curiously at 
a gopher hole—to weep unashamedly, and he proudly told the writer 
that ‘^tean poured out of my eyes” simply liaving the outline read to 
him. Tlie autiior. William Saroyan, was a burly, sombcr-faccd young 
Amcrican-Armcnian from Fresno, California, who had flabbergasted 
Broadway not only with his talent (he won the Pulitzer Pnze for 
drama in 1940 for The Time of Your Life), but even more with his 
bohemian disregard for all the little civilities of high-brow culhire 
Saroyan was a plebeian, rough and irreverent tie was garrulous, sen¬ 
timental. histrionic, hardy, and unbowable—which is, no doubt, 
why Mayer was immediately attracted to him. In Saroyan he found a 
kindred .spirit—a chip off his own youth and his secret self 
Saroy'an was less impressed. He later wrote of Mayer tlvat he “could 
make or break movie people, in all departments, and he did so when¬ 
ever desirable or necessary.... Anybody who got sarcastic with old 
L B., even only in the eyes, giving him only a sarcastic look, would 
soon enough learn that L. B. would take it slow' and easy, and then at 
an unexpected moment take his revenge Like death itself. But for 
the time at least, in 1942. Saroyan was Mayer's prot^ Mayer even 
touted him as the new designated heir to Ilialberg and set him up in 
the studio to write wliatcver he desired on w4iatcvcr timetable he 
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dt’sircd. **No |ew can ever cheat an Annenian.’* Saroyan gloated 
when it was suggested that Mayer would ultnnately try to sucker him. 

Armenians have been cheating the Jew's for centuries,*' 

Saroyan didn’t bst long at MCM, but he did produce a story about 
a family in a small California town during the war that w'as written 
prtxisely to Mayers specifications. The Human Comedy, as he called 
it. freely blended patnotic bromides with domestic ones, images of 
American unity with images of Rockwellian bliss. Saroyans Ithaca 
was the hometown in American middle-class dreams: composed of 
capacious white clapboard houses with broad verandas, gleaming 
white streets, and shops witli friendly picture window's, a qiiaint town 
square w here one could pitch horseshoes on a lazy summer’s es'cning. 
a library the size of a small cathedral, an archetypal high school with 
matronly teachers whose lives were dedicated to inculcating virtue. Its 
citizetu were industrious, religious, wholesome, and decent, and 
though thc>' were of different classes and ethnic origins, thc>' were 
knitted together b> a larger, almost spiritual sense of family—the 
weave of Mayer’s own sensibility 

Even Saroyan must have understood that this was less his Amenca 
than Mayer's and as close to an ultimate expression of the Mayer 
philosophy as one was likely to get. 'Ehe film, starring Mickey Rooney 
as Homer Macauley. a high school student who must sustain his own 
family after his fatlier has died and his older brother has gone off to 
w*ar. aiKl directed by Mayer’s close friend. Clarence Bmw'n. was life as 
Mayer idealized it—fresh and genteel. Yet for all its preachments on 
the Hag and motherlKKxi. ihe Human Comedy w'as also a dark and 
rather sober film—as much about the imminence of deatfi as the 
immanence of God’s spinl The film is narrated by Homer’s dead 
father. Homer’s boon companion at the telegraph office where he 
works is an aging drunkard terrified of being pensioned out. His older 
brother dies in battle. “Almost everything you find out is sad. isn’t it?” 
Homer confides to his mother, who agrees that ours is a world laced 
with pain and endured through faitli. 

For Mayer himself, the difficulty' of synchronizing his life to tte 
idealization, the difficulty of maintaining his own genteel domestic 
autocracy, must have led him to the same conclusion In weeping for 
the Macaulc*ys. he was weeping for his own lost dreams, which had 
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begun to slip away nearly a decade before w ith the failing of his w ife’s 
health. Late in 1933 Margaret Mayer entered the hospital for a “fe¬ 
male complication.” which, the doctors determined, would require a 
hysterectomy. Though the operation was itself uneventful, it would 
become, in Irene Seiznicks words, “the worst calamity' that ever hit 
our family,” Mrs. Mayer, her hormones discombobulated by the sur¬ 
gery, fell into a deep, unshakable depression. She complained of un¬ 
remitting pain. She “moaned and wept,” She became a 
hypochondriac, hunting for new nraladies. For her husband, who 
showed the same implacably rosy sensibility' manifest in MCM’s 
movies, this was incomprehensible. (And frightening. A hypochon¬ 
driac himself, whose desk was cluttered w ith medicine bottles. Mayer 
was terrified by illness.) While he searched for scapegoats—her doc¬ 
tors had bungled—she retreated to a small home near her two daugh¬ 
ters, where she permitted fifreen-minute audiences. Later she was 
packed off to the Austen Riggs Center in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
for psychotherapy. 

Alone for the first time since their maniage. Mayer was sliaken and 
inconsolable—the very foundations of his life knocked out from 
under him. His wife returned, but she ignored her daughter Irene’s 
counsel of moderation, thrust herself into her old routine, and was 
soon back at Riggs, where she would spend nearly a third of her tiirw 
over the next ten years. Gradually Mayer reemerged from his owo 
melancholia and began complaining to friends that he’d be damncxl if 
he was going to ”stay home and sit in front of the fire in a smoking 
jacket and carpet slippers, the way my wife wants me to do!” llicrc 
was one more thing: his wife’s doctors, as was customary at the time 
after a woman had a hysterectomy, discouraged her from having sex¬ 
ual intercourse. 

Mayer once insisted that “the Talmud says a man is not responsible 
for a sin committed by' any part of his Ixxly Ixdow tlic waist But this 
was all bluff. He was exactly what he appeared to be a prude His 
daughter Irene called him “probably the most iinsopliisticated, strait¬ 
laced man in town.” He believed in the homilies he preached alxnit 
family, which made his wife’s condition or. more accurately, the con¬ 
dition of their marriage, especially distressing to him I believe tlut 
he was such a moral man.” said his grandson Danny Sel/nick, tlut 
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he felt he could not have affairs, go chase women, [>tirsue It*s fasci¬ 
nating because... you see l^ouis B. Mayer pictured as a lecher asking 
secretaries for their home numbers, as if Ire was bc*dding down every¬ 
thing in sight. I think precisely the opposite was true. 1 think he was 
so moral and so ethical that he felt he could not pursue any of these 
potential partners until he was separated from his wife.** 

Still, there were those who encouraged Mayer to blossom. One was 
|oe Schenck. Nicks prodigiously high-living brother. Schenck was 
both an inveterate part>' giver and womanizer, and he coaxed Mayer 
to join him on his romps. Another was Frank Orsatti. an unpreten¬ 
tious bootlegger whom Mayer had met at a party, befriended, and 
then convinced to open a talent agency. With Mayers wife either 
gone to Stockbridgc or moping at home. Orsatti became a confidant, 
companion, cniny, and loyalist. Fventually he was able to persuade 
Mayer to start stepping out with him, though the only gratification to 
which Mayer could admit was dancing *‘He has a theory that dancing 
is an cxc'cllent cure for insomnia.** a New Ybrter profile reported, 
"and three or four nights a week he goes to the I rocadero. on Sunset 
Boulevard, or another night club, and whirls gracefully around the 
floor until he is weary.” Orsatti offered to set up his friend with 
women, but Mayer refused. He felt uncx>mfortable. When Orsatti did 
succeed in arranging tdte-a-t^es, .Mayer, as unschooled in romance as 
adolescent Andy Hardy, inquired after the girls family. One said. "It 
would liave been like doing it with my father!** 

But as lose came to Andy Hardy, so it cainc to fifty-year-old Louis 
B Mayer—in the form of a twcnty-four-ycar-old starlet named jean 
Howard, fioward was a Fexas-bom Zicgfeld showgirl whose beauty — 
long almond eyes, ovalcsccnt face, los'cly white complexion, and 
sensual mouth — had already gained her access to men of promi¬ 
nence. One of ihc'se, Bert lay lor, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, had introduced her to ). Robert Rubin, MCM*s East 
Coast vice president, and Rubin sent her west with instructions that 
she be given a screen test. By one account, Mayer saw her test and 
became infatuated, tliough he demonstrated his ardor rather pecu- 
Iwrly. "Do you have a denhst if you get a toothache?” he asked. "Do 
you know any doctors if you need one?** If not. .Mayer offered his 
services. It was his way of making an overture. By another account. 
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Mayer met her at one of Joe Schenck’s parties. By both accounts, 
Mayer was so diffident with her that he hired her friend, a fomier 
showgirl named Ethel Borden, to write scripts and, more importantly, 
to intercede on his behalf. For the deeply conflicted but lovestruck 
Mayer, Miss Borden also functioned as chaperone. 

The romance, such as it was. remained chaste throughout the 
spring of 1934 (‘Tm sure I would have gone to bed w ith him if he had 
asked me.’* she told Sam Marx years later), but Mayer had promised 
to take his ailing wife to Europe that summer and now arranged to 
have Miss Borden and Miss Howard follow soon after on another 
ship. Mayer met them at the pier in Le Havre, and on the tram to 
Paris he was flushed with enthusiasm. He said it had all been settled. 
His wife had agreed to divorce him so that he could marry Miss 
Howard. The prospective bride was astonished. What she liadn't told 
Mayer—what she saw no need to tell Mayer—was fliat she had been 
having a torrid affair with a young talent agent named Charlie Feld¬ 
man. and that she tiad promised Feldman she would marry him in 
New York as soon as she returned from her trip. 

Miss Howard kept silent on the train about her plans, but as she 
was unpacking in the Georges V Hotel where the party was staying in 
Paris. Mayer’s publicity chief, Howard Strickling. knocked on her 
door and gravely demanded she visit Mayer. When she arrived she 
found Mayer storming about the room in a rage. He had received a 
report from a private detective in Hollywood detailing Howard’s affair 
with Feldman. At one point in his tirade, Miss Howard. Miss Bor¬ 
den, and Strickling had to restrain him from jumping out the win¬ 
dow. Mayer spent most of the rest of the evening numbly wandering 
the streets. Very shortly after. Miss Howard left for New York and 
married Feldman. Gnc account reported that .Mayer actually saw her 
off at Lc Havre. 

Meanwhile. Margaret Mayer contracted pneumonia in Pans. 
When she suddenly look a turn for the worse, her husixiiid, who was 
in London at the time, coerced both the Prince of NValcss personal 
physician. Lord Hordcr. and the personal pliysician to the king. Ixnd 
Dawson of Penn, to fly to her btxlside She made a dramatic recovery, 
but Mayer, the fatalist who always Ixlicved Ins mother was watching 
over him, must have seen her illness as divine retribution for his 
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moral infraction. Penitent and chastened, he remained in F>urope 
during her convalescence, even though he chafed at l^eing away from 
his studio, where he knew he cx>uld bury his shame in wxrrk. His 
companion, Howard Stnckling, compared him to a *"cagcd lion. He 
had two or three telephone conversations all going at once, and he*d 
lump back and forth between one phone and the next, champing at 
the bit because cveryiliing had to be done long distance,” Back in 
Hollwood, Irene Sel/nick wrote, her father was “neither married nor 
unmarried, had neither his freedom nor his home. 'Hiough he had 
his business to distract him, he had a painful time of it.” 

And so it continued for nearly a decade—a long impasse of tension 
and recrimination. Margaret blamed him for her condition. ‘This 
came on because I dieted,” she insisted, “l/niis likes slim girls, and 
it*s left me like this.” Mayer blamed her for a provincialism that he 
thought compromised his status “He felt she didn’t grow with him,” 
was how his daughter Rditii explained it. (Once, Mayer enlisted gos- 
sip columnist and hishion plate Hcdda Hopper to accompany his w ife 
on a .shopping expedition and introduce her to haute couture, but 
Maggie kept finding fault with the shiish clothes Hopper showed her 
She returned with only a girdle.) “On an emotional level, he never 
lost his tics to Maggie, as he called her,” said Danny Sciznick. “But 
he had to ha\e other kinds of things going on It wouldn’t have sur¬ 
prised me if he never remarried, but he seemed to want a younger 
partner and a mure contemporary sty le of living ” 

In 1944, the year after The Human Comedy, Louis and Maggie 
Maver finally separated. She stayed at the beach house they had built 
in Santa Monica, listening to the ocean. He rented a massive, high- 
ceilinged mansiuti in Benedict Canyon from his friend William Ran¬ 
dolph Hcarst, where, like Hearsts fictional counterpart, Charles 
Foster Kane, he lived in what he himself felt was aching solitudc. 

“"nierc was something funny—either funny or poignant or both— 
about this small man rambling around in this big house with enor¬ 
mous ceilings,” recallcxl Danny Selznick, who visited his grandfather 
often during this time. “I was just very aware of his loneliness and his 
nec'd for companionship in that particular period.... He needed 
someone to cn|oy the pleasure and pain of life with. He needed an 
audience ” At one point Mayer suggested he move in with his daugh¬ 
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ter Irene, who had diuirccd David Selznick not long after her parents 
had separated. She gently refused. His cronies visited frequently, )oc 
Schcnck and Frank Orsatti and Clarence Brown, and he had even 
tried convincing Memn LcRoy, an MGM producer and director who 
had been recently divorced himself, to move in. URoy declined, but 
he would come out to the mansion for long, discursive, soul-haring 
discussions, often tinged with bitterness. “Look out for yourself.” 
Mayer told LeRoy in one of these sessions, “or they’ll pcc on your 
grave. ” 

Whether Mayer had anyone in mind at the hmc, by 1948 his 
loneliness, anguish, and unhappiness had clearly fastened on two tar¬ 
gets whom he had come to believe were jeopardizing the only family 
he had left—his studio. One was his old nemesis, Nick Schcnck. 
The other was Dorc Schary*. Ever since Thalberg’s death in I9?6. 
Schcnck had let Mayer run MGM witliout interference, and Mayer 
had insured his autonomy by keeping Thaibcrg's position, essentially 
vice president in charge of production, vacant. In its place he had set 
up a committee of executives that was dubbed “the College of Cardi¬ 
nals.” No one doiibtcxl who the pope was. Each executive ran a unit 
that was assigned mosies to produce, and each reported to Mayer, 
who. loath to trod on the artishc prerogatives of his employees, func¬ 
tioned more as a guiding spirit, setting the studio’s tone, than as an 
engaged cre^ative force. Mayer suggested, nudged, extolled, and la¬ 
mented. llie executives executed. 

This may not have been the most efficient system—Maver had 
designed it less for efficiency than to reassert those prerogatives he felt 
Thalberg had usurped—but for nearly a decade it had worked splen¬ 
didly. and MGM remained the cn\y of Hollywcxxl. It was only when 
Mayer hit his blue period that its weaknesses kgan to surface. Ilic 
main problem was that with Mayer distracted by his iKPauial ensis 
and without a hands-on production executive like IlialberR at the top 
to coordinate all the various films and supcmsc the development of 
scripts, stagnation set in "You could never get a decision, com¬ 
plained one staff member, “because half the people would be for it 
and half the people would be against it. It was frustrating, tiiinkr* 
some, and, in the end, debilitating. 

For his part, Schcnck, a cool and rather taciturn individual, pricicti 
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himself on being a hard>nc»sctl businessman. However much lie 
might have begrudged Mayer his power, independence, and compen¬ 
sation. so long as MG.M renuincKl prosperous, he had little warrant to 
criticize Xtayers performance or trim his sails. More, the stockholders 
wouldirt have let him Mayer, after all. remained a syinlx)! of consid¬ 
erable magnitude. But when the studios profits declined precipitously 
m 1947 (in fairness, the entire industry suffered a severe slump), he 
inevitably fixed blame on Mayer and the system of authority he had 
devised, even to the point of suggesting that he had spent too much 
time on his horses and not enough attending to the stiKlio. As many 
saw It. MG.M had m a few short years become the dowager of Holly¬ 
wood. imposing but tatty and clearly past her pnme She needed to 
be reinvigorated And that was where I>>re Schary came in. 

Schenck had met Schary on the train back to New York after the 
HUAC hearing in Washington in November 1947, and the two. as 
Scharv recallcxl it, hit it off immediately—so much so that. Schary 
later surmised, Schenck recommended Mayer contact him. Mayer 
and Schary. who at the tiim* headed production at RKO. had worked 
togetlicr bncfly at MGM a decade before, and they liad a nodding 
acquaintance from vanous jcwish fund-raisers, but they didn’t travel 
in the same circles and were hardly the kind of men who seemed 
compatible. Schary was a first-generation American Jew from New¬ 
ark. New jersey, w here his father, a mastachiocx) behemoth of a man, 
ran a catering iiall called Schary' Manor. Hugo Schary dreamed tlic 
dreams of a HoIKwikx] jew He often talked about buy ing a large tract 
of wcKxJed land where he would build a home for each of his chil¬ 
dren III the center would be a baronial mansion for him and his 
wife. 

His son dreamed of .show business, and after quitting schex)! at 
thirteen and working a number of odd jobs, including assistant recre¬ 
ation director at a Catskills resort, he became an actor and amateur 
playwright One of his efforts came to the attention of Columbia’s 
story' editor at the very moment Harry^ Cohn had issued an edict for 
new blood, so Dorc Schary came to Hollv'wood in 1932 as a young 
contract writer. (‘"She writes tough like a man,” producer Walter 
Wanger had advised Cohn before meeting Schary.) He rapidly worked 
his way up from B movies to A movies, winning an Academy Award 
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in 1938 for his original story' of Boys Town. When he asked to direct 
an inexpensive film he had written for MGM, Mayer called him into 
his office and questioned why he would possibly want to direct ralhcr 
than produce and why he would want to make an inexpensive film 
rather than a big one, Scharv' answered that a B movie didn’t neces¬ 
sarily havxr to be an inferior movie. The next day Mayer, obviously 
acting on impulse, aske-d Schary to head up MGM’s entire B unit. A 
year later he was working for producer David Sciznick. Maycr*s son- 
in-law. Tlirce years after that he was heading up RKO. 

As production executives went, Schary* w'as an anomaly. Ben Hccht 
called him “the most imbecilic of the producers, the weakest, the 
saddest, llie reason he w'as an imbecile as a producer is that he liad 
some talent. He had to put it in his back pocket all the time.” In 
Hccht s view he was miscast in the role of executive. ”A producer is a 
man who can take over the owners attitude, which is a very simple 
one: make money.” Schary' took a higher, more principled line. He 
always insisted that he wanted to make movies that mattered, and 
when he quit MGM’s B unit it was because he had been thwartcxl in 
making a parable about Hitler and Mus.solini in the form of a West¬ 
ern. 

Schary' made other executives uneasy. He avoided the Holly^cxxl 
social scene and preferred quiet gatherings at his home with friends. 
He was an outspoken liberal Democrat while most of the executives 
were fervent Republicans. He w^s an active and religious jew while 
most of the jcwish executives concealed their faith. And he abhorred 
combat while most of the executives found combat one of their pn- 
mary talents; it was said he never w-anted to make an enemy. I all. 
with a long, horsey face and glasses, Scliary even IcKiked the part of an 
intellectual. Mayer, who often characterized people as animals, once 
described him as an elephant—^“strong, big, surefooted, finn. It fit 

Why all of this didn’t immediately make Mayer as uneasy as it 
made most of the other old-line executives is difficult to divine, un¬ 
less Mayer felt that Scliary* w'as weak and manipiilabic. hven Schary 
expressed surprise when, late in the spring of l^H8, he reccivctl a call 
inviting him to Mayer’s home, aixl Mayer, without prcliininarics, 
offered him the job as vice president in charge of prcxiiiction —the 
first since 41iallK‘rg*$ death over twelve* years before. Some s|K:culaUxl 
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that Mayer was impressed In* Schary*s devotion to his mother and by 
his deep religious faith, though thc>' were hardly the same kind of 
)cu'—Mayer, remote and assimilative; Scharv; aggressive and proud. 
I>anny Sciznick had a different theory. He postulated that Scharv. 
who had trained under I>avid Sciznick, was the closest thing to Selz- 
nick tfiat his grandfather could acquire, since Selznick himself had 
repeatedly retected offers to work at MCM. Schary liad a slight physi¬ 
cal resemblance to Selznick. He appropriated Sciznick's dress, his 
manner, his executive style, his donnish high-mindedness, and like 
Selznick he had been an active creative producer rather than a pencil 
pusher In getting Schary, then, he would be getting still another 
surrogate son. 

But there wa.s another, simpler thcor>* that might have gone further 
toward explaining Schary s ascension: Nick Schenck wanted it. 
Schary was young (forts-three), intelligent, and sucxrcssful. having 
done particularly well for RKO. With his predilection for what he 
called “simple, down-to-carth pictures, the ones about eseryday life.** 
he complemented Mayer, who obviously preferred a different kind of 
picture (Mayer derided Schary $ approach as “realism.**) More, he 
was available. Howard Hughes had taken over RKO just a fc*w 
months before, and Schary, who always insisted on his independence 
and feared it would be compromised under the unpredictable 
Hughes, had asked for his release. The deal was set that June at 
Mayers house Schary insisted on autonomy; he would not work 
within the College of Cardinals. Schenck and Mayer, who was now 
over sixtv* and claimed he was going to retire in a few years anyway, 
acceded Oore Schary had become the new' dauphin. 

“When wc heard it was Dore Schaiy, we said, 'Oh, boy! Ihat's not 
going to be good,*** remembered Edith Mayer Goetz. Almost from 
the start, it wasn't. Scharv, whether he wanted to admit it or not, 
resented having to work within the shadow of a legend and not a 
placid one at ilut (Later, when asktxl wliat it was precisely that 
.Mayer did at tlic studio now- that Schary himself was rcspon.siblc for 
production, he said. “He calls me and tells me what he thinks of the 
pictures.**) Schary saw Mayer as vain, self-involved, unstable, para¬ 
noid. and untrustworthy He had seen his temper during an earlier 
hitch at MCM when Mayer summarily fired Harry Rapf. one of tlie 
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original partners at MCM. for interfering with the B unit Schary 
hcadcxl. “You stupid kike bastard.** Mayer yelled at Rapf. “you ought 
to kiss this man’s shoes—get on your knees.” W^itnessing the scene. 
Schary left the office and ran to the men’s room, where he vomited. 

By the same token. Mayer resented Scharys incursions into his 
domain. To him Schary was an upstart and interloper, and he 
couldn’t help but treat him as a know-it-all pupil who would have to 
Icam from his mistakes. Naturally, the relationship was colored by 
Mayer’s experience with Ihalbcrg. whom he still regarded as disloyal. 
“I had a premonition I would hear the story of Mayer and Ihalbcrg 
many time's." Schary wTotc. recalling one of Mayers lectures about 
Ihalbcrgs greed and ingratitude. "I did." 

But it turned out it wasn’t really the ghost of Ihalbcrg that Schary 
conjured. It was the power of Schenck. The chill began shortly after 
Schary rc'turnc'd from New York, where Schenck announced his ap¬ 
pointment. Schary' noticed that Mayer w-as uncommunicative and 
discovered why from Eddie Mannix, a former bouncer who had be¬ 
come one of Mayer’s lieutenants: Mayer felt slighted by having the 
announcement made in New York. Schary; always the diplomat (or 
the weakling, depending on how' one looked at it), decided to ap¬ 
proach Mayer and express his belief that they were working together 
in common cause, sharing the accolades. Mayer responded by 
launching an attack on Thaibcrg, but his ire soon turned to Schenck. 
“He’ll bring you caviar when you least: New' York and flowers in your 
room w'hen you get back there—but he’s only smiles and caviar and 
roses—and the rest of him is all shit.” Schary' took this to be more 
evidence of Mayer’s intemperance. He didn’t seem to realize tliat 
Mayer saw him as Schcnck’s man and that Schenck was a lifelong 
enemy—the pall over all his dreams. 

When faced with crisis. Mayer, like the Macaulcv's. customanly 
sought solace in his family. Now; with his e.xtendcd famih at .MCAI 
endangered by Schary and Schenck. the two “grave peers, and with 
his own family shattered by his separation, he had no family on 
which to rely—so he went out and created one. Mayer had been 
introdiicc'd to Lorena Danker on the HoIIvwckxI fxirtv circuit. She 
was the young, rcsoiirc'cful w idow' of an advertising exec utive and had 
herself wurked at the ). Walter Tliomptvon Agency She wasn’t a stnk- 
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iiig bcjut>‘ lis IIoIK'mxxxI women went, but she was a woman of con> 
siderabic charm and dcconim, and she fit perfectly Mayer s idea of a 
gentccl/gcntilc spouse—young but not too young, attractive, steady, 
and compliant. She was also the mother of an cicven-year old daiigh- 
ter. Suzanne, which, if anvihing. made her more appealing in 
Mayer s eyes. It enlarged the family. 

.Voiding the pry ing eyes of Hollywtxxl. Mayer and lairena Danker 
decided to elope to Yuma. Arizona. Overcast skies made flying im¬ 
possible. so they took the overnigtit train, disembarked at four o'clock 
in the morning, checked in at a motor hotel, and then went to a 
dnve-in for a quick breakfast. By this time the press had been alerted 
that Maver was about to marry, and thev' hounded the party from the 
diner hack to the motel and then to the courthouse, w here a justice of 
the peace officiated and the Yuma jailyard scrv'cd as backdrop. It was 
December 1948—six months after Dore Schary had taken over pro¬ 
duction at MGM 

Uke his first family, his studio, and his stable of horses. Mayer 
viewed his second family as an aesthetic object—something to be 
shaped and then displayed as a reflection of ib creator. For a time, 
this, even more than the studio, engaged his attention and seemed to 
rejuvenate him He liked the idea of starting over from scratch. 'Die 
first order of business was a home, since the Hcarst mansion in which 
he had lived only reminded him of his period of mebneholy. The 
new home he was building in Bel Air w^.s not only a large, fashion¬ 
ably modern domicile that befitted his station and symbolized his 
achievement, it was also a rather moving monument to the cultural 
aspirations of an Eastern European |ew 

“EvcrYthing was white,'' his daughter Fxlith remembered. "White 
draperies, white sofa, white rugs... It looked like a hospital room.'* 
Tlic decorator, a studio designer from MGM named VA Willis, called 
her in a panic. 'Diat was the scheme Mayer had demanded, as if the 
slightest hint of color would be too showy and declass^, but Willis 
hated it and so did Edith. *^Diis loob like a display window in W. and 
J. Sloaiic or something. It's terrible." Willis wanted to know what he 
sliould do. Edith recommended he paint the living room w^lls a very 
pale green and send to New York for cxpaisivc European and Chi¬ 
nese wallpapers for the dining room. She would take care of her 
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father, who at the time was still living in Benedict Canyon while the 
construction proceeded. 

“Whats with the wallpaper?" Mayer demanded as soon as he 
heard. "In Boston, Massachusetb. you take w'allpapcr to clean dirty 
walls. 'Diat s what you use wallpaper for. And you use wallpaper in 
the dining room?" E^dith, whose temper was as hair-trigger as her 
fathers, hung up on him. but tliat evening when she and her hus¬ 
band arrived for dinner, he greeted her effusively and told her she 
could do whatever she liked to the house. "Yudclc, Yudele," he said, 
using his nickname for her. "You know what you can do? You can use 
wallpaper over the entire house." Fxiith agreed to oversee the decorat¬ 
ing, but on one condition: that he not set foot in the house until she 
finished, 

Mayer had trained his daughters well, and Edith, essentially a pro¬ 
fessional wife and hostess, had impeccable taste. She redid every¬ 
thing, putting up her wallpaper, repainting the walls, coordinating the 
furniture. Then, at dusk one winters day, E^dith invited her father to 
the house for ib unveiling. "I sat in the living room. And the candles 
were lit in the dining room. The whole effect. It w^s a perfomiancc. 
He came in the living room and he was crying like a child." Eor 
Mayer, it w^as the fulfillment of a life acsthcticizcd, though not every¬ 
one saw it that way. Eor his grandson Danny Sciznick, it was acsthct¬ 
icizcd but also depersonalized—not so much an extension of his 
grandfather as a camouflage of him. 

Yet some of the essential Mayer, the Jewish junkman from Russia, 
still peeked tlirough the decoration. In his library, prominently dis¬ 
played in silvcr-and-lcathcr frames, were photographs of his friends 
Cardinal Spellman, Herbert Hoover, and K. T Keller, the chairman 
of the board of the Chrysler Qirporation—the parvenu's symbols of 
having arrived. And on the walls, in virtually every room, were other 
signs of the parvenu: paintings by Mayer's favontc artist, (frandma 
Moses. "Her paintings arc life," he said. 

Settled in his new house with his new family. Maver was once 
again what he most liked to be, a patriarch, which in practice meant 
that Lorena and Suzanne had to siiircndcr to his authority |ust as 
Maggie, Edith, and Irene had had to do. Eor Direna, who was cvcii- 
teinpercd and submissive, this was sufferable. Die real stress fell on 
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Mavcrs poor, baffled adopted daughter, Suzanne. Ihc problem was 
that Mayer, at sixty, remained a V'ictoriaii, ^Tlie degree of strictness!” 
L>anny Sel/nick recalled. ”1 mean, I could go out on a date with her, 
I was acceptable companionship for her.,,. Su/anne and I had 
something called the Wednesday Afternoon Swimming Club, which 
was kind of a joke between us I would bring o\rr a friend of mine, 
male or female—sometimes two—for swimming and lunch on the 
patio every Wednesday afternoon. But if I wanted to go out at night, 
let 5 say I thought it would be fun to have a double date. Grandpa 
would say, AVell, who is this boy? W^hos hi.s father?* ITiere was a 
fairly intense screening process of anybody. If somebody ^wanted to 
take Suzanne out. Ik: would say, AVcII, I’ll place the limousme at 
their disposal.' ’Iliis is fine when you’re thirteen or fourteen, but 
when you’re fifteen or sixteen, you can drive in California, ai>d I’d 
say, 'Grandpa, tfiey want to pick her up in his car.' He'd say. 'I'm not 
trusting this boy to go out with Suzanne Frank [his chauffeur] will 
take them m the Chrysler/” 

Suzanne tned to conform to her stepfather's image of her. just as 
Edith and Irene had, but it was an exacting performance fur a teenage 
girl in the fifties. "Suzic found her situation confusing,” wrote Irene 
Sel/nick. “Her mother, inclined to flatter, kept telling her to do as she 
herself did—say yes to my father, always smile and be affectionate 
My father told her to pattern herself after me. I told her to be herself 
and nc%^er say wlut she didn’t mean.” Suzie finally took a different 
course of action entirely She decided to become the one thing her 
stepfather had really trained her for. a nun 

Meanwhile Maggie Mayer. Louis's ex-wife, was suffering her own 
form of Coventry at the beach house they had built together. Quiet to 
the point of self-effacement, she stayed at the house, occasionally 
entertaining close friends, but mainly keeping to herself, her solitude 
made somehow more poignant by her proximity' to the sea. And she 
dreamed She dreamed that Mayer might someday realize his mistake 
and return to her. She never voiced it that way. In fact, she never 
talked about him at all—she didn’t even have a picture of him in her 
home—but she would ask her grandchildren how' he was. what he 
did. how his new home was decorated, what kind of reception he 
gave them at the studio, whether they liked his new wife—a stream 
of questions the purpose of w hich was unmistakable 
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Pathetic as these interrogations were, there was something even 
more pathetic. She decided to reconstruct her face through plastic 
surgery. "She was a beautiful woman,” Danny Sel/nick recalled. “She 
didn’t need to have anything done to her nose or her chins or any¬ 
thing else-I didn’t understand it. The only way 1 could justify it 

was that on some subconscious level, she was hoping to get him hack. 
I think, or hoping to have him realize that he still loved her.” V\ hat 
was worse, the operation had gone badly. Nothing seemed to be quite 
right, and with her nose covered in ointments, her chin botched, and 
her eyes eerily magnified by her bifocals, she retreated e\cn more 
deeply into herself. The last vestige of her husband’s past, the rem¬ 
nant of the days before he had become a great man, she had acsthet- 
icized herself out of existence. 


It almost seemed a rite of passage for the Hollywood jew. Like Mayer. 
Harry' Cohn had married his young gentile wife, fathered a family, 
moved into a mansion—Im in Beverly Hills, across the street from 
the Beverly Hills Hotel—and fended off threats to his empire from 
those who believed he was aging and vulnerable. But Cohn could 
never settle comfortably into his dotage. His family was a prerogative 
of his power rather than a solace—perhaps he felt being tcx> intimate 
with one’s family exposed a weakness—and he was restless and 
lonely. 

“He was looking for a fellow like me to be his confidant.” admitted 
Jonic Taps, a successful music publisher from the rougher precincts 
of New' York. Taps, a squattish man who talked with a Riinyoncsque 
twang, was unpolished and unaffected. Cohn obviously felt comfort¬ 
able with him and brought him out to Columbia’s music department, 
where he became, in effeci. Cohn’s Sancho Paii/.a. “Wc had a switch¬ 
board that went twenty-four hours a day. No matter where I wnit I 
had to notify the switchboard where I was at because he changed mv 
contract to twenty-four hours a day. And I was glad. I didn t care 

Joan Perry Cohn suspected laps of being her husband s procurer 
In reality' he was more like Cohns beard, lending Cohn his apartment 
for trysts and then covering for him, though laps was also likely to 
accompany Cohn on his womanizing launts. Cohn loved las Vegas 
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In its gaiidy vulgarity; its naked greed, its noise, its liglits, its action, 
and its wuineii. Vegas was liis kind of city; and lie would visit fre¬ 
quently, sometimes every wcekeiKl, with laps as his companion. 
‘*Harr> Cohn was a player with women. I here was no doubt about 
it,** Taps recalled ()n one typical foray Taps had been introduced to 
"the most beautiful girl in the line at the FJ Rancho/ which was 
owned by Bcldon Katleman, tlic husband of Cohns niece, ".\ftcr the 
two o clock show w-c went out.... Iliis girl had on a gray mink stole 
that you couldn't miss We got back to the bungalows, she took off 
her mink stole and threw it over Hk dining room table, and we ended 
up m the bedroom, lire telephone rings. It s Harry Cohn.*" Cohn, on 
his way back to his room, had spotted the mink through tfic window 
and reprimanded Taps for being indiscreet. Taps snapped that he 
wasn't married, saw no reason to be discreet, and hung up. 

Ilie next morning Cohn asked Taps if he could take the girl out 
himself that night Taps said he didn't mind. "So tlut day he did 
something extraordinary. He gave her chips to play with He bought 
her stockings. He bought her a dress ^Pliis was not his usual way, but 
she was so beautiful.** Then tlut night, again after the last show, 
Cohn propositioned her, but engaging in a kind of sexual one-up- 
manship with laps, lie decided he wouldn't take her back to the 
bungalow, fic'd heard she had a house a few miles out in the desert, 
and he suggested they go there. Katlenun's deputy' drove them, and 
when they arrived Cohn dismissed the car What the woman hadn't 
dixulged was that she lived with her mother and young son. Cohn 
politely excuscxl himself and asked her to call him a cab. but the 
wt>man didn't have a phone. "How did you get home?** laps asked 
him the next morning when Cohn recounted his adventure. "I3id you 
see It Happened One Sight —with the thumb, hitching the ride?" 
Cohn answered Tliat was how he'd done it. 

These were dalliances—little conquesb to demonstrate his prowess 
and indulge his appetites But there was in this period one serious 
affair of the heart He first saw her at Lindy's in New York escorted by 
a dress manufacturer named Sam Chapman and immediately pro¬ 
nounced her the most beautiful worrun he had excr seen. Cohn had 
come to New York for a board of directon meeting and to attend the 
premiere of Desiree, a costume epic stamng Marlon Brando as Napo¬ 
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leon. Rita Hayworth was supposed to accompany him to the pre¬ 
miere. but she and Cohn had another of their stormy rows, and now 
the mysterious girl with Sam Chapman sUrted entering his conversa¬ 
tions. 

Taps, taking the hint, phoned Chapman and discovered she was a 
high-fashion model from England who was staying at the Plaza Hotel 
during a shoot. Taps also got Chapman to ask her if she would attend 
the premiere with Cohn, and she agreed. "The next few^ days he saw 
this girl day and night." Taps recalled. "In front of me that's all I saw." 
Two weeks later Taps and Cohn were deplaning in Las Vegas for 
another of their revels. The fashion model greeted them at the air¬ 
port. "You son of a bitch!" Taps gasped. 

Back in Hollyw^ood, Cohn installed the model at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel a few minutes' from his home. Each night he would tell his 
wife he was going for a walk to get the new'spapers, when in actuality 
he was visiting the model's bungalow. One evening he called Taps 
into his office, and there were tears in his eyes. The model had issued 
an ultimatum: either he married her or she would return to England. 
As Taps told it, Cohn begged him to intercede and convince her 
to stay. 

Later that night Taps took her to dinner. He handed her an air¬ 
plane ticket to London and one thousand dollars cash and told her 
that Cohn w’anted her to return to England. Taps took her to the 
airport that same night. Meanwhile, Cohn was waiting at the PoKi 
Lounge to hear whether Taps had succeeded in persuading her to 
continue the arrangement. "She's on her way back to England, laps 
said. Cohn was stunned. "What do you mean? laps cxplainc*d that 
he had, on his own initiative, sent her hack, believing it was tiR* only 
way to save Cohn's marriage and family. Furious, Cohn stomied out 
of the restaurant. It was three months before he spoke to Laps again 

llierc was to be one more doomed affair of the heart in this peruxl. 
but this w^s love of a much different order. Cohn adoral Sidney 
Buchman. Mov* star handsome, Buchman was an erudite 
screenwriter from Minnesota who had attendetl Coluinhia University 
and then Oxford, staying on in England to weirk as avvi.vtant stage 
manager at the Old Vic. Back in New York he began playwrighting in 
earnest and, like so many mcKlcrately successful draiiiatistv. wound up 
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in HolK'uood in 19^0 as a contract writer for Paramount. In 19M, 
when Cohn was conducting one of his peruxiic talent searches, 
Buchman, then thirts-two, moved to Columbia, lie would stay until 
that fateful day m 19^1 when everything collapsed. 

At first blush Buchman may have seemed an unlikely compatriot 
for Cohn. Well spoken, well educated, fiercely intelligent, highly po¬ 
litical. he seerned the sort of man Cohn usually excoriated. But 
Buchman wasn*! only an extremely capable writer; he was also confi¬ 
dent and combative, and he understood, as perhaps only Frank Capra 
did. how to win Cohns respect. Buchman's secret w'as that he never 
capitulated, while at the same time he never got himself drawn in to 
Cohns style of combat. He was unswerving but also tcin^’ratc and 
reasonable—tlic only one who wasn't cither cowed or belligerent. 
Cohn would enter the dining room and immediately badger his 
writers, demanding to know what each had done to earn his bread. 
Most fumbled Buchman said wearily, ‘*1*111 too tircxi to play games, 
Harry. Drop it." No one. save Capra, talked to Cohn that way. 

Buchman's name adorned some of the smartest comedies of the 
thirties and forties— Theodora Goes Wild, Holiday, .Vfr Smith Goes 
to Washington, Here Comes Mr Iordan, Talk of the Town —and 
Cohn frequently used him as a troubleshooter on pictures Buchman 
didn't write. In time he became a producer and then a production 
executive, eventually second in command to Cohn himself on cre¬ 
ative matters But w hile he was rising through the ranks of Columbia, 
he was also ascending through the political sphere of Hollywood. He 
was a charter member of tlie Screen Writers Guild at a time when 
executives were threatening its members with dismissal, and during 
the war. he was its president. He was a founding member of the 
Motion Picture Guild, Inc., a loose confederation of left-wing film¬ 
makers that pledged to make socially conscious documentaries. He 
was active in the HoIIvwxhxJ I>einocratic Committee, which endorsed 
and workcxi for progressive candidate’s. Later, he was a vocal opponent 
of the conservative Motion Picture Alliance for the Presenation of 
American Ideals, and he publicly denounced HUAC 

Among all his other activities, Buchman also happened to be a 
member of the Communist party. On September 21, I9SI, he ap¬ 
peared before HU.^C in Los Angeles. Cohn w~a$ shattered. **Harry 
would have protected Sidney Buchman with his life," jonic Taps 
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averred, and certainly Buchman's situation was one reason why 
Cohn, who otherwise hadn't .shown himself to be a civil libertarian, 
privately groused about HUAC and questioned its constitutionality. 
For nearly three hours Buchman testified, freely admitting to his own 
membership in the Party but refusing to implicate others or to invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. Ordinarily Buchman would have been found 
in contempt, but before he could be cited one of the interrogating 
congressmen, Ronald Jackson of California, suddenly left the hearing 
room. W'ith his departure the quorum had vanished, and Buchman 
was spared. Many believed it had all been engineered by Cohn, 
though Buchman had explicitly asked him not to interfere. 

If Cohn had. it was only a temporary expedient. Four months later 
Buchman was subpoenaed once again. This time he chose to fight 
the subpoena in court, claiming he was being harassed. Twice the 
courb rc’fused to quash it, so Buchman simply refused to appear. 'Iliis 
time the House did vote him in contempt, H4-0. He was convicted 
on March 12, I9S3, fined SI50, and given a suspended one-year 
sentence. His days at Columbia, howevxrr, were finished. Blacklisted, 
unable to find work in Hollywood, he ran a car park for a time, then 
left for Europe, where a decade later he was finally able to return to 
films. Cohn never blamed Buchman for being a Communist. He 
blamed Columbia's New York executives for not letting him work. 

For Cohn, Buchman's leave-taking was a painful loss. He had lost 
more than his most valued friend and heir apparent; he was beginning 
to lose the sense that his world could be bent to his will—the sense 
that had driven so many of the Hollywood Jews, but especially Cohn. 
ITiings weren't the way they once were. Ilic empires were getting soft 
and shapeless. Cohn's response was to tighten his circle once again. 
Now his intimates were Taps, Nate Spingold of Columbia's New York 
office, and Ullian Burns and George Sidney, a husbaiKl-and-wifc 
team—he a prcxiucer/direcior and. ironically, the son of the man 
who headed Mayer's blacklisting unit, she a former drama coach jikI 
now' Cohn's executive assistant. Stationed almost nightly in C4)hns 
cavernous bedroom, where he liked to work, tlK*y kept watch with 
him as it all began to slip away—not. as be had always feared, Ik- 
causc it was being pulled from him, but because he was now tiwi old. 
too tired, and the world too complex for him to defend it 
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Families for solace. Families (or display. Families as a demonstration 
of gentility and status. Smiling )ack Warner had always regarded his 
family as somctliing else—a threat an intrusion, a burden, perhaps 
most of all an entanglement. Warner hated emotional involvement. 
**rve lud self-searching sessions, thinking back to him and remem¬ 
bering my try ing to open up areas of wamith and closeness.*" said his 
son, jack )r., ‘*and finding tliat it was ver>\ very difficult. Maybe I saw 
too many AikIv Hardy movies. You couldn*t handle him like the old 
judge. He didn't throw many compliments to me. Its funny. I 
think he was proud [of jack |r*s education). I did very wdl. I gradu¬ 
ated with honors.,.. But he wouldn’t express it to me. To others. 
Ilien It got back to me. 'Hiat was part of Ins nature. You know, you 
compliment an actor and right away he'll want a raise. You compli¬ 
ment your son and you don't know what he's going to want, so you 
don't compliment him.** 

Part of the estrangement from jack |r. was that the .von was a living 
indictment from hick's first marriage, which had ended in a swirl of 
anger and accusation. Humiliated that her husband was living openly 
with another wt>man. the first Mrs. Warner relinquished her bitter¬ 
ness v'cry slowly, and. w hether she passed it on to her son or not. Jack 
always regarded him slightly askance WTicn Jack )r. returned from 
service after World War II as a major in tlie Army Signal Corps, it was 
actually the new Mrs. Waiocr who invited him to stay m tficir home, 
hoping to reach some accommodation, but ail three were uncomfort¬ 
able, and lie returned to his mother's home the next day. 

Out at the studio m Burbank. Jack )r became an assistant director 
on the back lot. far from the center of power. He was diligent and 
knowledgeable about cameras and anything hut arrogant, hut in his 
father's eyes that wus a sign of weakness that disqualified him for 
consideration as a possible successor Ttie trouble with Jackie is that 
he doesn’t have anv balls." jack told associates. VVlicn he married a 
woman of whom his father disapproved—ironically, given Warners 
experience with his brother Harry's denunciation of jack's own 
nramage—jackie was furloughed to the Warners’ office in Ijondon. 
Unhappy there, he was shifted hack again—this time to the docu- 
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incntaiy unit, where he seemed to fritter his time a»^y in nepotistic 
exile. 

Warners daughter, Barbara, progeny of his second marriage, was 
more a chip off the old block, though that made her no less the 
subject of his disapprobation. Rebellious, spirited, and irresponsible, 
she had been packed off to a Swiss boarding school to little apparent 
effect. Eventually she graduated from the Spence School in New York 
and then attended Sarah Lawrence. After college she spent most of 
her time in Europe, living gaily in the company of socialites and 
scamps. One of the latter was an Englishman named Micliael 
Cabom-Watcrficld. Friends callcxi him “Dandy Kim." Dunng a party 
at her fathers Riviera home, Kim blackmailed Barbara into helping 
him find the keys to the safe on threat of telling Warner “everything 
about what happened last year." (Kim fled prosecution but wus ar¬ 
rested seven years later by Scotland Yard.) Meanwhile. Barbara mar¬ 
ried Claude Tcrrail, owner of the famous Tour D'Argent restaurant in 
Paris. 

With Barbara in Paris and jack )r. exiled at the studio, jack wus 
comfortably unencumbered of responsibility. Jack's brother Harry took 
a different attitude entirely. By the mid-forties he had dccidcxl to 
move to California from New' York, partly to be closer to the studio, 
but primarily to be closer to his daughters. Even being in the same 
city didn't prove close enough for him. He purchased a large tract of 
land out in the San Fernando Valley, where he tried to actiiali/c the 
patriarchal dreams Dorc Schary's father had harbored, .Around his 
own home, he built homes for his children. ITicy, however, rchised 
to move, and Harry* lived there as a kind of Hollywood King Ixar 

Of course every one in Hollywood knew that Harry Wiirncr UhA the 
same patriarchal attitude toward his younger brother, Jack, and every¬ 
one knew how* deeply jack resented it. 'Hioiigh it may have been true 
of Jack that, to paraphrase Gertrude Stciii, there was no underneath 
underneath, there .veemed to be one hidden agenda to his life: to 
avenge himself on his brother and assert his independence. Harry 
seemed oblivious to the depth of Jack's hostility, preferring to bclicwc 
in the strength of family to heal breaches or m his own power to 
influence Jack. As a sign of their mutual trust, the brothers .Abe, 
Harry*, and Jack—had even made a gentlemans agiecmcnt. None i>f 
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them would sell their shares in Wanier Brothers unless all decided to 
sell. 

Selling out had become an option because Warner Brothers, as¬ 
saulted as ever)' studio \sas in the late forties and fifties, by the divesti¬ 
ture of its theaters under the consent decrees, bv the competition of 
telcsision, and by the rise of independent prixluction, was seeing its 
profits decline dramatically.* For somc*one like Louis Mayer, whose 
life was virtually inextricable from the company he built, vtiluntary 
retirement was impossible. But Ma^or Abe Warner had already re¬ 
treated from an active role in the company and settled m Florida, and 
in 195?, when the discussions to sell became senous, Harry was in 
his seventies and disengaging himself from the studios affairs. One 
deal to sell the company had apparently even been concluded, then 
was abruptly canceled when Harry learned jack intended to breach 
their agreement and renc^gc on tlic sale of his owti sliarc*s. 

jack did finally get his revenge. Ilircc years later the brothers sold 
their interest in Warner Brothers to a syndicate organi/ed by the First 
National Bank of Boston jack, however, had made a pnor arrange¬ 
ment to buy back his shares and keep his title—at least, that is what 
Harry believed. ^^Ive got the old bastard by the balls at last,** |ack 
reportedly told another executive after the coup. **He can't do a god¬ 
damn thing ** I1ic brothers never spoke to one another again after the 
buyout. "'Ilic treatherv really lulled Harry,” said his son-in-law. Mil- 
ton Sperling Shortly after the sale, as in a bad melodrama, he suf¬ 
fered a severe stroke He died two years later on |uly 27, 1958. Rabbi 
Magnm officiated at his funeral, and one thousand mourners at¬ 
tended. 

lack Warner wasn't one of them, "jack had just gone over to the 
south of France—just like two days before (Harry s death)," recalled 


•R<K»o'clt‘* .\tt<Kiiey C«ci)triil, *niuiiiKiii ArnokJ. inviiiing the Aiiti Triist .Act. lud 
pressured the studios to peel off ihctr theater hoidinp hack in the late thirties, hut the 
studios refused Now. nearly a decade later. Iiasrnir already been ruled a itMMiopoly by 
the Supreme Court in Mav 1948. and rraluing it was fighting a losing battle, the 
industry firully agreed to a senes of consent decrees, the cffeci of which was to 
divorce pccxiuctiun and distribution from exhibition Ilie grand scheme /ukor had 
engmeered hack in the twenties had been wrecked on the shoals of its own ambition 
to control the industry . 
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William Schaefer, lack Warners executive assistant. "Now he knew 
his brother was quite ill, but there was this thing. And so he nev'cr 
made any bones about coming back." A week later, returning at 2:00 
A.M from a long gambling session in Cannes. Warner sniash^ into a 
truck. 'ITic car bounced off the truck and flew off the road, where it 
burst into flame. Warner was thrown forty feet. His condition was 
critical. 

"I think I'm going to go over to sec my father. I think 1 should," 
lack Ir. told W^illtam Schaefer, evidently looking for encouragement 
before flying to France. But at the hospital in Cannes. Jack Jr. com¬ 
mitted one gaffe by not paying his respects to Ann Warner before 
visiting his father and committed another when he gave reporters the 
impression that his father would not survive. Jack Warner did recover, 
and he was enraged by the reports of his imminent death—perhaps 
because he imputed an clement of wish fulfillment or perhaps be¬ 
cause he wanted a pretext for ending the intimacy. (It was extraordi¬ 
nary how much of his relationship w ith Harry, his own father figure, 
he would reenact with his son.) When Jack returned to HolK'wood 
three months later, he had his attorney dismiss Jack Jr. from the stu¬ 
dio. Over the next twenty years they barely spoke to or saw one an¬ 
other, and Warner saw one of his grandchildren only w hen he and his 
son happened to cross paths at a doctors office. 

.As for his injury; Jack recuperated for a year and then reassuinctl 
his role as studio boss, but he w:as no longer presiding over a studio in 
his image. Production w^s down, the contract players were gone, the 
efficient studio system of the thirties and forties was now obsolete—a 
casualty of few er films, higher costs, and greater independence among 
the creative people. 'Hie studio monarch was obsolete, too. and Jack 
kept looking for scapegoats. He blasted the independent producer, 
"who goes from studio to studio, or works in his Itoine and whose 
"stake is only in a single motion picture rather than the stu<lio, but 
he w'as whistling in the w^ind. At a Screen Producers Guild diniR’r, he 
lashed out at movie critics, calling them "d<mnl)cat bums, and is¬ 
sued a call to arms against the press generally. "It is high time that wc 
in the film industry struck hack. No one strikes back except me. 
When he finished, the master of ceremonies, C»corge Jcssel, askt'd, 
"How the hell did you become the head of a great studio?" Ilic 
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<iudicncc applauded, shouted, and rapped its silvcmarc against its 
goblets 

lake Maver and Cohn and the other old I lolly wood Jews. Warner 
had become an anachronism from a time when the studio was an 
instniinent to translate the )ews* yearnings into film and to create a 
kind of psychological lebemraum for themselves. But postwar Holly- 
w(xxl was like the South after the Civil War—tlie plantations wasted, 
the slaves emancipated, a way of life gone forever. In 1966 Warner 
sold his own interest to a holding company called Scvtrn Arts, Lim¬ 
ited, for $?2 million. No longer head of the stiKlio, he nevertheless 
remained on the lot, meeting friends and planning productions of his 
own. He produced two films —Dirty Little Billy about Billy the Kid 
and 1776, adapted from the Broadway musical about the drafting of 
the I VcIaration of Independence—but neither was a success. “From 
the old Warners people there was certainly a lot of deference.** re¬ 
membered William Schaefer, who renumed as his assistant. "But the 
Seven Arts pcx>ple—they |ust practically ignored you. I think it 
(galled himj, but he didn't show it. It was amazing how he could hide 
his personal feelings.** 1 wo years later he left the Warners lot for good 
and set up in a suite in Century City. 

From there, one last battle was to be launched, jack had gotten it 
into his head that he was going to be a Broadway producer and he had 
selected as his vehicle a lavish musical based on the life of flashy New 
York mayor firnmy Walker From the outset it was a folly Budgeted at 
well over SI million, it too failed—ib director pleaded with Warner 
to close It out of town and spare them all the embarrassment—and 
Warner, bankrolling it for several weeks for appearance*s sake, finally 
retired—not so much chastened, for it was impossible to chasten 
luni, as unconcerned. For him it had never been a matter of proving 
himself, as it was for so many of the Hollv'wood few's; it had always 
been a nratter of demonstrating how little he cared what anyone 
thought 

His dotage consisted mainly of gambling and playing tennis, which 
even at eighty was a passion. One afternoon in I974, during a game, 
he topped, fell, and struck the court, cracking his sternum. 'ITiis 
hme, he never did fully recover. Disoriented and bedridden, he died 
on September 9, 1978, like his brother Harry, of a stroke. His son. 
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who wasn't permitted to visit him during the final illness, was invited 
to the funeral. 


"How could he pick Dore Scharv' over me?** Louis B. Mayer would 
ask. less with incredulity than with anger at Nick Schenck. But 
Schenck. at least in Mayers view, had. In 1951, while Schary w’as 
vacationing with his family in Boca Raton, Florida. Schenck, who 
had a vacation home in Miami, suggested they get together. Schenck 
was obviously pleased. In the three years since Schary s ascendancy, 
MGM had improved ib performance markedly, and now' he was 
about to be rewarded. Over lunch Schenck offered to extend his con¬ 
tract another six years. More, he offered him stock options in the 
company. Schenck told him that Mayer had concurred in all of tins 
but that Schenck had reserved the right to tell Schary the news. 

"What would you do if you were me and you wanted or had to 
retire? Be honest.** Mayer asked Schary' back in Hollywood, the im¬ 
plications of the new contract clear. Schary waved off answering, but 
Mayer persisted. Reluctantly Schary suggested he would travel, write, 
set up a foundation, possibly e^stablish a fund for needy individuals in 
the film industry'. Mayer scoffed, calling Schary a kabtzen —Yiddish 
for peasant—for suggesting he be humble. "Nobody gave me any¬ 
thing. Screw the company and scre-w the stockholders.'* Scliary 
chalked it up to Mayer’s wounded pride at no longer being the sole 
authority at the studio. 

A few months later, in the spring of 1951. Schary was again in 
Mayer’s office for some routine matters when the phone rang and 
Mayer answered, listening. Mayer fixed his eyes sternly on Schary', 
who from the* salutation assumed the caller was Rolx^rt Rubin, 
MGM’s counsel and an associate of Mayer's since the Alco days "I 
have no intention of talking to Nick Schenck. Mayer said. Hicrc wa.v 
a pause while Mayer listened. "Ne*ver. Bob, never You can tell Mr 
Nicholas Schenck that he and l>ore Schary can take the studio and 
choke on it.** Schary sUkkI there dumbfounded "Sit down and I'll tell 
you everything, you little kike.** Mayer commanded. But Sehary was 
already out of the office and on his way to call his altornev and 
Schenck. 
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SchciK'k tried to iiiollifv luni« asking him to return to Mayers of- 
ficc and see if he could reach some kind of accommcxlatiun with 
him Schars; alwa\ii conciliatory, agreed, hut Maver again lacerated 
him, and Scharv said, B., I vc been through this before, and 
yoirre too old a man for me to fight with. Tin leaving " Still un- 
cxrtain what was transpiring Ijetween Schenck and Mayer, Scharv 
dex idl'd to go. home Tlie next morning Mayer announced his resig¬ 
nation from MC»M Me promised tliat his carexr would resume *^at a 
studio and lUKlcr condihons where I shall have the right to make the 
light kind of pictures—decent, wholesome pictures for Americans 
and for people throughout tlic world who want and nccd^this type of 
entertainment ** 

For Schcnck it had always been a matter of power lor Mayer it 
was something much deeper — a matter of morality, really, \\1iat he 
was fighting for was not |ust whether he or Scharv made tlic movies, 
not |ust whether Sclienck placrd the balance t»f power on his or 
Scharv’s side Maver was fighting for his vision of the world, fully 
rc*ali/ing it was rapidly fading Scharv was simply the symbol of the 
forces that threatened it. “Scharv had become the message maker, “ 
recalled producer I’andro Bemian “lie was more than most of us 
determined to make mi^sagcs on tfie screen We were all doing it. but 
he lived for it. And Maser was not tfic message man. Iliat s where the 
tensions really were.** “I know what tlic audience wants,** Mayer fold 
a reporter shortly before his resignation, sneering at Schary s hlicral 
realism **.\ndy Hardy Sentimentahtv! Wirafs wrong with it? lane! 
CxKxl uid-bshioned romance. Is it bad? It entertains It brings the 
aiKiiencc to the box office.** 

I wci days after the resignation, the MGM brass met in Chicago, 
midway between the Fast and West, to cliart the company ^ course 
without Mayer Afterward, Schcnck asked them to leave the room so 
be could have a word with Scharv “He showed me a letter Maver had 
written him in which Mayer had laid it on the line that he was tired 
of Dure Sciiary usurping authority and getting credit for his work, and 
that Schcnck had to make up his mind: it was citlR*r Mayer or Scharv 
Ilicn he showed n>c his response, which was tliat he had gone over 
the recxirds. and if Maver was forcing a flat choice, he just had to opt 
for Scharv ** Schary protested that if he had known, he might have 
been able to pacifv the old man. “No,** Schenck said, “that was mi- 
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posNibIc because he doesn't like you.” So Mayer had left the studio he 
had created and loved. 

Louis B Mayer in exile was like Napoleon on KIba. At first he had 
planned to become an independent prcxlucer. He purchased the film 
rights to the musical Paint Your Wagon and had commissioned a 
script for a movie of )oseph and his brethren, but he hadn’t really 
produced films since his dayii with Anita Stewart, and he didn’t really 
have the temperament to supervise logistics. He was a weaver of 
dreams, an orchestrator, a facilitator, an agenda setter. None of these 
plans bore fruit, rherc was also a rumor that he would take over 
Warner Brothers when Abe, Harry, and jack were negotiating a sale, 
but this was aborted, too. A year later he was offered a position in a 
company promoting a new widescreen process called Cinerama. He 
accepted, but the process never moved beyond novelty, and he wound 
up settling his contraci for a substantial sum. 

For a time horses piqued his interest again. In 1947 he liad auc- 
tioncxl all his thoroughbreds to satisfy his divorce settlement with 
Maggie and had sold his beloved ranch to the Mormon church. * A 
few months after leaving MGM, he purchased S?00,000 worth of 
yearlings, which he boarded in Kentucky, and in September he 
bought a piece of joe Schcnck*s share in the Del Mar I'urf Club. But 
even here there wasn't quite the same zeal as before. Without his 
studio he was a lost, forlorn man—“like Knute Rockne without a 
football team to coach,** observed David Selznick, liis former soii-in- 
law. “Maybe he felt he could not associate with the big men of other 
industries w ithout a big position of his ow n.** 

“Once he left MCM,** reincmbcred Danny Selznick, “loneliness 
became a theme in his life again because he didn’t liavc the same 
degrc*e of friends, the same degree of social activity, and so, again, 
you were aware of the loneliness. It immediately manifested itself in 
his restlessness. He would pace. Watch Iclcvision. C*ct up from the 
television set. Sit back down in front of the television Since Ins 

the auction. Ned Cronin of tlic Ijo* .An^n tiffin urofe. Ma^ei ut llicre 

quicflv, with hn lK,*ad douti. lislcnini; infenlU to die Miicsong bcdbin td tlic jikIkmi* 
cer* vtiKre He lifted his head once in j iiliile to ga/c ckmn tlie platiniiin glon 
of ipotlighti ulicrc hii horses vierc icoing undri flic liamnici I In eves Here 
mirrored with mist “ (t)lH^cd in lliiinphrcs S Kmnn with Raleigh Bninmghv hair 
Exchangr: RicollKtiont of a Ijfr wfth I tone* I’New lofk. p i 
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emotions... uxTc on the surface, you’d see it in an instant Other 
pctiplc would be able to disj;uisc their loneliness cleverly. With him. 
whatever he was feeling was always evident.” Writer Daniel Kuchs 
remembered seeing him at a party. **idling by himself on tlie fringes 
now. no one any longer obligatcxJ to listen to him.** Lillian Bums 
brought Fuchs mcr to intnxlut'c him to Mayer and mentioned that 
he hiid written a film of the realistic, imsentimentali/ed sort Mayer 
despised. He **instantly took his hand back, turned on his hcrrl. and 
stalker! off. still liaughty. .still fiercer, indomitable.** 

Ills wife. Ijorena. bore the brunt of hi.s frustration, suffering such 
verbal abuse that his daughters and grandsons tried to intercede in her 
belialf. "I staycrl w ith him for three wevks.” recalled Danny Sciznick. 
"Fm glad I had the experience of really seeing, in a sense, the real 
man. because ohvioitsly I had put him on a pedestal I suppose I 
learned painfiilly the price of being a l^iiis B Mayer without the 
support system.** Hie relationship with his daughters also took a 
strange turn, as if thc’y liad to compensate him for the loss of his 
beloved studio familv. Maver tested them—tested their loyalty Irene, 
who liad dnorc'cd David Sciznick shortly after her parents’ separation 
and had since Ixtrome a succc^ssfiil Broadway prcxlucer. passed. V\ itli- 
out another man in her life, her father could always claim primacy. 
F^ith didn*t. 

She claimcnJ it bc*gan back m the thirties after she had married 
VV'tIham Ckx:t/ Coetz was a voluble young producer with a reputa- 
tion for bawxly wit that hardiv endeared him to his prudish father-in- 
law— later. Kdith claimed. Cmctz had only to speak to set her father 
laughing—but c^en if he liad been genteel. Mayer would have re¬ 
garded him. as he was to regard his other son-in-law. David Sciznick. 
as a rival trving to displace him in his daughters affections. Like a 
jealous suitor. Maser apparently thought he could reestablish himself 
as the prinium mobile of liis daughters* lives by subjugating their 
husbands, and he tncxl. With 11ialbcrg gone he asked Goetz to come 
work for him, but CnKtz refused, and Mayer took it as an affront 
"SiHxigie. did you turn down an offer from Dad? " Fdith asked her 
husband after a dinner at which her father pressured her to get him to 
change his mind. Goetz said he liad. Ttic first thing I would do is 
fire your father. You wouldn’t like that, would you?” So Goetz fol¬ 
lowed his own course, eventually becoming head of production at 
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Universal-International and then a successful independent producer 

'Ilicy had a second mn-in over horses. Mayer had bred a threc- 
ycar-old named Your I lost, which was an early favorite for the 1950 
Kentucky IX-rby. Since he had liquidatexi his own stable, however, he 
ran the horse under Goetz’s colors. As Irene told it, Goc‘tz ignored 
Mayer s advice on how to train the horse, and though it went into the 
Derby at eight to five. Mayer wasn’t optimistic alx>ul its prospects. 
When it faded badly and finished ninth, as he had prc*dictc*d, he 
phonc-d Goetz and blamed him for dashing the dreams for a Derby 
victory. Seizing the phone. Edith came to her husband’s defense— 
she admitted that, like her father, she would "fight like a tigress for 
her family”—then slammcxl down the receiver. 

The final breach came two years later, after Mayer had left MCM. 
Goetz was a liberal Democrat and a champion of the Ormocratic 
presidential candidate, Adlai Stevenson. (Mayer, of course, found all 
Democrats anathema.) I3ore Schary was another Stevenson activist, 
and he called Goetz asking if they could stage a reception at his 
house. According to his wife, Goetz tried begging off. "I no way want 
to hurt the old man.” Nevertheless, when the party' proceeded witli 
Goetz and Schary' as co-hosts, Mayer felt hurt and betrayed that his 
son-in-law would collaborate with the enemy. 

‘i got word: Dad was upset w ith me, upset with me, upset with me, 
and I have to call,” remembered With. ”So 1 called... and boy. did I 
yell. He said, *1 don’t want you to turn your face away from me.’ And 
I .said. You’re committing a cardinal sin. You’d like me to divorce 
him, wouldn’t you? I have something to tell you. Vve lived longer 
with him than I have with you. and there’s no way that I’ll ever 
divorce this man. Remember that.’ So finally he says. *All right, then. 
When w'c’rc out. you turn your face aw-ay * I said. ‘If that's the way 
you w'ant it. good-bye.’ And I hear. ‘Yiidcic! Midcle! Edith Ining 
up. Lorena would call pleading with her to a|X)Iogizc. He ( oiildnl 
sleep, she said. His liands were outstretched for her But Edith, who 
W'as incensed that licr father, in an intemperate moment, had called 
Goetz a Communist, felt Mayer should be the one to apologize. I Ic 
never did. He couldn’t. 

Both realized that the jobs, the horses, the |X)lilics. important as 
these all were to Mayer, were really a pretext for the dc*c|K’r ivviic. 
love. He nccdc-d it—not only Ixxaiise he had kcii aliaiKlonc-d. Inil 
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because lose validated Ins doineslic vision of America. Mayer often 
shared confidences with a Kimian-born endocrinologist named |essie 
Marmurslun. whom he had met back in tlie fortic*s and who 
widely reputed to be Mayer’s unofficial psychoanalyst. /He would 
have neser gone to a rcjl psychiatrist.) ’*llc cmildn’t really love any¬ 
body;** Marmorston told Udith after his death, ‘‘but you belonged to 
him. He created you. and you \serc an obsc^ion with him.” And 
when she chose Goetz over him. as she had to da» he liad much the 
same reaction as when Schcnck chose Schary over him. tier name 
\sas nesxrr again to be mentiorit*d m his presc*iice. 

Maver ctmld never contain his feelings; he iKrcdcd something to 
rnagntfv them, which was one reason he created the studio. Without 
the studio Maver’s personal disappointments ncm found an extraordi¬ 
narily apt political channel—one tlut seernc'd to projc'ct his own 
frustrations on a lutional screen. Wisconsin Senator joseph 
McCarthy was Mavers kind of man Young, dramatic. Catholic, and 
consenativc, he subscnbcxl to the same pieties as .Mayer, and when 
McCarthy launched a campaign to purge the government of Com¬ 
munists m 1950. Mayer bc*camc a fenent supporter. In Apnl 1954. 
with McCarthy making headlines. Maver returned to Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, where his him career had Ix.-guii, for a Chamber of 
Commerce dinner honoring him. “Ilie more McCarthy yells, the 
better I like him.** he told the group "He’s doing a |ob to get rid of 
tlie ‘termites' eating away at our democracy;... I hope he drives all 
the bums Isack to Moscow that’s the place for them.'* McCarthy’s 
opponents were all “leftists.” and he expressed the wi.sh that “tlicre 
was some way we could give every American a trial of Communism. I 
wish it would be like running water, and we could turn the faucet on 
for aixmt thirty days and then turn it off and go back to our American 
way.” 

God was the answer. “If children get a love of Ciod in their hcarb 
thc-y 'll keep that love through their lives. \N h> is it that there are so 
few Catholic exmverts to Communism?” he askcxl Ins audieiic'e. “It is 
because they learned the lose of God w ire'll they were children. Why 
don't jews and Protestants do the same thing?” 

He gave the same harangues to his family and friends “1 remember 
L B Mayer coming up to me early on. w hile the witch-hunts were at 
their pc'ak. and telling me tliat he thought |oc McCarthy was one 
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of the greatest men of our time,” wTotc director John Huston, “'rhen he 
looked at me spcculatiscly. ‘lohn.’ he said, ‘you've done documenta¬ 
ries-How about doing one that is a tribute to McCarthy.'” Huston, 

an ardent liberal, laughed. “L. B., you’re out of your God-damncxl 
mind!” 

“Pm sorry' to have to say he saw it (McCarthyism] in incredibly 
oversimplified terms.” said Danny Seiznick. who was about to attend 
Harvard University, which his grandfather regarded as a hotbc'd of 
subversion. “He was very angry at anyone who deviated from the 
party line—the Republican party line and finally the McCarthy party 

line- I u'as really quite horrified to learn that he had personally 

supportc*d Joe McCarthy, had sent money to Joe McCarthy.... But 
he really felt that if you didn’t understand his point of view' about this, 
you were not loyal to your country.” 

But however much he invoked it—and he invoked it frequently— 
patriotism wasn’t really the point, cither. As in his blowout with 
Scliary; the point w as loyalty to a certain kind of world—the world of 
Andy Hardy and Homer Macaulcy; the world of homespun truths, 
strong families, beloved mothers, and virtuous children, the world of 
religion and high morals. In the end, it was this world, his world, that 
he was trying to protcet from the leftists, freethinkers, cynics, and 
realists who were already destroying it. McCarthy was just another 
stalwart trying to hold the line against these modem demons. In the 
end. they would both lose. 


TTioiigh it was a purveyor of sentiment, Hollywood itself was. as 
Mayer learned, a notoriously unsentimental place. Wlicn one had 
fallen from power, he int*v'itably fell from gracx* as well. Iwmslicd and 
forgotten. It happcnc*d to virtually all the HoIlywxKicI Jew's. Luckier 
than most. Carl I.acmmlc. who had fought the Fxliwni I rust and 
founded Universal, had taken what he callcxi a pcmianent vacation 
after selling out in 1956, With a fortune eslimatcvl at S4 million, he 
spent his time dandling his grandchildren, playing cards, and iK'tting 
at the races. On September 25. 1959. he went for a dnvc to c-scapt' 
the suffocating heat. \V4icn he rctiimctl lie said he felt wobbis ainl 
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retired tn bed llie next morning he suffered tlic first of three heart 
attacks. I he last, that evening, proved fatal 

.\s for junior I^eninile, Carls son, he never worked m Hollyw'ood 
again. \ hypochondriac of legendary profMirtions, he seldom left the 
city, believing that he would die if he didn't sleep in his own bed. "He 
had a shelf this big w ith pills,** recalled a friend, ^‘aiid he always had a 
bodyguard. It dcstrmc’d him.” Anotlicr rcmcmiKTcd that he had a 
dread of physical contact, instructing his barber never to touch his 
ears. I>rspite a reputation as a lady-killer, be never married. (‘'No 
woman in her right mind would lie likely to marry him,” admitted 
Sam Marx, a friend.) He lived alone m his father's iiiaiisiun, where, 
even after he was severely disabled by a degenerative muscle disease 
and confined to a wheelchair, he clung to one ritual: every New 
Year's Day he hostc'd a big Rose Bow l party for a huiidrtxl or so of his 
cronies. 

Verv few of the old HoIIvxvckxI )cw’s went into the night as gently, 
\\ illiam Kox, who had been undone by the stix k market collapse 
when he was on the verge of snatching MCM, vowed to rc'gain hi.s 
empire. *''rhc*y fomied a con.spirac'y to dnve me out of my business,” 
lie complained to the Senate Ranking and Currency Subcommittee 
investigating Wall Street lb which one of his alleged tonnentors rc- 
plicxl that Fox was suffering from ‘'ctmspiracy hallucinations.” Fox 
fought back. In (ktober 19)4 he won a suit against six motion picture 
companies, including MCM, for infringing on patents he claimed he 
owned for the standard optical sound process that all the studios were 
using for their talking pictures. "Mr Fox is now not only in a position 
to fix royalties to suit himself,” said one newspaper report, "hut can 
virtually dictate to motion picture companies to admit him in activr 
p;ir1icipation in their affairs ” 'Hiat was precisely what he had m 
mind He soon announced that he would be returning to production, 
itsmg movies "as an influence for good.” 

His victory', however, was short-lived. Six months later the Su¬ 
preme Onirt held his patents invalid. W ithout them he was no longer 
a threat. He tried valiantly to .stave off the merger of his old company 
Fox Pictures and I wenticth Century—a merger being engineered by 
the Chase National Bank, which had wrcMcd Fox’s companv from 
him—blit the attempt failed. .Ml told, he had spent over SI million 
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in legal fees from 1950 to 19?4. In September I9?5 he received an¬ 
other blow: the government demanded $3.5 million in back taxes. 
His only recourse vv^s to declare bankruptcy. 

But hox was, as H. I,. Mencken characterized him. a "very slippery 
fellow.” Rather than leave his bankruptcy proceedings to chance, he 
and his attorney decided to confer with the hankmptcy judge. ). War¬ 
ren Davis. Davis listened sympathetically, but he had a problem of his 
own. His daughter was getting married, and he needed $15,000. Fox 
sent the money through his attorney. A few months later the judge 
had another request. Could Fox possibly loan him $12,500 more? 
Iliis time Fox came personally to Philadelphia with Iwrlve onc- 
thousand-dollar bills folded into a ncwT»papcr. In the hallway of a 
building, he handed Davis the money', llic gov^nment later traced 
five of the bills from the Philadelphia Federal Reserve to an Atlantic 
City' bank and then to the account of Davis's daughter in Florida. 
Fox w'as charged with conspiracy to obstruct justice and defraud tire 
government. He pleadc*d guilty and was sentenced to one year in 
prison. 

On May 3, 1943, after serving five months and seventeen days of 
his sentence, William Fox was paroled from the Northeastern Peni¬ 
tentiary in Lewisburg. Pennsylvania. Iliongh sixty-five years old and 
kept alive by insulin, he was far from broken. "I started with nothing 
and I'm not afraid to try' again,” he told a reporter. He had. in fact, 
taken an option on 1,500 acres in California and was planning to 
build a new studio. "He never said a word about if (jail),” s^iid his 
niece Angela Fox Dunn. "I got the feeling that this man was a giant 
and that it was a temporary' setback he was suffering..,. Fox kept the 
imperial attitude to the end.” 

Of course the studio was never built, and Fox iit^xr did regain the 
stature he so desperately wanted. Wtakeiicd by a stroke, lie died at 
Doctors Hospital in New York on Mav 8, 1952, One day, not long 
before he died, his niece was sitting at his feet as she was expected lo 
do, and Fox, quite out of the blue. said. "Dili t ever marrv a gentile 
Only a child, she was perplexed, but the explanation was forthcom¬ 
ing. "Someday he will turn on you and call you a 'dirtv |cw It was 
his own explanation for everything that had happened to him 

For Jesse Lasky, Ziikor's old pjirtner at Paraiiioiinl, it wasn't a con- 
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spiracy cif icalouN gentiles; it ysas lloltyuxjcxis own cold disregard that 
did him in. After his ouster from Paramount in the early thirties, he 
tried to resisr his career by becoming an independent producer, but 
csen his single success, a film biography of World War I hero Scr- 
gcant Alvin \'urk starring Cary Cooper, had disastrous consequences. 
He had claimed the profits as a capital gain, and the Internal Revc> 
luic Service disallowed it Desperately in need of money to pay his 
asH'ssment. he optioned Mrs. Carusos biugrapliy of her hiisliand. 
opera lc*gend Knrico Camso. and peckiled it from studio to studio 
without success. Finally Louis Mayer, almost as a fiivxir ftom one 
aiuchronism to anotlicr, agreed to assume l^sky s instajlmeiits to 
Mrs Caruso. 

Meanwhile Howard Hughes liad taken control at RKO and offered 
l^sLy a three-picture deal including Thr Great Caruso, Fbullietil at 
tins turn of esenb, Laskv rushed o\er to Mayer with a check for 
SW,000 to buy back the option. Mayer, ingenuously or not, said he 
had to call IXire Schary for approval. ("Have to get approval from 
him to go to tlie toilet," he said ) By the time he hung up. he was in 
tears Schary liad made a deal with opera singer Mario Lanza and 
wanted to keep the property 'Hie best Mayer could do was offer lasky 
a job as co-producer at S^OO a week, lasky accepted, but it was a 
humiliating turn for the man who had oikc headed production at 
Hollyssood s foremost studio. 

‘^I’here was a big nft between the old Hollywood and the new 
Hollywocd—Dore Scfiary s crowd and the moguls wlvo were dying 
off." said Lasky s daughter. Betty "I think that all tlic moguls, the 
founders and tire origiruls. all the pioneers who were still alivxr. were 
like castoffs and treated like nobodies ... If you went to an important 
affair where you felt you should go ard be seen, it would be embar¬ 
rassing. almost humiliating. •.. Dore Schary would just cut Dad He 
|ust didn’t see you. He didn't speak to you. He wasn't polite. He 
wasn’t csen courteous." l-asky became a memento mori of Holly¬ 
wood's fortunes. Hounded by the IRS, jobless, aging, lie decided to 
write his memoirs. He liad |ust finished signing copies at a hotel 
reception when he collapsed and was rushed to the aiKrgcncy room. 
"Religion?" he was reportedly asked by' a hospital attendant. "Ameri¬ 
can." he said ITicn he died. 
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By November 1956 l^ire Schary was out. He wasn't exactly sure why; 
but reports had been circulating in the press for weeb that his depar¬ 
ture was imminent, and when he confronted joseph Vogel, who had 
recently been appointexi Loew s president. V'ogcl told him it was true. 
He was being firtxl. Schary' demanded some kind of explanation. 
Vogel produced a letter complaining about Schary's political activities 
in behalf of Stevenson, about alleged sexual indiscretions, about 
gambling with stars. "You’ve got enemies on the board of directors, 
among the stockholders, and in the studio." Vogel told him. *Thcy 
don’t say good things about you." 

Two day's later, with Schary and his attorney sitting in Vogel’s office 
to negotiate the contract settlement. Vogel was more specific. Schary 
was a casualty—probably the last casualty'—of the war between the 
first generation of Holly'W'ood fews and the second generation, just as 
he had been a beneficiary' in that battle a few years before. "You see, 
Dore, you’re strange," explained Vogel expansively in the voice of the 
fading old guard. "You’re—an egghead. People don’t understand 
that. Those guys on the coast. thc 7 cut you up. Dore—cut you up 
terribly. And then there arc people here in New York—stockholders 
—some of the board of directors—who are your enemies." He went 
on, citing Schary’s community w'ork and his political activism as evi¬ 
dence of his peculiarity. "Joe, there’s something else you might add. 
which makes their ease even better," Schary' said. "I’m also taking 
lessons in conversational Hebrew." According to Schary', Vogel waved 
his hand and said, "lliats what I mean." 

Vogel had never liked Schary; he told a reporter he had vowed to 
fire Schary' some years before when he refused to show Migcl. then 
head of Loew'*s theater operations, the rough cut of a film But the 
real mastermind behind the plot wasn’t VVigel or cs'cn Nick Schctick. 
who now occupied the titular role of chaimian emeritus Hie real 
mastermind might hav'C been Louis Mayer hiiiLscIf. Since Masers 
resignation—and to his profound satisfaction—MC*M had not fared 
w^•ll. After three successful years under Schary. profits had once again 
declined and so liad dividends, setting angry stockholders on an un¬ 
easy board of directors. 

&hcnck. now seventy-four. t<K>k the immediate heat Hie board 
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dciiiatided a new pmidcnt, and Sciicnck complied In November 
1955 he became cluimun of the board, and Arthur l/>cw, son of the 
company's founder, Marcus Ixxh. and for years the head of the com¬ 
pany s foreign operations. asceiKted to the presidency l>oew was an 
extremely urbane aixl cliamnng individual wliosc c'arcer was check¬ 
ered by numerous romanbe imbroglios, but he had no desire to com- 
nund I^oew 5 , had accepted the position only because the board liad 
asked him to. and within a year liad tendered his resignation. 
ScheiKk. attempting to regain control, submitted the name of 
Charles Moskowitz, the comfianys longtime treasurer and a serxile 
ScheiKk man Instead tiK board compromised on V'ogel, a funiKr 
usher Lxrw bc*came cliainnan Schenck was named honbrary chair¬ 
man—an empty btle 

Watching these battles from his exile in Bel .\ir was Mayer, lie was 
lurdly a diMiitcrestcd party W'hetiKr he had appnuched tlKin or they 
had approached hmi. Mayer had gotten himself cnitangled with a 
facbon of stockholders, headed bv a Canadian industrialist named 
josepli rumlinsofi, which was maiKUvermg to take control of iIk 
company. Mayer, whose reputabon had been bunushed since his de¬ 
parture, was thar link with past glory and a persuasive argument for 
board members who had little experience with him. He became the 
ghostly force lurking behind tiK various IxiardrtMmi machinations 

Schary suspexted that his uwti dismtssal was the result of Schenck 
trying to strike a deal with Mayer to avert a proxy hght, and SchciKk 
iKarly conhrmed as much when he asked Schary' to lunch shortly 
after the Bring. Schenck told Schary he had been Bred because he 
wouldn't listen to anyone. "I got into boubic bexause of you, and I'm 
responsible for gctbng you out of this sbidio It was my decision," he 
said casually, startling Sclury, who had once told a reporter that **you 
always know where you stand with him." But if Schenck had hoped 
to pacify Mayer by sacriBcing Schary. he was badly mistaken. A 
month later Schenck himself was bounced after Bft> years in the 
U>ew's organi/aboii. 

Nick SclKtick liad been, as )ohn Huston put it. "the ruler of 
rulers.,.. Schenck never gets his picture in the papers, and he 
doesn't go to parties, and he avoid.s going out in public, but he's the 
rtal king of tJie pack." Schenck himself had bcxii more blunt. When 
asked by a Senate committee wliethcr he was **it" at Loew's, he a*- 
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plied in third person. "Mr. Schenck and the board of directors are 
responsible for it all; there is no doubt about that.” With his power 
gone, he rebred to his estate in Sands Point. In his Bnal years he was 
obsessed by the idea that he was destitute, and he refused to enter the 
posher venues because he was certain he couldn't afford them. When 
he died in 1969, he was eighty-eight years old. 

Back at Loew's, wrangling between the Vogel and Tomlinson fac¬ 
tions continued, while Mayer, like de Gaulle, waited to be called. In 
)uly 1957 the invitabon actually seemed imminent. While Vogel and 
Tomlinson were Bghting to a standoff, each controlling half the 
board, a management consultant aiKl the board's one swing vote, 
New' York publisher Ogden Reid, who had been appointed by two 
investment houses with interests in Loew's, sounded Mayer out. 
Would he be interested in assuming the presidency of Loew's, 
Schcnck's old job? Mayer, obviously flattered, agreed to take it under 
advisement, though by this point he had already received vindication. 
The next day, according to one account. Mayer told Reid he would 
not become president. 

Theories differed as to why Mayer Bnally refused to take control— 
tliat he was tired of the squabbling and didn't w^nt to hav e to defend 
his own flanks from counterattacks by Vbgcl; that it was never the 
presidency^ of Loew's tJiat had really interested him, only the com¬ 
mand of the studio in Hollywood, which was now no longer the 
wonderful extended family it had once been; that he rcali/cxl he was 
too old to run the company; that it would have all been fruitless 
anyway. "He couldn't be happy without MGM,” observed Danny 
Seiznick about his grandfather's efforts to win control. But in the end 
he couldn't be happy with it cither. MGM had changed irrevocably. 
So had Mayer. 

That summer he became ill, checking into the Stanford University' 
Hospital for an extensive battery' of tests. He returned to Ix)' Angeles, 
apparently without a diagnosis, but within days he was back in the 
hospital, this time at the UCLA Medical Center Maver had always 
been fanatical about his health—he would often get a complete phys¬ 
ical in one city only to have the procc<lurc repeated in another—and 
he told his daughter Irene that he was only there for a rontiiK 
checkup. As tlic stay stretched into weeb. howevrr. Maver asked 
Irene to engage an eminent specialist from Harvard nam«l Sidney 
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Farbcr, which >hc did While Karbci examined the case, Irene, ciKik- 
mi; np a pretense so as not to alarm her fatlicr. came to Los Angeles 
licrself Consulting with Ins doctors the next morning, she found out 
he had leukemia, and that it was tennmal 

Perhaps nothing so exemplified Mayers life as the leaving of it. No 
one told him he was critically ill. and if he suspected anything, as 
surcK he must have, he never mentioned it to ansone. Instead he 
seemed to conspire m the fiction that this cpiscxlc. like so many of his 
\1C*M movic*s, would have a happv ending. **111 uustatexi collabora¬ 
tion," IrciK later WTote. *’wc staved away from anstliing provocahvc 
He closed his mind to all else hut getting well, and con^rrsed his 
energies to better endure the nrcTssan tlicrapics. ... I ligh*stning 
though he was. he dcmonstratc'd a self-control that I found extraordi- 
narv " Fnends visited. Howard Stncklmg. MCMs piiblicitv chief, 
kq4 him apprised of the latent deselopmeiits in the liattlc for the 
cxirpsc* of Uh.'w s. laircria endured as best she could. 

Ihe only crack m the fiction was that Kdith nescr nude an a|)pcar- 
ance Pen years before, when Maser had suffered a serious spill from 
cmc of his horses and was listed m critical condition, Kdith had sat by 
his bed in his darkened room. **110 opened his eyes and he grabbed 
me and he kissed my hands." she remembered, ‘‘and he said. *Yudcle. 
supposing I had died You wniildirt base me anymore * It was the 
most emotional scene I was a w rexk " Now. on his dcattibed. he liad 
asked Dr. Mamiorston for her, but the dcKtor didn't make the call, 
telling her years later that she didn’t believe Kdith could have borne 
it “You’d nescr forget the sc*ciic," Mamiorston said “He was going to 
die any niimitc, and vou would nescr forget that scaic." 

lo maintain tlie fiction that nothing was seriously wTong with him. 
Irene had left for New York, but she was summoned mkiii after her 
return Her father had taken a serious turn By the tinrc she arrived, 
he lud dropped into unconsciousness. He died at half-past midnight 
on October 29, I9S7 Hie hmeral the next day befitted him It was 
prcKiiiccd by l>.ivid Scl/nick, who lud offered to nuke all the ar- 
rangemenh. directed bs Clarence Browii. wtittcn by Carey Wilson 
and )ohn Ijcc Mahin, twxj of Maser’s fasontc scrccnwntcn. arxl per¬ 
formed bv Spencer I racy In the organ loft where Grace Moore had 
sung at llulbcrg’s funeral, )eanct1e MacDonald sang “Oh, Sweet 
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Mysten of Life." .\nd Rabbi Magiiin. who began by eulogizing him 
as the vigilant enemy of ~pscudo-libcrals. Reds and pinks.” concluded 
b> calling Mayer’s passing “the end of an era. It is the end of a 
volume, not a chapter." 


Harry Cohn had a premonition that he would die when he reached 
the age of sixts-scsen. All the Cohns died at that age, he said, and 
when his brother |ack, then sixty-seven, died suddenly after a routine 
operation. Cohn’s fatalism deepened. One Saturday afternoon he re¬ 
turned from the studio with his secretary Dona Holloway for his chil¬ 
dren’s birthday parts. (The boys celebrated jointly since their birthdays 
fell just a week apart.) “It was a beautiful day, and we had ponies and 
clowns and everything," Holloway recalled. “We went up in his 
rooms that overlooked the garden, and I was sitting at his desk waiting 
for him. He was standing at the window watching the kids get on and 
off the pony. And suddenly 1 realized he was crying. So I ran oser to 
him and said, ‘W hat’s wrong?’ And he said. ‘It makes me sad to know 
that I will not live long enough to sec my sons fully grown.*" 

Cohn hadn't suddenly turned melodramatic. Scxcral years before, 
in March 1954, he had been treated for throat cancer. Almost every¬ 
one knew w'hy he had been hospitalized, but Cohn. like Mayer, never 
discussed his illness, and even his closest friends respected this. “1 
think he always wanted to be seen at his best." said Holloway, “and he 
had this image as a very' strong, powerful, healthy man. In any ease, 
after several operations he appeared to have beaten it and rcturncxl to 
the studio, but he was distracted, enervated, and even conciliators — 
not the same man who had once struck terror in the hearts of his 
employees. 

One example was a minor incident with Irsing Briskin. a Colum¬ 
bia executive with whom he had less than cordial relations. Briskni 
despised Cohn’s longtime secretary, IXina Holloway. It had reached 
the point where Briskin refused to enter Cohns office because she 
occupied the anteroom. Finally Cohn decided lo dismiss her rather 
than continue lo fight about it. He told his friend )oiiie laps in 
confidence, but laps told Briskin anyway, and Briskin informed Hoi- 
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kmay. uho tuhirally asked Cohn for a confirmation or denial. Cohn 
called laps **c\cry dirtv name in the bcKik** for breaking his confi- 
deiKc. and laps offered his resignation. In his prime Cohn would 
base almost certainly accepted it, but now his eyes welled with tears. 
**00 me a favor,** he told Taps. "Forget about it and go back to the 
office.** 'laps saw it as evidence of Cohn*s decline. *‘l knew how sick 
he was. and that was the end of it. ** 

“I ccrtainh saw a change in those last years.** said his nephew 
Robert, who worked at the studio, but he attributed it as much to 
the pressure of ninning Columbia in an era of uncertainty as to his 
health New York kept demanding more pictures, but the studio 
was no longer a fiefdom where Cohn could commission his em» 
ployrcs to make them lake all studio heads, he now had to con- 
tend with mdepeiKleiit producers and pricey talent "He quieted 
He slowed," said Robert Cohn ‘The busmens was getting so tough 
He couldn’t turn out those pictures It was srry hard You could 
sec it It was |ust frustration " 

"Harry and I went to a board meeting in New York.** related joiiie 
laps. "aiKi thes aggrasated him so. that in the airport he fell over 
I1a*n on the plane, he had a heart attack Ihey got him some oxygen 
because lie wouldn't let them land. He was afraid the stock would go 
d<wsn V\c radifx.’d ahead An aiiibulaiicc was waiting for us " Again 
Cohn recovered, though he was. in l aps*s words, "popping nitroglyc¬ 
erin pills like candy** Two months later he and )oan Rew to Phoenix 
for their annual vacation at the Ari/oria Biltinorc Hotel He was 
dressing for a reception lie was to host Later tliat evening when he 
admitted he felt queasy At dinner he t(K>k six nitroglycerin tablets— 
liis prescnptioii c'alled for one—and |oari arranged for a wheelchair 
to Ix' brought to the table Cohn waved it off and left the dining room 
on his own, but his wife did cancel tlieir reception, countcmianding 
his w ishes 

llic next morning, February 27, I9SH, lie was carried to an ambu¬ 
lance and njshed to St, )osephs Hospital. "'Foo tougli,** he told his 
wife, who sat beside him. "It*s too tough.** He died of a coronary 
occlusion before reaching the hospital. A memorial service was held 
three day's later, not in a synagogue or church (Oihn was posthu¬ 
mously bapti/ed at Mrs. Cohii*s request because she said he had in¬ 
voked the name of Christ), but on a Columbia sound stage where 
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1,400 camp chairs bad been set up. Danny Kaye delivered the eulogy, 
which he had written with Clifford (Xlcts*s assistance. "Men cannot 
lx- all things to all men,’* he said, "nicy cannot, unfortunately, be all 
things even to themselves—but in this constant battle of man with 
liimsclf, Harry emerged with a true sense of what you arc and let (he 
chips fall where they may. Harry was always himself—always.** 


In the early fifties, when he was the company’s "grey' eminence." 
Adolph Zukor would sit in his office in the Paramount Building and 
like Scheherazade unfold tales from his past. "He intrigued me be¬ 
cause of the schizoid reputation he had." said Max Youngstcin, who 
was a young Paramount employee at the time. *Tliis little delicate 
man w'ho looked sometimes like a tailor and sometimes like a guy 
whose head would cxphxic with ideas.... I found out very early that, 
come postlunchtimc. he would be sitting in his big leather chair, a 
kind of greenish-brown mixture—a big. old-fasliioned overstuffed 
chair. It almost hid him because he was a rather small man. And I 
would very frequently—as often as I could, as a matter of fact— 
come back to the office, just cheek in, then imnicdiately take to the 
intercom, saying, ‘Mr. Zukor, arc you in there? Fd like to sec you.*** 
Youngstciii would ask him questions, prompting him to recall the 
past when he was fighting to establish Paramount and the movies. 
Occasionally, during the telling, Zukor would doze off for a fcw min¬ 
utes, but he would reawaken with startlingly acute perceptions about 
wiiat was currently going on in the company. "What I did see was this 
enormous grasp for power,** Youngstcin observed. "He figured that 
unless you controlled the whole ball of wax to the furthest extent the 
law' permitted |you were weak)... I know' that he was very much of 
the idea that softness in this business, compromising, being tlie nice 
guy, would not get you very far.** He believed in conquest llicrc was 
no dream with respect to power that was t<M) big for him 

But by this time these were drcani.s from the past. Zukor was now 
into his eighties. In 1948 he had sold his cight-luindrcd-aerc estate iii 
Rockland County to a syndicate that intended to convert it into a 
country' club, and he had relcxatcd with his wife to the Savoy Hotel 
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111 iNtjiilijItaii **\\ hat am I domg?** he* told an interviewer. “Well, I 
come d<mn (to Faramounti every day. Fm here at 9:?(). I attend meet¬ 
ings u here discuss pbvs, or any other policy of the company.... I 
have a great deal of pleasure in being able to study the public reaction 
to certain t\pcs of pictures. Tlien, based on that. I realize what would 
be a good story for the hiturc. and I tell them and I talk about it. I 
don't say that they can't get along without me—maybe tliey could— 
but in the meantime, it keeps me busy three or four hours a day. and 
the week goes by.** 

l\iramount*s president. Baines RalalMii, a conservative and rather 
prosaic man. treated /ukor respectfully as a reminder of the com- 
panv*s origins (/ukor called Balabati “the boy.**), but he was equally a 
testament to how much things lud dunged, /ukor was the last of the 
old lewish buccaneers In 1927, when Faramount was riding high 
and Zukor was in control, twelve of the nineteen directors on the 
company's Ixurd were )ewish. In 195^ two of ten were, and virtually 
none of the board members were movie men. I1ie financiers and 
industrialists—the genteel to which the inosie jews IukI always 
aspirc*d—had moved in Zukor*s own dreams for the movies had been 
rcali/cxl. but in the prcKx^ss most of the Holly w(kxI )ews who had 
shared those dreams had been displaced 

Zukor rolled on. even after hts w ife, l/ittic, died in 1956. “She had 
a little closet in the hotel with an electric outlet in it. which tlie hotel 
didn’t know about,** rcmcmlKred Zukor’s son. Kugene. **And she 
bought herself a two-bumcr unit to put in there to cixrk on—a cou¬ 
ple of pots and pans and things .And that's where she prepared what 
was to be their la.vt supper together ** She had gone out tlut aftenioon 
and bought all the preparations for an old-fashioned Hungarian din¬ 
ner “.And when he came home that night, she had closed the closet 
dixir llierc was no aroma or anvthing He said, ‘Well, we ought to 
go out tonight' She said. ‘We've been going out so much I'm going 
to surprise you.* So she set the tabic in the dining room with all the 
best dishes and everything and she marches in with the Idinnerj. He 
said thev never liad sirIi a time.** ’Hie next day she suffered a stroke 
that ultimately proved fatal, but Kugene said his father t(M>k her death 
“sen* pliilosophically, because he remembered their last night to¬ 
gether.** 

I^inng his salad days, Zukor had once promised that he would 
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outlive all his enemies, and he had. There was barely anyone 
around to remember how rough and ruthless he could be." said Irene 
Mayer Sclznick. Now, wizenc-d and benign, the man who had been 
known for his implacability had become a living monument of the 
old Hollywood—a nostalgic artifact. Zukor enjoyed the status, but he 
made as few concessions to his age as he could. At ninety-tha^c he 
still smoked three cigars a day. though he had been forced to sunen- 
der his daily steambath. At ninety-six he was living alone in an apart¬ 
ment at the Beverly Hills Hotel. At ninety-seven he w^s still spending 
two hours at the studio each day. scanning the Paramount grosses 
every Monday morning just as he always had. At one hundred he liad 
movtxl to a high rise in Century City and hired a young housekeeper, 
but he shuffled out for daily lunches at the Hillcrcst Country Club 
and then watched the afternoon bridge games. He spumed using a 
wheelchair. It took him ten minutes to walk the fifty yards from his 
apartment to the elevator, another ten minutes to walk from the Hill- 
crest parking lot to the dining room. He no longer attended movies, 
but Eugene did and would report liack. 

On lanuary 7, 1973, Paramount held a gala party to celebrate 
Zukor's one hundredth birthday. While Zukor sat in his suite upstairs, 
welcoming well-wishers and dining, over twelve hundred celebrants 
were being entertained in the Beverly Hilton ballroom, which had 
been decorated as the Crystal Hall, Zukor s original theater. President 
Nixon awarded him the Certificate of Distinguished Achievement. 
Charles Bluhdom, chairman of the board of the Gulf 6: Western 
Corporation, which had acquired Paramount, said. “Mr. Zukor ex¬ 
emplified the American dream." What he really exemplified, how¬ 
ever, was the tenacity of the Hollywood Jew's* dreams for respectability 
and their belief in the power of gentility. 

At elcwcn-fifty. three and a half hours after tlie gala began, a four- 
tcen-foot-high frosted plywood cake with one hundred candles was 
wheeled out, and Zukor made his appearance. "I m very grateful for 
this wonderful party." he said, visibly niovt*d. ‘Hus is the best possi¬ 
ble medicine I could have. It will la.st the rest of my life. Rabin 
Magriin delivered the iRUcdiction. All he said was. Well. Moses 
lived to a hundred and twx^nty. Who knows? llieii he turned to 
Zukor, placed both hands on his head, and blewcxi him 

“He was still going strong at one hundred and one, said I'.iigentv 
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**Hc started to fade about one hundred and hso. when things began to 
bother him plmically. His jaw ixrgan to Ixithcr him. his teeth became 
loose.... This was catastrophic w^hen he c'ouldn^t bite into a piece of 
steak. He lud to eat mushy foods. It really made life unpleasant for 
him. He wouldn't complain. He fust wouldn't cat, so he lost a lot of 
weight.... W hen vou cease to enjoy biting into whatever your fasor- 
itr morsel is. that s pa*tty near the end of the line. You can't lt\T for 
anything else ** 

People still visited, and he still insisted on being prcscntably genteel 
when thev did. “He was always conscious of how he looked.** remem¬ 
bered Kugene. “He always insisted on being dressed with a tic and 
waistcoat. He riesrr was seen in pajamas or a bathrobe by anybody I 
ncser remember a day that he wasn't shaved. He w^nt to the Hillcrest 
Barber Shop, and it used to kill me to think of him going there, 
getting into a wheelcliair. getting into a car. out of the C'ar, into a 
wheelchair, helped by two people into tlic barbershop. But he insisted 
on going. 

“When he was right at the tail end. I'd say. ‘We'll be over to sec 
you.* Hc*d say, ‘Well, come over at about four o'clock.* He Bgiircd 
c*sxrr>lhing wxiuld be taken care of. Hc*d be dressed. He'd be rested. 
And that's the wav he passed on. He died in hi.s cliair, all dressed with 
his tie and his shirt and cserylhing immaculate 'Hut's the way he 
wanted to gq.** 


Epilosue 


All lives arc metaphors. All lives resolve themselves into themes. 
The old Hollywood Jews created the American film industry at a 
certain time, in a certain place, and for certain reasons. The time 
passed, the place changed, the reasons no longer obtained, and the 
men themselves resigned and died, unable to maintain their hold 
on what they had devised and ultimately rendered irrelevant by it. 
New men. many of them Jew's, came—lawyers and businessmen 
and talent agents with connections to the new source of power in 
Hollwood, the stars. 

The studios have survived, though fragmented and empty: places in 
which others create visions rather than monarchies promulgating the 
\isions of their rulers. Conglomerates and industrialists have assumed 
financial control in what amounts to a kind of vicarious assimilation 
for the old Hollywood Jews. MCM, after Mayer and Schary, foun¬ 
dered badly and was bought by Kirk Kerkorian, a hotel magnate, who 
auctioned its props and costumes and ocnhially c\'cn sold the studio 
grounds. Warner Brothers was gobbled first by Seven Arts and then by 
the Kinney Company, a parking lot conglomerate that later changed 
its name to Warner Communications. Paramount was acquired by 
the Gulf & Western Company, another multinational conglomerate. 
Universal was assumed b>' MCA, the largest and most poweriul of the 
talent agencies—which was only fitting since its head, Ixrw WasMrr- 
man, was the brilliant agent who perfected the percentage deal, giving 
stars new clout and contributing to the demise of the old studio feu- 
dalism. Harry Cohn's Columbia held out longest against the corpo¬ 
rate invaders. But it finally surrendered, too, acquired by the 
Coca-Cola company. 
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And so the empires have crumbled. I’hc moguls* names have 
faded. ITk* estates are gone and the pouer and the panache aiKl the 
fear. But ulut the HollyuxMxi Jews left behind is somctliing powerful 
and mysterious. W hat remains is a spell, a landscape of the mmd« a 
constellation of value's, attitudes, and images, a history and a msthoh 
ogs that is part of our culture and our consciousness. W'hat remains is 
tlur .\mcrica of our imaginations and theirs. Out of their desperation 
and their dreams, they ga\c us this America. Out of their despera¬ 
tion and dreams, thev lost thcm.sclvt^s. 
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of llie Patents Company For the most detailed, if not necessarily the 
most reliable, see Ramsayc. pp. 46S-72. 

Lacmmlcs reaction. Drinkw'atcr. p. 73. 

"Swamped with hundreds..." Ibid. , p. 75. 

"The Laemmie Film Service attained..." Abe Stem, quoted in Film 
Daily, February 28. 1926. p. 77. 

Ixgal actions. Dnnkwater. p. 110, 

Monopoly of Hicir own Robert Sklar, Movie-Made America (New York. 
1975). p. 37. 

"Began to fight ..." Selwyn. n.p. 

“We rn the Film Committee,L W. McChesney memo to C. H. 
Wilson. January 2, 1915, cited in Robert Conol. A Streak of Luck iNcw 
York. 1979). p. 3%. 

"Our comedies ,.Letter in Motion Pictures. Januarv 13, 1915, quoted in 
Ibid . p. 397. 

"The monopoly discouraged ..." Jesse L Lasky with Don Wddon, I Blow 
My Own Horn (Carden City, NY. 1957), p. 97. 

Exchange outside the T rust, Ramsayc, p. 716; and Jeanne 'rhomas Alien, 
“The D^y of the Motion Picture Patents Company." in The American 
Film Indu^ry, cd. 'Pino Balio (Madison. Wl. 1976) pp. 119-34. .Allen 
wholly discounts the idea that the Trust fell because of feature Alms, but 
she does suggest that Trust members, for whateser reasons, were no longer 
satisfied with ih operation. See also Janet Staiger. “Combmation and I jti- 
gation: Structures of US Film Distribution. 1891-1917,* Cinema loumal, 
vol. 23. no. 2, pp. 41-72, Staiger argues, essentially. Hut tlie Tru.%t broke 
up primarily b^usc its members ^nd more ads^aiitagcoiis ecotmimc 
alliances. This may be so. but 1 think it leaves out the pcnorul. |HVcbolog- 
•cal, and cultural componenb. The fact rcnuins that virtually every 
member of the Trust was defunct by 1920. with Vitagrapli the only one 
lasting until 1925. Economics alone docsirt explain it. 

Unexpected appearance. WinHirop Sargent, a Trust cmplover. quintet! in 
Film Daily, February 28, 1926, p. 49. 

“Wc used to sit around ... * Jack Cohn, quoted in him fAfi/v, Lcbiuaiv 28, 
1926. p. 57. 

"The grandest Amencan-made moving picture " l.3nnkwatcr, p 81. 

"My motto..." Ibid. p. 82. 

"Film exchanges and exhibitors ... * Ibid., p. 81. 

"Knew how to use ... * Max l.acniinlc. interviewed by aiitbor 
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62 Up^iide Krrcfi Ri>bcrt Crau, Thtatrw of Snencr (Ncu York. 1914). 
p 2U6 

62 Rjidiiig ctMtiprfilnrft Nm York TifiMt. Kcbnian 22, 19)1 

62 MofriKt Lmtrticc See Moving Ptetun WoHd. March 26. 1910, arid 

Raimavr. pp S2)-24. hit varying accounts 

6) Pcfsonal betune ScKt^ii. rep. 

6) Wariarc without parallel Crau. p. 111. 

6) “fvir got thf rutme ** Ptlm Udi/y. February 28, 1926. p, )l 

64 ll>r ensuing battle For the best accounts, one is referred to the contempo¬ 
rary trade lounuls. For the moM colorful accounts, one is referred to 
Ranuavc. pp )8tl-8l, S90-9), and Crau, pp )8-48. 

64 "Prnciicallv unkmjwn man * F^torial quoted in Driiiiwater. p 78. For 
some idra of Laeninde t weallii. see The Moving Pictuit WoHd, August S. 
1916. p 919, wfierc Laemmle announces the purchase of his cschanges 
by Unnerul for oscf SI milliun 

64 *‘Hu/ier the hudeet .. * Ramsave. p. 478. * 

65 “I wui iMjdbing for . "Ms father wtu . * Quoted in Uptnn SiiKlair. 
l/pton Sindtfir Pmmh William Fox (Ijm .Angeles. I9))k pp 17, 18* 19 
This book. dKiated to SiiKiair by Fen, is the only detailed account of Fox’s 
lift. To lb credit, it is refreshingly candid about Fox's feelings and motna- 
Hons 

65 "Every penny Ibtd . p 25. 

65 Sased $50,(MJU ffod , p 51 

65 "Didnt tike the butinm * Ramsaye. p 452 

66 Cleared V40.000 Picu release from Fox Film Corporatiun. May 1915 

66 Trsi thoumnd people ifiurcW ** Quoted in Sew YoH Evening World, 

Nmetnber )0, 1912. For more on the arcade, see also Theatre, Mas 1920, 
and Sinclair, pp 54-55 

66 Turned a profit Sinclair, p 58 

66 "A man who is mamed " New- York Evening World, November 50, 

1911 

66 Combining mmies and saudeville New York Telegraph, Urceniber 15, 
1910 

67 *A year ago I tent out 10,000 ** Ibid 

6^ Demniiulagy Angela Fox Duim. Fox’s niece, interviewed bv author See 
aho SitKiair. p 10 

68 Fox’s political conncctsoru. Sinciiir, pp 40-41. Ramsave, pp 529-550; 
Toledo Blade, |anuar> 22, 1916. 

68 * Affluent and dictatonal/“ Undated, untitled newspaper dipping in the 
U illiam Fox hie m the New 5oik Public Library of the Performing Arb at 
Liricoln Center 

69 "W'hen I entered " Press release fmm Fox Film Corponition. Mas 1915. 

69 "I woM looking for an outlet * SitKlair, p 51 

70 */ watched my mother ** AFD 

70 *My mother waenY a bunneet perwn ” AFD 

70 N'rw Yrrrk finarKwn would invite SuKlair. p, 5 

71 Rciigiotu feeling IM , p 17 

71 "Do you mean to tell. " Ibid., p \\ 

71 Psychic powers AFD 

72 "I never wanted to krww SiiKlair. p. 5, 

72 "Til never forget the firvt time ... * Film Daily, February 26, 1928. p 5. 

72 "He had abeolutelv , .* Ml. 
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72 "They loved him ..Stanley Bcrgcmian. interviewed by author. 

75 "I don’t want to be cheated.” Walter Laemmle. interviev^ by author. 

75 "Colorful liver." Samiid Marx, interviewed by author. 

75 "He wot $kk ..." WL 

75 "‘The doctors gave me" Motion Picture, September 1952. 

74 Dias I>jradm. Michael Regan, Stan, Moguls, Magnates: The Mansions 
of Beverly Hills (Los Anplft, 1966), pp. 51-54; ar^ SB. Laemmle him¬ 
self spelled it "Dios," which would mean "enduring Cod," but Ince was 
apparently memorializing his wish that the house survive for hve hundred 
years. 

74 Cambling. New York American journal, |ulv 18. 1%S; and SB. 

74 -At that time..." WL 

75 “Duty ctf/fi " ML. 

75 "He would play cards ..." SB. 

75 Assuming the throne. Lionel White. “Mr. Lacmmics Boy Carl." Ciraerrui. 
December 1950; and undated, untitled clip in the Carl Laemmle hie at the 
New York Public Ubrary of the Performing Arb at Lincoln Center “It is 
said that it is very probable in about five years’ time, on attaining his 
twenty-hrst birtliday. that young Carl will be elected Vice-President of 
Universal Pictures Corporation, which will make him the youngest 61m 
magnate in the picture industry." 

75 "junior was always smart ..." Motion Picture, September 1952. 

75 "funior read,.." SM. 

75 "juniors running this foint..." Director Crcgoiy La Cava, quoted in )oc 
Pasternak. Easy the Hard Way (New York. 1956). p. 159. 

76 "Only then did I learn ..." Sol Lesser interview. Columbia University 
Oral History Collection. 

76 Laemmle recruited a young Czechoslovakian. Frederick Kohner, The Ma¬ 
gician of Sunset Boulevard (Palos Verdes, CA, 1977), pp. 80-81. 

78 "Tm glad to stand ,.New York Sun. October 20. 1956. 

78 Speculation he had lost favor. New York Timet, November 12, 1957. 

78 "I feel sure ..." Motion Picture, September 1952. 

78 "That it one thing ..." Film Daily, February 28. 1926, p. 2, 
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5: BORN ON THE FOLUTH OF fULY 
f someone were doing ..." Danny Sclznick. grandson of Izhus B Mayer, 

M.r« A 

rtomSwiic Etic lohiMlDn iiUwww^^uoib. llnn«t«t» 

iral Historv Collection, sec. 111. vol. 5. part 11. 

jooking at Maytr made me think ... * Willuni WcIliiMn. A Shaet Fimr 
e/nsdrtity (New York, 1974), p-227. it 

rht gieatett actor ..." W'«»' Cocte' '"•emeu'd^ tuthoi 

/»ent in toPandto Bemwn. mtenby J.ilhot 
‘fe was sentimental... ** DS. 

Sr.;* •!.«.««(«.»* (n™ V..E i«i. 

p 77-78; Sdznick.p %. 
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81 ’*Mf father wat not onfy ... * Sclxnick. p 20 

82 X)f coum, / could noi leave our home .«. ” EMC. 

82 XiroMprng and tyranmcat.^ Sclznici, p. 4 

82 Ai tale at 1880, .. Eli Bmancr. *nTic Settlement and Development of the 
|cmi«h Cominunity of Saint juhn.* NW Bruntu^ Hntoncal Society, 
Ne« BrunMitck Historical Society Collections, number IS. 

8S **ln motl people, you can prrmvf..«** OS 

8S **ln%efl tt “ Ntetro-C^kKiyn-Mayer press release in die Louts B. Ma>er file 

at Nea York IHtblic Dbrary uf the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center. 

8S Taunted In <titi-Semites. Crrmther. p 16. 

8S Shameless^ eiploiled. Selanick, p 4 

8S Boston wot a refattvefv common detttnation ... Boston Globe, November 
2L 1*^^ Article states that Maver visited Boston Nvice each year. 

81 /rmr didn’t krsoM' exactly how ... SclznK'k, pp S-6. 

84 Louis **Hasn’t good enough ... Rabbi Edgar Magnin. inlervteaed bv au* 
thor 

84 Vn the srrur that my grandfather ,.. * DS 

84 “Pnee of a tandwich " Maver quoted in Vanrtif; Mav 24, 1919 

84 .According to tfiis version.. • Crcmlhef. pp 26- 29 

84 .VftfMT htnuelf told another story... Letter from Mrs. Llo>d Smith of 
Havertiill to die author 

81 Thr aty where are made ., * Haverhill Board of Trade Ttdingt. .April 
1914 

85 For Mtfvrr. who wot ,,« Selinick. pp. 7-8. 

81 Before danng to open,,, MGM press release in Mayer file in the New 
York PuhiK labrarv of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center 
81 .At Its opening in December 1911,, Account in Haverhill Evening Cd- 
zette, quoted in Carv Catev. All the Start in Heaven (New York. 1981k 

p 18 

86 "Even when I was a very little girl .. •" Sclxnick. p 27. 

86 The grand design oiso required.•• Haverhill Evenirig Gazette, fune 22, 

vm 

87 "Mr Louis B Mayer whose rnsprration, • ** Colanul llieatrc Programme. 

Novembct2L 

87 nboee were happy days .. EMC 

87 Thsofnea/ world will be mrpraed ., Haverhill Evening Gazette, No¬ 
vember 18. 1912 

87 Appanmttv dmatitfied .. Ibtd 

88 Orie bmgraphet tpeculatet ,. Carey, p 22. Unfortunately, no footnote is 
given to indicate on what Carey based this coiKlusion. 

88 He spoke with such dewy idealum ,.. DS. 

88 “He/b/t everything good in him, Sciznick. p. 8. 

88 Sarah Mayer died EMC 

88 "He continued to speak about her,,,"* Mervyn LeRov. as told to Dsek 
Kleiner. LeRoy Take One (New York, 1974), p 111 
88 So deep was ha affsction, •, Selamck. p 69. 

88 *Oo not gneve LcRoy. p 111. 

89 Sometime shortly after the formation ,, • George C. FJliott. quoted in Ha¬ 
verhill Evening Gazette, |une 22, 1940. 

89 "Ijouu was a worker,,." Ibid 

90 **/ remember one thing ..«* E.MG 

90 Birth of a Nation Richard Schickel. D. W. Crtfftth An American lAfe 
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(New York. 1984), pp 271-74. 

Fudging the bixiks. Crowthcr. p. 10. 

“We sparred around,,," )ack Warner with Dean fcnnings. My First 
Hundred Yean in Hollywood (New York, l%5). pp. 92-91. 

Mayer had to turn on,,, Crowthcr. p. 52. 

After he had penuaded them ... Sclznkk. pp. 28-29. 

“/ met her, / met herr Crowthcr. pp. 55-56. 

A month later Metro was in court,,. The Moving Picture World No¬ 
vember 10. 1917, p. 864. 

Selznick moved into an office,,, David Seiznick interview, Columbia 
University Oral History Collection, p. 4. 

Movie industry took less brains ... Ibid., p. 1. 

Adolph Zukor was so nettled ,. . Terry Ramsavc. A Mdlion and One Nights 
(New York, 1924). p. 765. 

By February 1918 ... The Moving Picture Wbrid, Februarv 21. 1918 

p 1101. 

"Watch what ! say,,," Selznick. p. %. 

The most pleasant days,,,"St. Paul Pioneer Press, )uiic 21, 1925. 

"Black sheep of the family Avery Strakosch. “And They Thought He 
Was the Black Sheep of the Family !“ National Brain Power, May 1921. 
Almost every dance degenerated,,, Ibid. 

"! did everything to get,,.," Ibtd. 

"The theatre is the thingThe Triangle, January IS, 1916. 

"You are a great artist." Boston Herald, February 8. 1925. 

"Poured out my heart to her " Ibid. 

"Uncompromising in demanding,, ," Robert Crau. The Theater of Science 
(New York, 1914), p. 291. 

"Mans man." New York Telegram-Mail, radio section. January' 24. 1925 
“Give the people what they want ..." William Rcvtsolds, “Don’t Give Peo¬ 
ple What 'ITio W'ant." Green Book Magazine, .August 1914. 

"Applesauce " Variety, May 22, 1914; Louis Nizer, Bulletin of the Motion 
Picture Club, December I, 1911. 

“My ancestors were peasants " New York Tribune, Febnury 17, 1918. 
Populantv' in Cemuny. See Deutsche Amerika, Scitc 26, Heft 47, and 
LBB, #77, Seitc 7, in the Samuel Rothapfel file in the New York Public 
Libran of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center, and Vanefy. |ulv 15, 
1925. 

"Take up the preliminaries . Untitled news clipping, laniury 8. 1918, 
in Rothapfcl file in die New- York Public Dbrary of the Pcifurming Arts at 
Lincoln Center 

"Templesofari "The Dramatic News. Febniarv 17, 1917 
"Solely for the purpose, ,," Philadelfdita Inifutrer, August 14. 1927 
"I now believe that musk ,,. " Broadway Brevities, circa 1921, in Samud 
Rothapfcl file in the New York Public Ubraiv of the Perfomung Arts at 
Lincoln Center. 

"College education." New Yofk C.^mmerna/, February 26, |92V 
“An institution for New York " National Magazine, circa Otlobet 1920, in 
RothapW file in the New York Public Ubran uf the Pcffomiing Arts at 
Dncoln Center. 

WbckJy average gross. Exhibitors Trade Review, November 22, 1924, vari¬ 
ety, May 27, 1921 

National storm of protest New Y’ork Daily News. February 1, 1921; New 
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York American. Fcbriurv 8. 1925; Sew York Evening Star, Fchctijr> 5, 
1925. A fcM djvn Ijlrt, AT& I buckled to the pressure and let Roxy be his 
old. inhinTuI sell 

lOl) *1 prxmm you * New York Telegram, |ul> 25, 1925. 

lOI Bamey'r daughter . . ** juditfi Balaban, intcf\MrHed bv author. 

101 Grauman pranks. See Adolpli /ukor with l>ile Kmniet. The Public b 
Never Wrong iSrei- York. 1955k p Ih5. Sew York Poet, |anuary 8. 1958, 
and lesse lauk\. |r.. Whatever Happened to Hollywood? York. 197$), 
pp 105-6. 

102 Craurfbffi would ipend houn .,. Warner, p. %. 

102 "^Walking with Sid ** Letter from .Arthur S VAVnzel tn Vanety. Sep¬ 
tember 24. 1975 

102 *Al the Capitol Theater,,. ** Los Angeles Times, |uly 51, 1921. 

105 "Not ordv is the International Music Hall ,. ** New Vci^ Herald Tribune, 
December 19, 1952. 

105 "A hint of tra^y . * Nen York Herald Tribune, Decembcf 19, 1952. 

105 "Wir want the Metropolitan Opera . * * Untitled press clipping, December 
29, 1952, in Rothapiel hie in the New 5'ork Public labrary of the Perform¬ 
ing Arts at LifKoln Center 

105 "What did they think .. * New Vorh / lerald Tribune, February 15. 1955 

104 gurng to put on things ** New Vorh Wbr/d /elggram. March 1, 

1955 

104 *A man afforM., * New Vorh Sun. undated clipping in the New York 
Public Librars for the Pirriorming Arts at Lincoln Center, MFL r n c- 
1850 

104 CaW Ijoemmle sent I'elegnini from Carl Laemiiile to Mrs Samuel 
Rcithafrl in the New 5*ork Public labrary of the Perfonning Arts at laiRtiln 
CenAer. MU. -t n c. 1824 

104 "Could never get enough, . * New York Tinrn, lanuary 14. 1956 

104 liulhwuods name But tee Bruce T Torrence, Hollywood The First 
Hundred Yean <New 5'ork. 1982), fur another sersion Torrence cbinii the 
name came when the wife of land gieeuiator ftaivey Wileos took a train 
back Pant and talked to a woman who dcHTibed her summer home, which 
the called "Holhwood ** (p. 25). 

105 CuMtard applee,,. Pafwin O. Palmer. The Hietoey of Hollywood llloJK- 
wood. C.A. 1957), pp 9-15 

105 Hollywood iteelf want’t invaded,. flW.. pp I90>9|. 

105 Over eevenly production companies... Grau, p. 289; Kevin Rrownlow, 
The Parade ! Gone By (New York, 1968), p 56. 

105 "'There were practreaUv no shops... * William dc Milk. Hollrwood Saga 
(New 5ork. I959». pp 84-85 

106 "SaiU had to be " Selzitick, p. 65 

106 \taking virtue manifest Sec Disid Ricsman. The Lonely Crowd: A Study 
of the Changing American Character (New Haven. CT. 1950), for the 
classical artinilatian of the other>dircclcd man as opposed to the inner-di- 
rccted man, whose sense of idf u mtrmalK fcncratid Pbywnght Sam 
Shepard may base put this phenomenon best when he said of ll^lwood, 
‘‘propk hefcAiave becumcAhr pcopk/they’ie prcfending to be ** Motel 
Chfonidet (San Francnco, 1982). p 42 That was certainly the aspirahim 
of Mayer and many of the other Hdivwood Jews. 

106 "I re m e m ber one of the thing! ... * F.MC 

107 "Wkv are you giving me.,,"" Ibid. 
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Femininity and domesticity. KMC; Selzmck, pf> 51-52 67 
"That Heant admired ,,." Ibid., p, 84. 

*Thr poor but decent girl,,," Crowther. p. 81. 

■My unchayng policy... " Telegram from Mayer lo director Lois Weber 
quoted m Ibid. , p. 69. 

Rubin would $cowl.,, Samuel Ma«. Mayer and Tkalberg: The Make-Be¬ 
lieve Satnit (New York. 1975), p. 51. 

Mayer went to New York .,, Crowther. pp. 94-95. 

"ill bet youd be surprised..." Marx, p 41 Though Irene was the proba- 
We source fur Marx, in her own book she claims the studio visited was 
Metro (Scknick. p. 54). 

"Jf there it one thingMotion Picture News, July 19, 1924. p. 521. 

"He used to get up... * Sam Marx, interviewed by authix. 

"It wai almost a command,,," Maurice Rapf, son of Harry Rapf. inter¬ 
viewed by author. 

"You were always aware ..." SM. 

"All I can say ..." New York Times, September 7, 1927. 

"Sturdy oak " Margaret L I'almadgc, The Talmadge Sisters (Philadelphia. 
1924). p. 146 

“/oe was a philosopher,, Howard Dietz, Danang in the Dark (New 
York, 1974). p. 110. 

Three main interests. Henry F Pnndc, “Profile," The Sew Yorker. Apnl 
50. 1952, p 25. 

“W'e were the first ones down ..." SM. 

"Planned to get all the moving picture theaters ..." Upton Sinebir, Upton 
Sinclair Presents William Fox (Los Angeles, 1955), p. 75. 

One partner in a West Coaxf theater chain ... Sol Lesser Oral f iistory, 
Columbia University Oral History Collection, pp. 68-71. Fox oBered a 
bbulous deal to Lesser, but Lessers partners called him away from Foxs 
office as they were about to ctwisummatc tlic agreement and convinced 
him not to sell lest the wily Fox undermine the entire First National with 
whom they had an arrangement. Fox told Lesser, "You're too trustirig. my 
boy. If any of them get the chance to sell and can work out a deal like I’ve 
oCkred you. they'll sell and nothing will keep them from it." He was nglil 
Three months later First National's franchise lioldcrs for Illinois, Babbaii 
and Katz, sold out to Paramount. 

Meeting with Schenck ... The best and primary source for this account is 
SirKbir. 

Mayer had apparently met Ida Koierman ... Crowlber, pp 127-28 
Reminded him of his mother. DS. 

Speculation about nominating speech. Crowther. p 157. 

Ambassadorship to Turkey. Associated Press dispatch in Haverhill Evening 
Gaiette, February 2, 1929. 

Mayrr and Fox. Sinebir. p. 91; Crowther, p. 148 
"See here, thulew,,," Sinebir, p 129 
"This wxM the day .. ♦" Ibid , p. 120. 

"Loyalty was a theme ..." DS. 

"It didnt matter,, .* Dietz, p. 117. 

"He blossomed ..." DS. 

"He was very <fuiet ..." ^ ^ 

"Meeting important figures,,, Crowther, pp 72-/5. i i 

He insisted on living,,, For years Mayer drove a leiondliand kord Col- 
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uftinift licddj lloppct cmcc joked him miiy. "See thotc can down tiicte? 
Prrtt>, aren’t thevT he said *^cs, and l\r seen too many of tficin, be¬ 
longing to diretion and stars, taken out of there by the financif company 
I'm goinf to use m> Kurd until I can afford to buv three Cadillacs — foe 
cash ” Hedda Hopper. From Under My Hat (Carden City, NY, 19S2K 

p. nr 

119 "f uofiAip goad women... * Frances Marion. Off With Thetr Haadn (Nesy 
York. 19"2 k p 99 


4 BETHT^IN THE OLD LIFE AND TMF: NEH 

120 ‘‘He has two mafor infemfi * "Warner Brodicn.** F'urtune magazine, De¬ 
cember I9S7, p 208 

120 Harry chamd lack Milton Sperling. Harrv Vk^rneis son-in-law. inter¬ 
viewed bv author 

120 (>! another accoMion lack Warner, |r., interviewed b> author 

120 When Harry died |W', jr. 

120 ^'Fart‘talking Bmaduar type Im Rusten interview. Coltirnbia Uimersity 
Oral Historv C^lertian. p 2224 

120 Fruftrated comedian Hal W^allis with Charles Higham. Starmaker (New 
York. l%0i. p 14 

120 "You know, I have a theory * Michael Freedland. The Warner Brothers 
(New Yofi, 1984), p I 

120 "Ho/v cow f forgot ” lack Warner with IVan |cnriings. My Fimt 
Hundred Yean m Hollywood (New York. I%S). p 9 

121 ^He alwavt rported a htg tmde * Wallis, p. 14 

121 *‘Harrv introduced the rahin , Rcwteri uitenicw, Columbia Uimersity 
Oral History Cullectioci. p. 2224 

121 **.Vot 4tn impremve man to meet ** Roslen interview, p 2227. 

121 "^What would my children think^'’ MS 

122 **Beat the Jilt. "MS 

122 “He cared mare for people ** W^amcr, p 294. 

122 “Thu woM one eipenence s ^ Had , p 24 

124 “There nerer wemed to be * IfW , pp 34-44 

124 "Son, youW gomg fo have to fight ** Letter to Warner I wyford. February 

24, 1949, Liam B WanicT P^prn at the American jcwish Archives 

124 "f didn’t dig It 4ft cr//" Warner, p. 17 

124 “He war a little rehellioutr |W. |r. 

124 “Once became w etasperatad " Warnet. p 45 

124 It uoM Sam . Thu is jack’s venion (Warner, pp 49-52) In other ver¬ 
sions. Albert and Sam pitched in with liarry. toining them later, only after 
they realized tbev needed someone with accounting csperierKe 

124 "Saw* the vati poatbditm ,. ** /hid., p 49. 

126 “They went to pimjcs. * Warner, p 56. 

127 “He handed me a menu , Ibid t p. 6\ 

127 “The IhiQueme Amuaement Company Ibid , pp 

128 “Invariably we made * /hid . p 81. 

129 lack usfd to fokt W'llliam Schaelcr. lack Warner’s admini-Uratne assis¬ 
tant interstewcd by author. 

129 lack claiim that he Freedland cbirns Sam gut the idea to bid on the 
nghts after reading a serialization in the Phtladelphta PubiK lodger but 
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gives no citation (p. 20) 

129 They immediately wired.. . Warner, p. 90. 

129 Another story had Harry... “W'lmet Brrthcit.’ Fortune nugazinc Dc- 
cember 1947. 

140 “/ liked you fellows ..." Warner, pp. 90-91. 

IM Artistkally, My Fooi Years in Cennany... See Clive HirschSofn. The 
Warner Brothers Story (New York. 1979). fw a capsule of thu film and 
every other W^amcr Brothers picture. 

141 S140.000 profit Warner, p 92 

141 “Wdmer brothen personally..Fortune magazine. December 1947. 

141 “Every worthwhile contribution.. " Quoted in Brooklyn Eagle. April 1. 
1948. 

142 “Speaking from personal expenence ..MS 

142 “I think it was Schenck...“ MS. 

144 Ciannini. For a fuller account of Cianninis life, see |ulian Dana. A.P 
Giannini: Giant in the West (New York, 1947). For a fuller account of the 
bank itself.^scc George W' Dowrie. “lYie History of the Bank of Italy in 
California.’* foumat of Economic and Business History, February 1940. 

144 “Character was his collateral “ lYirector Frank Capra used Ciannini as his 
model for W'altcr iiuston s honest, sympathetic banker m .Amrriain .Mud- 
nets (1941). See Charles Maland. Frank Copra (Boston. 1980). p. 70. 

144 When Sol Lesser... Sol Lesser interview. Columbia Univcrsrty Oral His¬ 
tory Collection. PP- 28-29, 

144 “I never worry., ,** Warner, p. 102. 

145 “Loan sharks .. Fortune magazine, December 1947. 

145 Following phase one... For a full account of the various machinations 
behind the W^amers’ campaign, see |. Douglas Gomcry. ‘"I'hc Coming of 
the Talkies: Invention. Innovation, and Diffusion.” The American Film 
Industry, cd. Tino Balio (Madison, W1, 1976), pp. 194-211. 

146 “I am positive ., ” Harry W'amcf quoted in General Talking Pictura Cor¬ 
poration et al. V. Ammcan TWephone and Telegraph Company et al, I8F 
Supp 650 (1947), Record, p. 1108, in Gomcry. p. 200. 

147 "At he walked into the offia ...” MS 

148 Sam reported back ... Warner, p. 177. 

148 The next morning. Variety... Kevin Brown low. The Parade’s Gone By 
(New York, 1968). p. 658. 

148 Warner Brothers stock,. . Aha {ohnston, "Profile.” The Sew Yorker, LV* 
cember 22. 1928. p. 24. 

148 “Squawks and howls ” Brownlow. p. 658. 

149 The material on which the film was based .., Robert L Carnngcr. ’Hislnry 
of a Popular Culture Classic.” in The jazz Singer, Robert L Carringcr. ed 
(Madison. Wl, 1979). p. 12. This is the most detailed acamiit of the 
origins of the film. 

149 “Shrewd and well-planned “ New York 7 imei. Septanher 15, 1925, quoted 
in Caninger. 

140 “Desperately wanted the rights “ Wamci, p. ^ 

140 “It would be a good picture.. .” George |csscl. So Help Me (New Tork, 
1944). p. 85. 

140 lack said he quickly agreed.. . W'amcr. pp 174-75 

141 Years later lesset uould claim... Jesscl, p. 88. 

141 Raphaelson had been inspired ... Samson Rapliachon. interviewed liy au 

thor 
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HI Tfcr chttf difficultY Hjrrv Mmmi. m tiild lu Alban blmlcy, Mittah foi- 
mm iHu)K^f>ad. I9S|), p 4*^ 

142 "U a dtMihi iKi btggtti «. .* TYic (a// Singn.** in Souvnur Prugraim 
of Tmrivt Ciamac Mavm, 1927-I, cd Miks Krcuiecr (Ncu Ycifk. 
I97T>, p g 

142 *’/«#. tfuM u a rwmtutmm'^ V^allrf Wani^rr intrniru in Bernard Rnvenberg 

and 11am SiUmtein. The Heal f'lnat^ iNca Ymi, 1970). p 94. 

142 '‘fiicpnf ok^tHm in a theater ,.Nm* York Tima, (>cto^ 7. 1926 

142 U 6m lo/mm itrade Geurgr Mcimt. X)prtiinE Niglit.’* Take ()m, |an- 
uar> I97S, p 12, 

142 “A thvr-dfiwr for perfifction " Wainer. p 170 

141 Sam Wamcii death For arcounb of Sam WamerY death, icc Vm VarF 
Tima. October 6. 1927, p 25. \4n#fy, October 12. 1927, p II. Fiim 
Dtti/y. CXiober 6. 1927. p I; \laficm Pmrttin Nm«. Oduber 14. 1927. 
p 1171 These repurts vary, and it scrim uiK'erlaiii ahrth^ tlie evact 
cause of death ssas a cetebral hemarrhaitc or an alncest on the beam 

141 *1 had a umfiie * Samson RaphaclMNi interviess. Columbia Oral Histurv 

CoUcctson. (tuulcd in Camn(er. p. 20 

141 But ewn if it fatiad om drama See | Hubemian. "Is 'ITir |a// Sinfger' 
CUsod inf the )csnT* \’d!a^ Votn, laniiarv 7-11. 19HI. pp. I. 11-11. lor 
aiKsther atuhrus a1 the him Huherman calls it ‘The blunicst and mcMt 
resonant mcivK liollvatjod ever ptoduced on the tubfect ol AmcrKan 
lews For The /axi Smger u a metaphuric account of )eaisli madernua> 
tian—it dealt witli the seculanaatiun id the reltfious impulses and tlie 
emuiivi enus cd |cuisli identitv ** 

144 "lack u beaefed * Carruifn. p 110 

144 ’‘lewi aie deiermming.. Samson Rapliaebon. *’Pfe£ace to Hlie laaut 
Siiutct’^in Kretifci. p 14 

141 *Fmc/urm now reattzad * Stanley Watkins, quulcd m Bremnimw. 

p 660 

146 Len than a year after The laaa Smeer .. |uhmtori. p 24 

146 By the time the duet had cleared Fortune magaamc. December 1917 

146 Far month* he behaved erratwally,,, MiHon Speilmg. quoted m Freed- 
land, p 61 

147 They called her shiksa |W. |r 

14b "thiforted mith fury * Warner, p. 212- 

145 *i wso hu beard " MS 

149 Though hit divorce hadnt yet been finalized Sew YbHt Fvening loumal, 
Drcember2l. 1911 

149 *Yoc< are the oldeet * Warner rws4onl. February 21. 

1949. liam Warner Papers, .\incncan |cwuh Archive 

149 Divorce To a lurpnsingly brgr degree-^or. perhaps, not fo lurpnung. 
nven lacks exhibitionism—a dis p roportionate number cd the studios 
nlnit in the ble twenties and early thirties dealt with mantal discord— 
mosics with titles like Her Marrutge \bw. A Ijuei Lady, Cornpromiw. Other 
Wbinmi Huaband*. arxl Don't Tell the Wifr In all cd these the conflicb 
between old and new. betsveen nbligation and hccdom. between rooti and 
drrarm. hnd a sexual rather than a teligiocis context, altiujugh die conflicti 
are essentially the same aa in The lazz Singer This was obviously bodi a 
personal and a prcdcsaional preoccupation cd Jack s 

110 "Read il?” Mcfsyii LeRoy. as told to IXck Kleiner. IjeRay Take One (New 
York. 1974). p 114 

110 "Now. don’t you go giving me * IW^ |r 
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Sharpmt lht pir^nm...’ ^iah Berlin. Against the Cumnt. Essays 
rn Iht History of Ideas (New York, 1979), p. 256. ^ 


5: “I DONTGBT ItLCERS. I GIVE EM!” 

151 -He tntoytd playing Hairy Cohn " Quoted in Bob Thomas. King Co6n 
(Ness’ York. I%7). pp. xviii-xvi*. Thij is the onh book-len«th bioeraphv 
of Cohn. 

151 "In the general run..." Frank Capra. Tfce Nome Above the Title (New 
York, 1971), p. 84, 

111 Tve got a man, .William Graf. mtersiewcMi by author. 

152 "He put more people in the cemetery. .Daniel Fuchs. "Wrihng for the 
Mosics,* Commentary. February 1962, p, 109. 

152 The eyei were dark.,,'* fesse Laskv. )r. Whatever Happened to Holly- 
wood? (New York. 1975). p.290. 

152 The reason k.,," l^conard Lyons. "Lvons’ Den," Sew York Poet, Febru¬ 
ary 28, 1958. 

152 Mussolini and nosocainc. Ionic Taps. Columbia music cxecuhvt and one 
cd Cohns closest hiends, intersiewed by author. 

152 “W'hy do you haw the detk here?" )T 

151 “A// of a tudden alone., .Anonymous, quoted in New York Herald Tri¬ 

bune, February 28. 1958. 

151 "Why are you introducing this girlie?" Kim SUnlev. quoted in |olm Kobal, 
People Will Talk (New Ywk. 1986), p. 691. 

Ill The names got to go.’* |ack Lemmon, quoted in Waller W^agner. You 
Must Remember This (New York. 1975). p. 101. 

Ill "/ Honder what he Hants . .Gerald Brtskin, Columbia exccuhsc and son 
of ColumbU production head Sam Briskm, inlersiewed by' author 

111 "They used to come up here trembling.'* WC. 

151 "Crw the public .»Quoted in Thomas, pp. xsii-xviii. 

151 "7b descrilK him ..." Max Ybungstcin. inteniewed by author 

154 "He rated writers ..." Capra, p. 92. 

154 "He was a man who believed.,,’* Daniel TaradasK, "I RcmcmbcM Him 
Well." in Hello, Hollywood!, cds. Allen Rivkm and Uura Ken (New York. 
l%2). p- 121. 

154 "He believed instinctively,,,'* Carson Kanin. Hollywood (New York, 
1974). p. 212. 

Ill Despite his appeals.,, Robert Cohn, son of lack Cohn and nephew of 
Harry, inlervicw'cd by author. 

156 “W'e only had a very limited number,,Film Daily, February 28. 1926, 
p 57. 

156 Traffic in Souls. Terry Ramsavc. A Million and One Sight* (New York. 
1926), p. 611. 

157 Crossed S450.000. Ibid . pp 611-17. 

158 Fencing furs. |T 

158 "We caught on to the fact..,'' Pliilip Dunne. inlerMcwecI by author 

159 Whenever his old partner,.. Tliomas. pp 10-11. Ibm Rubinstcm btci 
became Harry Ruby, a successful Broadway and Hollywood composer 

159 The tolerant tfo//ey company.*, "/hid., p 21 

159 "Hetaught me.*,"Kanin, p. 21L 

160 Their first capital.,, Robert Cohn recalled going to an lulian mlaurant 
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with hn bthci and uncle when Giaiinini appeared '‘And I remember hii 
Mime reason callims him *r>oc.* because he was Dixior Gianmni And 
Harn* Krabbin|> me and saying 'He's fTorfor Giannim to >oii/.. But he 
was God to them ” 

164) 'Twoiides i»eff now t4ii«rftorwt. Capra, p. 81. 

161 *‘Hany Cohn knew eterybody, • •* Howard Hawis, quoted in Kobat. p 92. 

161 *'Booileggen and icemen ” Dure Schar>. quoted in The Real Tinmd, cds 

Bernard Rosenberg and HarT> Silverstein (New York, 1970), p, 128. 

161 **Seedlem to sdv; he wa% fewtiA '* Capra, p 78 

162 “YouW find . " l>orc Schary. Heyday (Boston. 1979), p. 7S. 

16T “N’ery unidte Harry Cohn " GB. 

16T According to Cohnt biographer, ,. Iliomas. p. )9. 

164 *'Hopptn<Capra, p 17 

164 Ihirmg one ttretch. he told a net Cliarles Maland. h'rank Capra (Bcis> 
Inn. 19H<)>. p 24 

165 *”r8e mow wcu lo long .. " Capra, pp 79-80 

166 *A aerref ambition . ^ ” Ibid. , p. 10^ 

166 'Go6n wtts determined,,Ibid 

167 The Younger Generatioa For a more detailed descnpticm. sec Patneta 
Flfeiis. The lew in American Cinema iRInomingtnn. IN. I984)i, pp 
87-89 

168 “Relief fur the fewtr Thomas, p 2^0 

168 **/ worked for him . Lester Ruth, interviewed by author 

168 There were a great mnnv fewt See ICrnncth B Clark, "lews in Contem> 
porarv America Piohleim tn Idcnbfication.*' in ed Norman Kiell, The 
Pivchodmamicn of Amencan fewiak Ltfe (New York. I%7), pp 111-26 

168 “Two little lewt “ Kanin, pp 219-20 

168 “I'm an Amencan .."Thomas, p. 257. 

168 “I r e me m ber now cii o kid..RC There is something of an irony liere, 
since the son of the brother who changed hn name reebimed "Cohn" 
when he decided to enter the 61m business. It seems that what was a 
disadvantage in advertuing was a decided advantage in Hollvwxxid 

169 "To break into the elite ..." Capra, p 105. 

169 “He woM frightened of Capra " Pandro Berman, interv iewed by author 

170 “They all talk about huBineu " Dore Schar> interview. Columbia Urn* 

venity Oral History CadlectiiHi, pp. 17-18 

170 Two BtatuM-huilding maneuvert "Capra, p. 117 

172 "An abeolutely gdt-edged eourte ..Otis Ferguson. T6e Film Cntkwn of 
Otm Ferguson, cd Rtdicrt Wiisoii (Philadciphu. 1971), p. 18 

172 Xj'apra had already made . .* Ibid, , p. 19 

175 Bridging class For an extended discussion of the "cbss>bridging" hmctiun 
of screwball comedy, see Andrew Bergman. VW‘ie rn the Money (New 
York. 1971) 

175 “F^menical church ofhumanum “ Miland. p. 92. 

174 “Frank Capra? Hei the one,, ." Slielley Wmtcri. Shelley Also Known om 
Skidry (New York. |981)» p 70 

174 W^lslicd on a boxing bet !khulberg. Ijfe magarine. March 5, 1967, 

174 If You Could Only Cook Capra, pp. 217-18. 

175 ‘T>6, prior my das " find., p 218. 

176 "Sit. theifudio koddf.. "Quoted in Kobal. p 410. 

176 Tou think thu n idty?" Capra, p 255. 

177 “He enfoyed rt." fV 

177 "You oMi^d iTfiiir..." WG 
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178 “Thnt tell anybody." Tundaski in Rivkin and Ken. p, 124. 

178 When a group of influential California women ,.. V\hitncv Bolton. New' 
York Morning Telegraph. March 4. 1958. 

178 So one time I took the checks. .." Dona HoJlowav', executive secretary, 
interviewed by author. Barrymore never played Scrooge, and Holloway 
obviously meant someone else, but the meaning of the story remains 

178 Hcniv Martin WG. Fortunately Henry survived, and Graf later con- 
vinced him to will the money to a black scbolatship hind. 

179 “/ hear you're doing we//." GB. 

179 “Watch those fags ..fr 

179 “Lived for bread alone." LR. 

179 “He insisted he made pictures, ,." Taradash in Rivkin and Kerr, p. 125. 

179 “I always felt that." DH. 

179 That was his biggest frustration " fl. 

180 "You're an illiterate.,," Milton Sperling, 61m producer, mtcrvicwtd by 
author. 

180 “He called me one night. , .* WG. 

180 “His last words ..Whitney Bolton, New York Xioming Telegraph, March 
7. I%7. 

181 “Because he had expenencesRC. 

182 "/ saw Mr. Cohn do some things.,.“ WG. 

182 “My mother was so concerned. .RC. 

182 “When I came to New York,.)T 

185 “He couldn't believe a writer,,," Fuchs, p. 109. Fuchs doesn't mention 
Cohn by name, but the implication is unmistabble. What Cohn was 
almost certainly referring to was an attempt by |ack in 1952 to seize control 
of the company and 6rc fbrry. Harry successhilly parried but apparcnilv 
never forgot. 


6: IN THKIR IMAGE 

187 "Studios had faces..," Billy W'ildcr, interviewed by author 

187 Jack W'amers day. William Schaefer, lack W^irncr's administrative assu- 
tant, interviewed by author. 

188 “I had some papers ..." Milton Sperling, interviewed by author 

189 They had different kinds of ambitions ..." BWf 

189 "An expensive dream.,," Quoted in “W^arncr Brothen," Fortune maga¬ 
zine, December 1957, p. 110. 

189 "MCM wxu d studio that spent .. •" MS 

190 One producer remembered cutting,,. IxMiii Edciman in lohn Baxter. Hol¬ 
lywood in the Thirties (Dindon, 1968), p. 71 

190 “Mdybe we are cuttiiig our pictures.,," Memo 6nm Ibl Wallt> to lack 
Warner, dated March 8, 1954. in Inside Warner Brothers fl9?5- J95/), ed 
Rudy Behimer. (New' York. 1%5), p. 15. 

190 Timely, topical, not typical " |cny W'ald interview. Columbu Univeiutv 
Oal History Collection, pp. 2051-52 and 2067 

191 He was reflected ... jack Wimer. |r.. interviewed bv authof 

191 “He was the father., ." Bette r>avi5. The UnelY hfe (New Wk. |96:y. 

191 "V'iofmt in his hatreds,. ." Henry Kpliron. Wir Thought We Could On 

Anything (New York. 1977). p. 70. 

191 Once, during hit rounds Fortune maga/me, licccnitKr I ri7 
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|91 thrtr acton with rocthona ** Ijnics Ca|pK>. Cagney by Cagney 

<Nnii Vorfu 1976), pp 55 and 69, 

192 *1 had to fight /of everything * Atm Shcfidan, quoted in |ohn Kohal. 

PeopU Wd! Talk (Nc^ York. 1985k p 421 
192 "I dtd an entire ferm of thefe walkuutt ** Cagney, p 64 
195 "Suddenh, Harry Warner poked htt head * HaJ Wallis and Charles 
Higham. Sfdmictktfr^Ncu York. I9H0), p 2ft 
195 ^I'ake thu /eilow here . / Leo Rosten inter\ic«i; Cdumbu Oral llulory 
CollecticMi. pp 2255-56 
|95 "’lack wa» a f^htened man ** MS 

194 "lack ran to the ttagr ahead cj/ me " Wallis and Highani. p 95 

194 "He once glued the pages * WS. 

194 Pcrrmptunlv cut oH friend )W, |r 

194 "The fight has left tit mark " Fortune fiiaga/ine, lYcccnibcr 1957, 

p 111 

195 "More and wore is the realization growing * Sew York \mencan, Am 
g^ 11, 1956 

195 t^ard C Kohinson's son*s bar mitrvah iLd^ard G. Robitison. |r , 
William Dufty. My Father, My San tNas York, I95fti. pp 72-76. 

196 "The motion pidure prmmtf * Forfune ntagaziiic, l>rrrml)rt 1957, 

p 220 

|9ft "Ran Columbia like a private police itate " |csse l^kv. |t. Whatever Hap¬ 
pened fo Hollywood'* New York. 1975), p. 289 
|9h *Cci/irmhfa wom the mmt ettreme " Ring lairdner. |r, interviewed b> au¬ 
thor. 

198 "No irxinef would he win tfou Pandro Rennan, interviewrd by author 

199 "Fuck her ** lack Cole. Columbia choreagraphcT. quoted in John Kobal. 
People Wdl Talk ^Sew York. 1985), p 605. 

199 "In the mnUt of a ntal casting ductmion " Daniel laradasli. “I Re¬ 
member Him Vk'dl.* in fleflo. Holhwoodf, cds Allen Rivkin and l^iira 
Kerr, p 124 

200 Capra and Vk ilder William Pcehter. Twenty-Four Ttmea a Second ( New 
York. 1971). p 124 

202 "Surpemd when anybody cntiazee * Niven Busch. |r, ’‘Prohlc.'* The 
Sew Yorhrr maga/inc. September 7, 1929. p 29 
205 "Ijttky was a dreamer " Riigcne /ukor. interv iewed b>- autlicir 

205 "The gmttett asperf of leue IdOekv " Roiihen Manmultan interview. 

Columbia llnivenitv Oral Hislorv Collection, scries I, vol 6. part 2, 
pp 74-75. It was Laskv who was responsible for the most incongruous of 
fSiranKiunt*s hirm: Dc Mille s epics. Though Zukor often resisted these as 
gansh and overpriced, they played beautifully into l^sky s sense of gran- 
dioutv and pompnnitv 

205 "The trouble with your old man " Budd Schulbcrg. Moving Pictum: 

Memories of a Hollywood Pnnee (New York. 1981), p 55ft 
205 **Wf were alwayi trying to lift publw tatte ...” Wahet Wangcr interview in 
The Real Ttruel, cds Bernard Rmenbcrg and Harrv Silverstein (New York. 
1970), p. 84 

205 "Rumour practice " (^uuled in I G Fdmonds. Big U (South Bruns¬ 
wick, NI. 1977). pp ftO-ftl 

205 "From the estdencr,. " Davts, p. 159 

206 LUecotner to sound Richard Kos/arski, Universal Picturet Sixty-Five 
Yean (New York, 1978), p ft. 
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Western archetype. The archetype also surfaces repeatedly in films that are 
iKit Westerns 

"A mess.** Allen Rivbn. interviewed by author. 

"Papa greeted me warmly. " George Oppenheimer. The View From the 
60s (New York. 1966). pp. 115-16. 

"A very amiable rort of man . • .** Max Lacmmlc. interv iewed by author 
"The place was so jammed with rdattva .. .** Sew York World-Telegram, 
May ft, 1957. An earlier article from the same newspaper cites fourteen of 
Lacmmic's relatives wnrking at Universal (March 22. 1956). 

"Most cYf them were unable to do anything. .Erich vtm Stroheim on 
tape, recorded by |obn Huntley for the British Film Insbtulc. london. 
1955, quoted in Kevin Brownlow. The Parades Cone By (New York. 
1968), p. 476 

"From the time you were signed at MCM.. .* Quoted in Walter Wagner. 
You Must Remember This (New York, 1975), p. 205. 

“Coin he dealt in was talent " Gavin Lambert. On Cukor (New York. 
1972), p 105 

"All the attributes of immense wealth .. .** Leo Rrntcn interview. Columbu 
Oral History Collection, p. 2240, 

"If anybody was good ..." PB. 

"In operation, the plant presents,.,*" “MCM." Fortune nugaeinc. IV- 
cembcf 1952, p. 51. 

“MGM is the only place ." S.M 

“Showing you their last picture made a million .. .* Ben Hccht interview. 
Columbia University Oral History Collection, p. 722. 

“A cold place "* Mary Astor. A Ufe on Film (New York. 1971), p W 
"Here the slogan was ..Frank Capra. The Name Above the Title (New 


York. 1971), p. 118. . .. „ 

"Big enough to house a comfortable little cafe ... N5 illiani Wellman, A 
Short Time Insanity (New York. 1974), pp. 226-28. 

"I don’t think you can be a public figure..,"* loan Crawford, quoted in 
Kobal. p- 279. 

They would chide you,. .** Quoted in Wagner, p. 206. 

"You ie ruining your stomach "SM 

Trip to Italy. Irene Mam ScUnick, A Private View (New ^ori. 1985). 

came in the tar ' Milh Ma>rt Cocte. iiitcnicuxrd b> aulh.« 

‘He wat Iht kmdof man whottdoor.. ' vj! 

(New York. 1974). p. 145. TKough ihu » doubtful if taken ln«:«lh —Wa 
Kovernian was a fcaisomc palace guard—the sense is accurate Maser was 
far from an imperious ruler. 

“Mv boy. I don’t know. PB 

Loew’s complex theater afrangement "MCM. Fortune maga/.ine, ■ 
c^r I 94 I p. 114; and ‘Loews. Inc..' Fiwfone magarme. August 

‘Vh^'"^n^lhtbank*r,catne 'U S 

on CicTtatc Commerce. Hennngs. Moving lArturr and fWio Pmpa 
ganda, September 24, 1941, p 24^^ _ hr 

■A (;fattffark or a Runtania... ( ^lenhciii^. p 11» 

"Movie gueent 'looting •* ! vi<isirs ' Commenlarv 

■/o/e. fitnn... ' l>anicl Fuchs. "Vk'nting ^ Mmics. tarnimenian,. 

February l%2, p. 112. 
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21S “UTwfi you k>uk at the Aiw/r Hardf fmium .. " l>inriy Scl/nicli, inlcr- 
%Kr«td b> aiithcH 

215 "MWioi mcwArn "Astoc, p. |7| 

216 "AftlAirti 0 ^ Amcncttrid».. " DS 

216 "Yo«*nr ,\ndv Harditr BW 

216 **1 would tit nnl (o 6iin * 1)S 

217 1 C Nchd) lion pp 299-100 

218 *’Hr darted in and out ** F Scott Kitzfcraki. The Last Tycoon (Nn» 

York. 1941). pp 22-2V 

218 **11# woi like a man who hadn^t learned to write * Ben llcchl 

Coliimbu Uiinemty Oral Htsloty Collection, p. 725. 

218 **lntfiiirt for refinement * lambcrt. p 106 

218 'X^old, cairn, logtcai. tmperworuii fudife " Sew York Evening loumai. Sep¬ 
tember 14. 1916 

219 ""Sttuatton wanted Cited wi Brooklyn F^gie, September 15. 1926 

219 'Oulberc’i rob See Bob Iliomas. Thalberg iNe%i York. 19691. p, 19 

THomai, tn an undocumeitird sliir>. layi that l^icmmlr let up a pfr»|cetot 
on hii porch for the entertainment o^ rtir nci^borhocid See alto \ni* York 
Times. Septembe r 15. 1916, and Sew >ork Herald Tribune, September 15, 
1916. for similar accuunb 

219 In another account Samuel Mars, .kfoyrr and Thalherg The \1ake-Be‘ 
Iteve Satnh (Nns York. 1975). p K) When in doubt. Mars is okten 
frealrd as the rcliablr source because he isas an acstuaintaiKe of ITuIbcrgs 
and spent a (uod deal o( bmc «ith him 

220 '‘.Mr Cochrane tard you wanted to tee me “ Ixiuelb Parsons, dateline No¬ 
vember 20, 1927 

221 C>ie iludio chief etacted Mars, p 64 

221 Their argumenti, like thetr romance Walter Laemmle. inlcTMcssed b> 
author 

221 "The hoy is a geniut * I!)r Mille. p. 100 

221 Thalherg met Slayer Busies CnnMlier. Ilolirwetod Rafah (Ners York. 

|960i, pp 86-88. Mars, pp 17-18 The source of this «tof\ is pcobabK 
laicb hirmelf. sshom Mars intervicvsed 

222 “Ncm renwin tn a fab " Quoted tn Brouitioss. p 487. 

222 quiet, eaft-epoken ** Pliilip Dunne, inters lemed bs author 

222 ^Feathen on an eel “ Ben Hecht. Charlie, The Improbable Life and Timet 
afCbarlee MacArthuriSew York. I957i. pp 171-72. 

222 "He war alwayt quite thy with her ** Limbcrt. p 106 

222 "yAonderful candid humdity * Quoted in S | Pcielman. ’'FHc Great 

land Invisible) Man.** m Hello. Hollywood!, eds Allen Rnkin and l^aura 
ICcrrCNcm Ycnk, 1%2|, p 76 

221 *Hr wat thoughtful " Dseta, p 157. 

221 "It took only thirty seconds ** ()pptnhctmer. p 122. 

221 '’Smcius/yr began to quettum ,, ** PcTtlman, pp. 78, 79, and 80 

224 "It wat the mmt amazing let-up " Anita Loot intcrviens. Columbia Univer* 
ut\ Oral Histors CoHectKin. pp 111-12. 

224 "Imng isui never tatufied " Conrad Nacel in The Heal Ttneel, Bernard 
Roicnbcrit and Harrs Silversktin iSew York. 1970), p. 188 

224 'We alwayt made a psclurv n’rtA ** Brounlow. p. 488 

224 "There ikis a certainty ** Hccht. p. |7l, "\|y /infer an the pulte .. 
Allen Rivkin m Riskiti araJ Kerr. p. 74 

225 */ think we will put the road here " Quoted in Mattliess | Bruccoli. Some 
kind of Fptc Grandeur i Sew York. |9H|), p. 259 
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“You would be working witA )«our wnter.., ~ Quoted in Btowtilou. p. <87. 
‘‘Mers'yn. / didn’t ask. . . ** LeRoy. p. 121. 

Tlialbcrg’s nilcs. Sew York Evening loumai, September 14. 1916. 

"That was one thing about Stahr" Fitzgerald, p. 54. 

"Between them they created MCM.** l>ivid Sciznick interview, W illiam 
Wiener Oral History library. American Icwiib Committee, p. 8. 

Another compared them ... Loos interview, p. 141. 

"The original guys were all fur merchants .,, ** PB. 

"Man of intellectual content " Samuel Spcwack interview. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Oral History Collection, p. 2. 

Albert Lewin. MR. 


"I could tee the little figure ... ** Dwight Tavlor. /oy Ride (New York, 
1959). p. 240. 

Arnold Sebonberg. Salb Vicrtel, The Kindness of Strangers (New York, 
1969). pp. 207-8. 

“Spare tire ” Mars. p. 86. 

Rosabcllc later married Stanley Bcrgcrman, who became a Universal exec¬ 
utive. but it is likely she always pined for Thaibcrg. and she visited his 
burial vault each year with an offering of flowers 

Thalbcrg's wedding. For accounb of the wedding, sec Lot Angeles Herald, 
Septeml^r 10. 1927; Screenland, January 1928; Sew York Dady Minor, 
September IS, 1916. 

"Why the hell am 1 killing myself, , . * T’homas, p. 236. 

"Reports that I am leaving ... ** New York Times, October 14, 1912. 

When it ended, Schenck had conceded. ,. Thomas, p. 217. 

"He wanted as much as L.B.. .. “ Quoted in Marx, p. 164. 

That evening he suffered a heart attack. Sew York Times, January 9, 1911; 
New York Sun, February 20. 1911. 

"The greatest producer,,," Memo to Louis B. Mayer, quoted m Marx, 
p. 249 fn. 

“I felt an air of suspicion .. . ** letter dated February 21, 1916. in 
Crowthcr. p. 168. 

"Please come tosee me.,Ibid., p. 170. 

"He found increasing resistance ...” Selziiick. A Private View, p. |90. 

New rumon circulated. New York Times, March 28. 1911. 

“Sirtf fe centralized production head ...” Memo from David 5>clznick to 
Nicholas Schenck, May 16. 1911, in Memo From: Dand Sdznick, ed. 


Rudv Behimer (New York, 1972), p. 94. 

"Idealism is profitable." Lot Angeles Times, August 19. 1911. 

Thalberg chote not to exhaust himself, .. As (or Ilulbcrgi ^bng with 
the Marx Brothers, there were iIhuc who felt that his sense cif rrfinemeiU 
tamed their chaos In one critics words, “they bccarne 
considerate, more positive” in the films they made at MC>M 1 Robert 

Sklar, Movie-Made America (New York, 1975), p. 184.1 

Thalbcrg’s illness. See New York Evening loumai, ^cniber 15 1946. 
Vdnrty. Sep«cn,bei 16. 19% New York Evening roet^JeT^embe, H. 
19%. Alio Kwpboob. New York Pubk- |jbrai> o( ihc PcrfwniiHg Arb jl 
Lincoln Center. MWEZ 2844. ^ 

Tm notgef/inif tfie fiffit treatmeii/* Marx. p. 1IZ. ^ 

Thalbergs death New Yor* Daily Minor. Septenibci 15, 19% .No. kork 
Kwnin^/ouma/. Septembet 15, 1956. v..~#v 

Thalberg-s bineral New York Trmo. TiL W 

Icmbcf 25, 19%; Nw York Amoicon. Septeinbei 17. I9%. .Nor >o»k 
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Htrahi Tnbunt, Srptrmbcr 17, \9Mi 

2^5 "I cam€ to * Varwty. Scpirmbci 23, 1936, dateline Sq>- 

Irmbcf 18. 1936 

236 “W6df a Mt of a Hole... * "Ciwry SuiKbv." m F SctJlf Fit/igrrald. Baby- 
Um Unmttd and ()f6rr Storm (Ncu 3'ofk. I960), p. 248 

7: »K)W THt:Y UXTO 

237 "^Ike nch and %'islgar, . * Walter Blutiirrilhal—Walter Lippmann, March 
3, 1922^ quilled in RcMuld Steel, Wa/ier Uppmann and ihg AmgrKan 
Cfnlunr (Ncifc York. 198UJ, p 192 

23? "Utr wtrt nffin^ at a long tabU ... * Fiigenr /ukoi. mtenieiMxl by author 

238 "Ma^h of radntad pfnidenU.. * Stantem Cnlh<i, Lvnic in State {New 
3*«rk. 1932), p 84 

238 “The beaduastm and captaim ... * Sew York Evening loumal. |une 17, 
1936 

239 Luk> I |cmr Ladiv with Dun Weldoci. / Blow My (Jwn Ham 

iCUfden City, NY. 193T), pp 235-36 

239 'X)fccmrw he hwt it ** Rem lanky, interviewed by author 

239 "/t changed eyrryiktng ** BL 

240 “They repreeented abut we wanted to be"* FZ 

240 "/ knew ae nerr in for trouble . * Paul W'lutad. interviewed by author 

241 Schemki Idt itvie U S v. Schenck, UlC C-107, 439-440, pp 286. 
550.915. 955. 982. 2543. 2569 

241 T don't keep any women.^ PM, .\pnl 2, 1941 

241 ”3bif could even me the phvncal change ** Philip Dunne, interviewed by 
author 

242 *\fr chddhuad mu m tembie * BL 

242 Lanky and kunda )cuc l^vkv. |r.. interview in Walter Wacnci. Ymi Mujf 
Remember Thte (New 3brk. 1975). p 153. Michael Korda. Charmed Ltvee 
(New 3ork. 1979). pp 233.4t) 

243 “Tou*rw not emntion^v equipped .. " PW 

244 “W hen we got back to the beach huuee .. * kxlilh Mavet Goctr. inter- 
viewed by author 

244 W hen Maver adneed Sehmek IreiK Sclxnick. A Private Vmw (New 
York, 1983). p 133 

244 */ futt wanted to be mamed qutelh * FMC 

245 “Mv father (ften talked ... * IXinnv Selznick. interv iewed by author 

245 ^‘Poeeeenve n put barely touching it ** .kngela Foa Dunn, interviewed by 
author 

246 X'rwatum of a drive ... * lack Warner. |r., interviewed by autiKM 

246 **/ Moi abeorhed in atmpanv buuneu ... * lanky and W'ekJon. p. 234. 

246 Amour in Hotfywood.. " Ben Hecht interview. ColumbiJ (>ral Hnlory 
CoUcetKm. p 760 

246 "Mm Stdney’t health came fint. . * (Quoted in Vdnrfy. September 12, 
1933 

246 “She wa* etill a teenager * Budd Schulber^ "King Cohn.* Life inagaaine. 
March 3. 1%7 

247 Cohn arid Calvct Cortnne CaKet. Hat Connne Been a Good Girl? (New 
York, 1983), pp 4-9. 

247 “.A ht of the girh he went with ..." )onie Tapi, interv iewed by author 

247 Doperatciv wanted a ion Shelley Winlcn. Shelley Aleo Known a$ Shirley 
iNew 3afk. 1980), p 123. 
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Studio sh^ 1.200 feet Bob Thomas. King CoAn (New York. I%7). 


“Bird in a gilded cage* WG. 

The more things I gave my wife.,.* Lasky and Weldon, p. 234, 

* After the was mamed for about fifteen yean ,,. ** William Schaefer, inter¬ 
viewed by author 
Sol W'urtzel and hh wife ,.. PW 

“Hollywood was a company town ..." Fib Winter. And Sot to Yield (New 
York. I%3). p. 233. 


“Even my doctor ,. " George Oppenheimer, The View from the 6(k (New 
York. 19^), p 104. 

One vuiting potentate ... Pindro Berman, interviewed by author. 
Hollywood Four Hundred. Mary Pickford. quoted in Wa^r. p. 13. 

T marveled at this new world ..." Eddie Cantor, My Ufe Is in Your Hands 
(New York. 1928), p. 271. 

The food was good,,,* Mary Astor. A Life on Film (New York. 1971). 

p. 66. 


"Wr attended swimming parties .,." Jesse Lasky, Jr.. Whatever Happened 
to Hollywood? (New York. 1975). p. 288. 

“WArn we really threw a party,,, Jesse Laskv with Don Weldon. / Blow 
My Own Horn (Carden City. NY. 1957), p 234. 

“Only one immovable house rule * fW. |r. 

They were usually very dirty.** Maurice Rapf, interviewed by author 
"I went to Mayers house one night ...” Milton Sperling, interviewed by 
author. 

“Every male was automatically drawn ..." Oppenlieimer, p, 130. Philip 
Dunne makes the same observation in Take Two (New York, 1980), p. 29. 
“He had gone into the next room ... * Edmund Wilson, The Thirties, ed 
Leon Edcl (New York, 1980), p. 128. 

"You know, I always hate the holidays.,,* Sam Mam. interviewed by 


author. 

"Arc you crazy?” MS. 

Budd Schulberg remembered a studio truck. Budd Schuibcrg, Some Faces 
in tAe Crowd (New York, 1953), pp 131-41. 

"Society consisted of the top executives ,,* Oppenheimer, pp. 130- 31. 
They came and went ” JW. Jr. 

“Physically thrown out ojf Louts B. Mayer's house ,*, * JW', |r. 

"TAey would hire all the guy^s ,,,* PW’ 

Cohn luring the Warners. JW. Jr.; MS. 

"TAey called each other names " FZ. 

“Our house is invaded by lermrn..." EZ 
The two questions most asked ..." Korda, p. 156. 

Jews seldom drank None of the Hollywood |cwi was a big dnnkcr Even 
Harry Cohn was practically abstinent, taking just a few drinb a year This, 
however, was not uncommon among the JcwisJi population gaicrally See 
Charles R Staner. Alcohol and the lews (Glencoe. lU 1958) Steiner cites 
several reasons for this—that Jews feared increased anti-Semitisrn if thp 
exhibited inebriation, foe example, and that drinking n incompatible with 
the i^l-oricntcdncss of most Jews (pp 5-6 and p. 13 respectively), 

AI Lichtman giving stake PB. 

The mark of a mans position * Korda, pp 156- 5/. 

“Fellows, I've got to get to wwk " SM 
“Whatever the house cost ..." JW, |r 
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259 “If fao4 the ftm ffdge of happtrm ,.. " ScUnick, pp. 168-69. 

259 ’‘Provoked, nttrmd, and k^t alive ..." Rdktrti. p 59. 

259 VI Ikff ciinched the cate Sew York Oadp Seum, Apnl 26, 1941 

26<) Schenck nrvrrtheleu offered him U S v Schenck, FRC-107, 459-40. 

vol 1, p 501 

260 The vicftlicimcr^ knocked denm a wjll IM., p. 469 The year wj4 1955 

260 He hfoke the wmf htmtelf PVV* 

260 The Clover had an air of mtngue Allen Rivkin. wntn. interviewed by 
juthof 

261 Nick ScHmek ipimuhrcd lliaus lalarv SM 

261 “Everyone that knew foe Schenck,, " U S. v foe Schenck. PRC-107, 

459-40. vol I, pp 227-29 

261 SchuIbctg put Nlankicwic/ under contract AR 

261 “Svncmrmriys wtf8 fboufkfi of conri^ davt “US v Schertek. 
me-107, 459.-R). exhibit 109 

261 ’‘The huge barroom wat loaded,. . " William Wrllman. A Short Time foe 
Inaunrfv(New York. I974l. p 184 

262 **Ai dead at a cock “ llarold Corbin, quoted in Ncn* York Herald Tri¬ 
bune. March 18. 1941 

262 'llie end of .\|eiu Calicnte U S v Sckenci. PRC-107, 459- 440. vol 1, 
pp 558. 567, 601 

262 “Tbrnr uted to be a kind of floating lewtth population ..." PB 

262 “The lewt had taken over the wonhip of hortet ... " F Scott Fit/|$craJd. The 
IjiMt TyowiiCNew York. 19411, p 90 

265 Bndle Path Avtnctatmn Ma% Vorepan and IJovd C^rtner. Httfory of the 
lewt of Lem Angelet i Philadelphia, 1970) p. 155. 

265 Maver’i morning hnnchack ndc. Crowthcr. p 127. Seiznick. p. 45. 

265 “Hillcmt with furlong markert “ |W. |i., ice aho IxRin. pp 116-17, 

265 Mayer had actually came to hone raang Crcnvthcr, pp. 214, 246-47. 

264 Neil McCarthy KMCi 

264 "It WW 1 a kind of dotty thing “ ITS 

264 Man u* Vkar Samuel 0 Riddle, quoted in Crowther. p. 249 Mayer him- 
tell diiputcd Out he liad ever made the ufict, cbiming instead that he had 
uid hr would hair offered $1 million lor a horie tike Man o* War See 
Humphrey S Finnei witli Raleigh Burroujchs, hair Exchange RecoUec- 
ffoiw of a Life with Honet (New York. 1974)i, p 50 

264 *Ai he had hn own tpectalh developed reiatiornhip ... * DS 

265 *W htff do you think I'm going to do?“ SM 


8: RABBI IT) THP: STARS 

266 "Consider thn “ Abcn Kandel. Habbi Burnt iNcw York. 1951), p. 256. 

266 Rescheduling the Fndav-night hghts Richard Z. Gnnnbers. “Picopici 
.\mbauador to the Movies," lewtth Trtbune, |anuary 6, 1928. p. 20 

267 W. C Fields Ralibi Fdi^ar Magnin. interviewed by author 

267 "’Fhe moet important lew in Los Angelet * Philip Dunne, interviewed by 
author 

267 “I really wat the rabbi " PM 

267 Hu father would tneak into the temple .,. loan Sautiden Wixen. “65 Yean 
in piilpH." Vlodrm Matunty. December l980-|jnuan 1981, p. 57. 

267 He alwan ware a tdk hat... Rabbi Pdgar F Macnin. “Leader and Person- 
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ably." interviewed by Maka Chall, Regional Oral History Office, the Ban- 
croft Library. Univcnit> of California (Berkeley. CA. 1975), p. 14. 

"I don f know* why I didn’t tiart to be a writer, ,Ibid., p. 25. 

"A Russian few or a descendent ..." Ibid. . p 28. 

He computed a parable about geese.., Ibid. . p. 55. 

"I used to go to temple ..." Ibid. . p. 50-51. 

"Nine turns of the aank.,Ibid., p 57; and EM. 

"Cof down to the peoples level “ Ibid., p. 55. 

Back in 1862 .. For a more extensive history of the s>'naigogiic, see Marco 
R Newmark. “Wilshirc Boulevard Temple." Unpublished. 1947, m 
American fewish Archim on the Cincinnati campus of the Hebrew 
Union College. 

"Anybody who can make that subiect interesting,,,“ EM. 

"The Stuff Dreams Are Made Of “ Lawtcnce Goldmark, "llic Historv of 
the Wilshirc Boulevard Temple, 1900-1920," p. 17. Unpublished in 
American |ewish Archives on the Cincinnati campus of the Hebrew 
Union College. 

"He wasn’t that scholarly." EM. 

“I always had my eye on New York." EM. 

The lewish community Magnin enfered.,. Max Vorvpan and Uovd 
Gartner. History of the lews Los Angelet (Philadelphia. 1970). pp 109 
and 114. "lies with the Old Country were weaker, and the milieu which 
existed in New* York and Ptiiladciphia and Chicago, not to mention 
smaller cities as well, hardly came into being in Angeles " 

"lust the other day wt noticed several Rt/isian lewish immigrants ..." B'nai 
B'nth Messenger. March 51. 1905, quoted in Vhrspan and Gartner, 
p. 110. Additional warnings were issued on April 50 and |unc IS. 
Concordia Club. Ibid., p. 155. 

"Where do the lews live?” Kandel, p. 15. 

"Marry the ugly girls ..." EM 

"Those that you met were aggressive,,," Ixstcr Roth, intcnicwtd b> au- 
tlior. 

Loch & Loch. For more on the Loebs. sec Norton Stem, "Rqxirt of an 
Interview with Edwin j. Loch," lanuarv* 28, l%7. and “Report of an In¬ 
terview with loscpli P Ixieb." |anuary 25, l%7, unpuhlislicd. Western 
Jewish History Center of the Judah L Manges Mcmonal Museum. Berke¬ 
ley. CA. 

"J Hvis working in the library.,," Martin Gang, attocnev; interviewed bv 


author. 

"It was a terrible thing forme..." Bettv Lasky, intcrv icwed bv aulhoc 
“Mr. Mayer, they don't accept them " Hcdda Hopper and James Bimigh. 
The Whole Truth and Nothing But (Carden City. NY. I%5), p 95. 

"The commandant says it’s the best school..." Michael Korda Charmed 
Uves (New York. 1979). p. 160. 

‘I'he only family that I ever saw there " BL / w. l- ^ 

Tkr old man handed me a paper.. Anonymous, quoted in Otto hricd 
rich. City of Nett (New York. 1986). p. 48 
It happened when loteph Ixwb Stem, p 5. 

Hillcrcst Ckorge niompson, “The EirsI Fifty Vearv of Hilkrcvt. Hdicrvst 
Fairway. October/November 1970. pp I, 11-12 Arrives. Jcwnli Com- 
miinitv Ubrary. Jewish Ecderation CouikiI of Un Angdo 
"The aristocrats and lew tth higshots .Magnin interview. Chall, p 77 
To stave off default... Thompson, pp 1 and 11 
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27S taw your name on the door.. / Milton Spcrlins, intcrvicutxi by juIIkk 

275 "/n his shtrf-tieeves." fXinny 5^znick. inlcrvieu^ by author. 

276 **1/ liMU A^non'tf ai a r«f> eitfe piaae « / Robcrrt BlunMifr, tnter\'irwcd by 
author 

276 “lewuh fteafi/e have to change a lo( Magnin intcmcw, Clull, p. 2()6. 

277 ^‘What was so beautiful about that damned shtcti?" Ibid « p. 230. 

277 '^IrvHXintroited,. "Icwiih Contrc^l of the Amcricat) Theater.** neKirbom 
hnltpendent^ lanuary 1. 1921. p 8. This was the Rrst in a series of articles 
Ford tan on lews and tlic film industry. 

277 "/t u fiol that producern of SemitK orypn ,. ,** The lewish Aspect of tlie 

'Mo\ie* Piohlein,** DfWfheini Independent, February 12. 1921, p 8. 

277 •'No foreign bunch ** Reserend William A Sunday, LonTs Day Leader, 
laniurv/February 1921. p 19. 

278 “Seduction of hundreds of thoughtlees gtrlt,,.** Reverend Wilbur Fisk 
Crafts, head of the Internationa] Reform Bureau, quoted in The Sew York 
Times, Oecernher 28. 1920 CiaBs, a Wadurigton lobhytst w4io once ct]m> 
pared the passaige of federal Sabbath laws to Columbus’s discovery of 
.\mcnca and the Pilgnms* landing at Pivmouth Rock, spent the last two 
decades of his life prosclyti/ing against movies. Tariee. otKe in 1914 and 
again in 1916. he had pressured the House Fjducatton Committee into 
reporting federal cenionhip billi. Tliough he raised tlic issue of |ewish 
control of the mosics. in fairness he was more likely roused against the 
lews through his <ipposttion to the movies than the other way around- 

278 “If these slanderers . New Voril 7‘rmrf, I Veember 12, 1920 

278 “I am a lew,. " "A )cw’ Speab to the jews of Hollywood.** The Chrietian 
Century, August 19. 1931. p 1036 

278 Dreuer blamed the lews Hy Kraft interview. William W^icner Oral History 
labrary at the American |ewish Corniiiittce, pp. 87-89 

278 “The manes are solidly fewtsh ** ^mted in Friedrich, p 2S2. 

278 **00 you noticr how noisy it it... ** laiuren Bacall, l^auren Bacall By Myself 
(New York. 1978). p 124 

279 “Through the v«in / had heard,, .* tXore Scharv. Heyday (Boston. 1979). 
p 125. 

279 ‘*Oul of the haruit of these Eastern European fewt " Gloria Swanson. 
.SwMinjon on Swanson (New York, 1980), pp. 148 and 150. 

279 “If he was a rabbi .. ” lack WarfK*r, )r. interviewed by author. 

279 When RKO production head Bosley Crowther, HoHywood Rapah (New 
York. 1960). p. 260. 

280 Reveivc discrimination. MS and Maurice Rapf, interMcwed by author 

280 “The nght rabbt in the nght temple,, Budd Schulbcrg, Movirig Pucfum: 

Memonn of a Holywood Prince (New York. 1981 k p. 232, 

280 “Ejdgar would fit into any group ** Grtiinberg, p. 20. 

280 "A demarratic person ** Magnin. Chall. p. 19 

280 “How do you know so much about butineo^'* Ibid. , p. 194. 

281 **A rrc}/shul ** Schulberg. p 192. 

281 “Human mtemts throbbing freety, * .** Grtnnberg, p. 20. 

281 “I dont care about religion.*' FM 

281 “The (abha and desks would be piled., .** Sam Marx, interviewed by au¬ 
thor 

281 “He loved me "EM 

281 "Lout!, I wttnf to Rtfvr/yndi.«.** F.M 

282 “Do you want to go to MGM^“ FM 
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282 “Like a peacock .. .** Schiilber^ p. 236. 

282 **/ had the voice ,. .** Magnin interview. Chall. pp. 105 and 117. 

282 “Third-rate poetry . “ Ibid,, p. 100. 

283 “The pulpit u a work of art,, “ Ibid .. p. 127, 

283 Icwish equivalent of Fpiscopalians. MS 

283 “I wanted the proportions .. .** Magnin interview. Chall. p. 85. 

284 “It was the first time Pd heard of any reference ..." Quoted in Fncdrich. 
p. 357. 

284 “Yon let one of them in,,.“ DS. 

284 Puffing on a large cigar. Ruth Nussbaum. wife of Rabbi Max Ninsbaum. 
interviewed b>' author. 

284 “They were going down the aisle .. .** PW^. 

284 Coming to the studio on Yom Kippur Dona Holloway. Cohn’s executive 
secretary. intcTsicwed by author. 

284 “Today is Erav Yom Kippur." Michael Blankfort, interviewed by author 

285 Adolph Zukor enrolled his children ,.. Eugene Zukor. interviewed by au¬ 
thor 

285 “V'ery CatholK prone." Edith Mayer Goetz, interviewed by author. 

285 “Louis admired power,, .** EM. 

285 “He was the cardinal ,. •" LR. 

286 “Very tender with the Catholics." PD, 

286 Idcntihcd with the pope. DS. 

286 “Why isn't it lewuh^" William Graf. Cohn’s administrative assistant, inter¬ 
viewed by author. 

286 Christian Science. Sec lohn |. Appel. “Christian Sacncc and the |ewv.“ 
lewish Social Studies I9W, vol. X^l, pp. 1(X)-2I. Their 'conversion* if 
that is what it is.** writes Appel, “is not flight from judaism so much as 
partial withdrawal stopping short of complete ’crossing over*" (p. 117). 

287 “My father used to argue with my mother, .)W, )r. 

287 “If it weren't for hit religious reading ..Jesse Lasky. |r.. Whatever Hap- 
pened to Hollywood? (New York, 1975). p. 329. 

287 Cosmic painting. BL 

288 “The worst illiterate lew was still a lew .. .* MB 

288 Phibnthropy originated in guih Ben Hecht. A Child of the Century (New- 
York, 1954). p. 538 

289 “When we were all assembled,, " Ahah Bessie, Irufutsifton in Eden (New 
York. I%5). p 64 

289 “All he had to say, .|W, Jr 

289 “If they wanted big contributions.. " SM 

289 At one fund-raner, Hal Wallis ... William Schaefer. Jack Warner’s admin< 
istrative assistant, interviewed by author 

290 Ben Hecht didnt find his men Hcchl. pp 544 and 539 

290 Hecht and Sel/nick /bid., pp 539-45 

291 “Vm your rabbt, not Dear Abby " Magnin interview. Chall. p 115 

291 “Its whole mental and spiritual climate " Samuel Spcwack inlennew, 
Columbia University Oral History CaJIcction. p I0 

292 “In achieving a state of im * Inline, p 21 

292 “Don't you know there's a ladv here?" WC. 

292 Harry Warner might tell WS 

292 “If you have the nght values " 5iclfnick. p 68 

292 "Fuck " EMC; 

293 "Eire him He's a crook " WC'. 
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29^ *1/ a thing woHttd. if %i«i mon»l * |W, |f 

29^ *A fvoci^ in the motton ppcturr rm/uifry * Mendel Silbcrbcrg to Mjuficc 
N^rithcim, Mj\ 29, 1942, Amcncan |c«^uh Committrc AfcKivcj 

294 “1/ HMS wrrm'f mv porfnrr "* Arthui Gronun. partnet uf Mitrlicll. Sil* 
brrbenc A kniipp, inlminimi hy JutiMii 

295 '^rhffw urrt mfifw fudgn “ jmeph nnc'lunc offiiiii/ef on the |oi%- 
nh Community Rcbtion« Council. intrmrM'cd by autlior 

295 *.NfefidW Silherherg Musn'f niKtrr that he Mtn IruiiA * |R 

296 *‘Ht utn tjic acrrpffd /rw * |K 

297 **'J'br fwjtf mtuahk pitrr of manffnwtf " Mcttiomndiim from N|atc| B 
Spinfold to the memben at the i^lbllc ReUtiom Crioup of the Amcnciin 
|<^iih Committee. |ulv 10, 1944, A)C Arehntsi. Stiberherf Bk <42-61). 
See aim Paul |actiU. Ii CuHy Ifwuh^ (No» Voik. 1%S^ pp 1 S9.6I, for 
mote on the proltfrratmn ni |n»idi aipmuei m Un .\iiisrlc% 

297 *Now that wot our mmi important Hwnt * .AC* • 

298 "SJhrrhrrg tht praermakrr ** Rubeit Cohn, mtcr\tc«ircd by authoe 

298 ^\fmdW no# a 'Yt%-man *** AC 

298 ‘Thnr art all m dttplr mgnmmi * l^ettri from chaimun. Committee on 
Public Relotiofn. AJC. to Silhetbetf. Novemhet 2S, 1942; lettrt from Sil- 
berbtif to attorned 1 >i>mI RiMcnbliim. Kcbnijfv S, 194^, A|C Archivci, 
Silbefbctg Blc (42-611 

299 "Sfotf Mittafa€tor\ rw%ulu * Miiiutc%. llumestH Public Rebtiom Com¬ 
mittee. IVtohct 40, 1944, A|C. MI>W’ hie. Public Rebtiom (aimmitlee, 
1944-44 

299 **DicE undmfijud prrfactly * Bockffourid metno foi meeting with Holly¬ 
wood gnitip on AK' tcbtiun to movie indiutry. Octobci 11-12, PMT, 
MC. HMPPhle 

299 Sbkitig the vaUm black Kaie A CUildinaii. **'Tlie Kight to Bring the Sub- 
feet of Anti-Semitnm to the Scieen.* Oevkd. Kail I97S, p 24 According 
to Goldman. W'anier Biothcn thicaorncd not to exhibit the him in ib 
dieoten. though tlie threat turned out to be idle 

299 CroMhre had tntad pinrlyf Sc han; p 146 

299 Silberbrrg roMr to ib deiriue Bocigruund metno for meebng with Hollv- 
wood group. A)C, HMPP hic 

400 lewnh identitv on icfeen For two otemive uirveyt on the portrayal of 
|cwv in hlmv. ler Patra u Krent. Tha /«w in Amenritn Crnemd < Blooming- 
ton. IN. 19H4I; and lar«trf D Knedman. Ho/lvwtjoifi Imagr of the lew 
(New York. I982i 

400 "|rwe die for killing * IFnattnbutcd <|iKite in Ibm l ugcnd. *n>ie Hollv* 
wood |ewv* fXirkd, Fall 1974, p 4 

40U *Thif ihow If by /rwi ** Producer %bx C^ufdon, ifuating Ricliard Rodgen 
m (bnem Kanin. lUdlYwood (New York, I974t, p 474 

400 -I dfwiY hrfirve thn “ Vk G 

400 -Ruffle the gonrn^m 

400 -Rabbit don't look dramatic ^ FM 

400 T)yf imprtnmn wot amply “ Ring lardner, |r. interviewed by author 

401 -yh hen he fint called me into conference * Ri., jr 

401 "With drfmg there wot definitely the feeling * MR 

40l "Mhat kind of a name u Garfield^'' Larry Swindell. Body and Soul The 
Sforr of lohn Cdrfieid (New York. 1974), p 111 **1004. kid.** laid the 
cxccubve The propir are gonru hnd mit you're a few waiter or Utcr, but 
better bter If you ebek and tliey like you, they won't mind. But if wt cay 
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right off you're a few. they ain't gonna like you." 

V)2 "One of iht unhaMtml m*n..Hy Kraft interview. Columbia Oral Hii- 
tory CollcctHm, p 120. 

W2 "The tcTtai wvii ludenmn." Martin Gang, interviewed by author 

»2 -W*l«ftittoMeiuMS,lb*rbtrf..r\R 

102 •Hollywood wot a huge, unlopped eounse .,Leo Roslen. interviewed b> 
author 

404 Vn some cases, such pktures should be taken out of production .,Memo¬ 
randum on community rebtiom program with tlic motion picture in¬ 
dustry. March 1947, NCRAC, AJC Archives, MM/Filmi—Movies/ 
Holly*wood Project/Committccs/NCRAC hie. 

404 For fwo days the sides traded ... )R. 

404 |ohn SlotK. jewtsh Sews, June 14, 1948. 

404 -They’d give us the scripts. " MG. 

404 Picking nib. Sec **Rcport on )ohn Stone's Work." AlC Archives. AIC- 
HMPP hie 

404 -lewith group is frying to censor, .." Minutes of Motion Picture Commit¬ 
tee. November IS. 1948. A|C Archives. A)C-HMPP file 

404 “We must keep our hands on Hollywood,. Memo from Robert Disraeli 
to George J. Heston, regarding status of Hollywood Pro^ct. December 27. 
1940, A)C Archives, AlC-HMPPfile. 

404 Byzantine rapprochement. |R; memo from Robert Disrodi to David Dan¬ 
zig. AJC, O^obcT 21, 1954; letter fiom Dorc Schary to )ohn Sbwson of 
AJC. November 14, 1952; letter from I. B. Beniamin, William Cordon, 
and Walter Hilbom of AJC to Schary, December 12. 1942; letter from 
Schary to jacob Blaustcin of A|C. January 14, 1944; draft letter from AJC 
and ADL to Schary. January 27, 1954; letter from ^nard Trogcr of AJC 
to Schary, March 27, 1944; letter from Mendel Silberberg to Blaustcin. 
Bernard Trager, and Henry FoKvard Schultz of the AJC, September 18, 
1954; letter Bbustein to Silberberg. September 18, 1954. 

405 -When he was young in Berlin .,RN. 

406 The temple had 6m founded,.. Max Nussbaum. “Jews in the Motion 
Picture Industry—How Jevrish Arc They?" The Reconstructionist, No¬ 
vember 28. 1952, p. 27; sec also Lewis Barth. The History of Temple 
Israel of Hdlywtxid. 1926-1941," unpublished term paper. HCIjA. 1959, 
in American Jewish Archives at the Hebrew Union Cdlcgc, Cinciniuti. 
Dorothy Corwin, wife of Shcmil Corwin, theater chain owner and activist 
in Temple Israel, interviewed by author. 

406 -/ewish members of the industry could affiliate .. •" Nussbaum, p 27. 

406 "Cur dealer sort " LR 

406 -Most reactionary man ..MS 

406 -Cardinal Magnin MB. 

406 Rabbi Bums Kandcl. pp 7, 45, 292. 

407 -We had a desire to do good ..." Quoted in Barth, p 4. 

407 Isadore Isaacson. DC; Barth, p. 6. ^ • 

407 One evening in J948... Tape recording of Max Nussbaum. Temple Israel 

408 "HewYM<fninfenje/rw."|R ^ 

408 “When Nu»6<rum came here he was very young ... Walter Kuhner, agent. 

interviewed bv author. n in 

408 T wouldn’t blame you /br being feahus " Magniii interview. Chall, p 21 

409 Enjoyed the Hollywood connection As with Magniii. »o too for Nim- 
baum. this led to a kind of advocacy of Hollywood In the November 28. 
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I9S2. luiir of Thf fUcvnstructufnui, a lo^ikh pcTiudical. Nimbuiiiin, a% 
Urailrf cil Hk* |cw%« irrcilc an article ctinirrirndinf them 

II, I bcliexT. a ImiUi contcioinnai in the hcaits of mml of thcic 
men «hKh i^iido then i^ilicatKim, both In out |c%ii&h group and to the 
c<Mnniiinit> at large I kfiuu of instances vifierc tonir uf thc»e oft iiulignrd 
pcodiKTn «riil out of tfini wa\ to aci|utrr a buoi of a u:rtpt to be hinted, 
either in order to enhance the poution of the leuuh communih', at to 
itrcia a hiiidamcnul prttK iple uf libcrt> cii luitKc on die American Kcne* 
(p 2bl 

W .\ftgr itne htnefit " IX? 

T<19 rVciNiled b> bo* Pictuin PV\ Wtldiiic mai the %%iiag(igue of MC'.M 
i\b«n and llulhergn Unnenal ithe laMrmmle»). and Warner Brothen 
i|aik and liirT> k lirmplc luad the nrugogue of Fen (W'lirt/el and Stone) 
and Ccdumbia )Sani and Irving Bnsiin. and Sam Builiiiff < 

W "“rhit It wur RN 

9* AM) RfUlTSH ACTDRS 

Til "Kehigtnn and HafnA AefoN * l»oblioiiisl Senatof Gerald Nve m a ipcecb 
uid llulh'wtMid "naarrnv with refug ee ! landi with British acton * Sena- 
tor Gerald P Nve, ‘Ak'ar Piopaganda.* Vital Sp€m:hn of tht fXir. Sep¬ 
tember IS. |94I, p T2I 

T11 **1 mat of went hadt to thf tuantm * il S Gongren, House I 'n-Ameri¬ 

can ActnitKs Gomrmttrc. f fmnngi an Cammunut Infiltratmn of thf Hof- 
/rwood Mofion Pmiurt fndiiifnr, part T. I9ST, pp HS7-S8 

T11 "I 'topM n thf iiptafr ” ^citcd in Allen Gurtman, ‘The Converuons of 
the lews.* in The GWfo mid Revrind. cd Petri Isaac Rose (New York. 
I%9u p 44T 

T|2 '"lie hat barely fuf ttarted * Upton Sinclan. /, Goiemor of California 
(law Aiigrlrs. |9T4i. p 2« ituotrd in Iawis A FieU, "Upton Smebir The 
Dim ^isolc of American Reform.* Ph I) dm . Stanford Umsersitv. 
1970. p IS? 

TI2 He was thenight to be ninniiig ahead Arthur Schlesinger. The Po/ifia of 
Uphnirsf/fBoilon. I%0|, pp llh-|9 

TI2 *A ginrf. tlight hgurt * Nrw Vorb Timm. Sepferiibet 9, I9H, quoted in 
Iron fbms. Upfem Sindurr Ammeun Hebei (New York, I97S), p T7I 

T|2 "Karp that Bolthenh awae * Sam \bn. interviewed by author 

TI2 *f wtfi pment. but wui not called * Letter from StiKbii to Lewis 

Browne in llpton SuKlair. Mr Life in Lftten (Columbia. MO. I960), 
p 26S 

T12 "H#'i had htt (ill of polittce * Ixiter from Gniig Sinebir to Mn |ahn Klmg. 

n d-. in Ibms. p 270 

TI2 *1 don't think Pm egotithcal * liplon SirKbir, The Movies and Politi¬ 
cal Propaganda.* in The .Xlmta on Tnat, cd. W'tlliam | PkrTtman (New 
York. |9V>up 189 

TIT "Humbleand nfwdimt * Itplon Smcbir interview, (adumbia Univentts 
Oral Hisinrv CnUceticm. vtil 2 no S02, p 21T 

TIT "Who Fnrw the tmell of monrv * Upton Sinclair. The Autobtagraphy of 
Vpnm Sinc/mr (New York. 1962k PP 274-75 

TIT **And what happened then^ Smcbir. Ay/ci6iqgrupfiy, pp 275-76. As a 
pushcnpl. Mn bos sent Sincbir a liarulwtittm note after rrccising j copv* 
"!A)t Mr bos lias been quite til these past weeks I have tlmuglit uf nothing 
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T16 

T16 
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T17 

T17 

TI7 

TI7 

TI7 

TI8 

TIB 

TIB 

TI9 


else as I have never ceased blaming myself for the strain put upon him in 
living all those agonies user again m connection with the writing of the 
book You can ima^nc it it difficult to write you in my depressed state of 
mind * Still. Mn. box added. "In looking over the contract 1 set Mr. Fox 
has rcsened for himself the screen and dramatic rights and I doubt very 
much that he would he inicn.-sted in parting with either of these nghh.** 
Inly 28, I9TT, Sincbir Nbnuscripts. Manusenpt Department, Lilly Li¬ 
brary. Indiana Univenity, Bloomington. Indiana. 

False stones James Lambert Hartc. This b Upton Sinclair (blmmaus RA 
I9T8). p. 5T. 

"Not as yet New York Herald Tribune. October 6, I9T4 

Newsreels. New York Times, November 4, I9T4. quoted in Sinclair. "The 

Movies and Political Propaganda.* p. 19T. 

A popular black 1 ms Angeles minister ... Schlesinger, pp. 1 IB-19. 

The industry raised nearly half a million dollars. . Schlesinger, 
pp. 118-19, An anonymous California official estimated that $10 million 
was spent to defeat SuKlair. Charles W. Van Devander, The Big Bosses 
(New York. 1944). p. 297. 

"^rhit campaign against Upton Sinclair has been and is dynamite * Ibid., 
p 194 

*■/ made those ihorfi * Kvlc Crichton. Total Recoil (Garden City, NY. 
I960), pp 245-46. 

Jews and the Republican party. LawTcnce H. Fuchs, The Political BcAuvior 
of American feuv (Clcncoc, IL, 1956), p. 51. Fuchs also cites the anta^ 
nism between Eastern European Jews and Irish Catholics, who controlled 
the Democratic party- in many urban centers. 

“A// the people I kneie were Republicans.'' .Adolpli Zukor interview, W*i|. 
liam Wiener Oral History Library, American Jew-isii Committee, p TT. 
"Least likely to be tolerant ..Edgar Litt, "Flhnic Status and Political 
Pcrspcctiv'cs," Mrdwest foumal of Pdiitcai Science. August l%L cited in 
Charles S. lacbman. The Amhivd/rnf/ewiPhiladcIpliia, I97T), p. 146. 
Salaries. New York Times. July 1, 1940; untitled clipping dated October 
27. I9T8. in Zukor file at the New- York Public Library of the Performing 
Arts at Lincoln Center. 

"When anwne important ..." Lester Roth, interviewed by author 
"He was so at home there " Edith Mayer Coctr. interviewed by author 
Mayer "seemed often at the head .. .* "l-oiib B. Maver a National Figure,* 
Variety; June 21. I9T2. , „ i 

Talk that Mayer wxiiild himself be a candidate Henrv b Pnnglc. Pio- 
filcs." The New Yorker. March 28. I9T6. p. 27. IJ< 

’The country is in chaos " Jack Warner with IVan Jennings. My binrf 
Hundred Years in Hollywood (New York. I%5). p|) 207-8. 

When Rooseselt earned the state New York Herald Inbune. August 10. 
I9T2; New Yorb Sun. Jaiiuaiy 26. I9TT. 

“f think he enjoyed having me around ... Warner with Jennings, p !•. 
Reward him with an ambassadorship Ibid . p 224 

-For what I did..." William Scliacfor, Warner s executive avuslaiit. inter- 


viewed by author. • 

The New- Deal, as Harry sees it ,.."Warner BrufiKn. hirtune rrug*- 

/inc. December I9T7. p. 212. , 

In the summer of J9T4. tust before Sinclairs campaign . Maurice RapI, 

interviewed by autlwir. 
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)20 Bnd caretf of Sctfci Kinimitcin Yon Banu. Kumilntt (Boston. 1973), 
pp IS4-SS 

321 Motion Picture Academy For a brief histof> of the Academy, see Richard 
Shale. .AcuJemv .Aiktinit An Ungrr Rtfnrnat Indez (Ncu 3'ork. 1962). 
PP 5-25 

321 "Ddn't iDorrr. LB** Samuel Man. Mum and ihalberg Thr XIakt-Be- 
Itnt Sdinti (Ncn^ York, I97S), pp. 258-59. 

322 X'fwtad more communiifs.. ."k^uoted in Nancy Lynn Schwartz, The f fed- 
lywuod U nim’ Wan (New York. 1982), p. 10 

322 *‘3‘our aeitf competttion u tdmh * k^uolcd m Oitu Fncdrich. Cify of Nett 

• New York. 1986). p 90 

322 "My father read the Forward * Milton Spertinf, intrr\-iewed by author 

323 Yoonf fewi nifk a gift. .. Malcolm Goldslem. The Pcdifioa/ Sta^ {New 
York. 1974) Gokkietn cites the amthettc bo between Hie voiing political 
plaswrifhts and the Rimian theater T3ie e«penmenb of the Rputan stage 
had extra political appeal to young men trying to create not only new 
KKMidi. but a new theater (See p ll) 

323 "There wm a number of peupie.. /" l>ore Schary inteniew. Columbsa 
I’rmenity Oral Hntory Collectiori. p. 13 Schary uses tlie word "entity.* 
but It seems clear that he meant "mtegnh " 

325 IVliberaleK hired progretsives AKah Berne, /nguiiifion rn Eden (New 
York, 1%5). p 65 

323 "f hved the fulU * lerome Chodoros interview. William Wiener Oral 
Himm labrars, Ammcan |ewtsli ComTmltce, p 23 

323 "fti overptmenng pleaeantneu * Harold Clurman. The Eeryent Yean (New 
York. |945i. pp 178 and 200- 201 

324 "You had to punch the dock * MS 

324 “Wlr had a tu-dar week " BilK W ilder. interviewed by author. 

324 "f want to profit hv them two etpertencet * Letter to daughter. |uK 1937. 
in The Lttten of F Scott Fitzgerald, ed. Andrew rumbull (New York. 
1963). p 17. 

324 "Them people are more impressed , Ibid. , letter to Tom Carev. |r., )unc 9. 
1939. p 585 

325 "fve got Amenca*i bnt wntrr * k^uoted in |oseph Blotnrr. Faulkner 
iNew York. 1974). p 1134 

325 "The higher the clam of talent * Ben liechl. Chariie The improbable 
Life and Timet ofChariei MacAithur (New York. 1957). pp 157-58 

325 “My wnter " Dunne, p 42. 

325 "They were afraid " Michael BUnkfort. miervsewed by author. 

325 “Ala ffcdfywood party, there would be fortt or fifty ceiebntm Ben Hccht 

interview. Columbui University Oral History Collection, pp 753-54 

326 “frws are the wnten ” |osh Grccnield, mtervicwcd by author 

326 “Don*l you think rtf a skamr " Uam CY Fbhertv. Holhwood Cemetery 

(Izmdon. 1935). pp 148-49 

326 "Thr mam topic of conmnation * MB 

326 “Nobody would Urn in Hollywood ** {Quoted m Murry C Faulkner. The 
Fauiknen of Xitmmtppt A Memoir (Baton Rouge. 1967). pp. 195-97 m 
Blotncf. p. 964 

326 ^fhere was no art to ihr film ** Hecht interview. Columbia University Oral 
History CoUcction, p 713. 

326 Foreign films Ictofne Chodorov interview. William Wiener Oral Hnlorv 
Librarv, A|C. p 49 
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JW <Ac «/«.( c^pitMub .. .* Uttcf to CctaW Murph>. Sep¬ 
tember !•», 1<M0, lumbull. p. 42V. 

*^'*«^ * )«»"« Chodorov interview. 
W lencr Oral History labrary. p. 35. 

*1 bt^n to rtalize why.. Letter dated 1942 in Dalton Tnimbo, .Addi- 
tmnal Ihalogut, ed, Helen Manriitl <Ne» York. 1970). p 24 

-af it fu^t at me...' Hla Winter, And Not to YiM (New York. 
1963), pp. 223-24. 

“I feel that I need to sin,,Clurman. p. 170. 

"It started with much fewer people ..." PD. 

"Self<tmtatned community of ielf<entered people, .Bessie, p. 48. 

Are we history, .. Quoted in Stefan Kanfer. A foumal of the Plague Yfon 
(New York, 1973). p 37. 

"Were up to our necks in politics. Man McCall. |r.. Screen Guild 
Magazine, February 1937, quoted in |ohn 6)glev; Report on Blacklisting 
Volume I (The Fund for the Republic. 1956), p. 26. 

“'/hrrr is hardly a tea party,. Klla Winter. "Hollywood U^kes Up." The 
New RepublK, )ariuary 12, 1938. p. 276. 

"Probably 70 percent,, PD. 

"Congealed with a kind of honor" Quoted in Tliomas H .Arthur. “'Fhc 
Political Career of an .Actor: Meivyn l>oug)a3 and the New Deal." Ph D 
diss., Indiana University', 1973. p. 36. 

The Anti-Nazi League. Larry (^lair and Steven Englund, The Inquiu^ 
thn in Hollywood: Politics in the Film Community, 1930-1960 (Carden 
City. NY. 1980). p 107. This encyclopedic book provides the fullest ac¬ 
count of political Hollywood. 

V. J. lerome. United States Congress (82:1), House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, part 1, March 8, 1951. pp. 56- 57. 

Jerome was doctrinaire.,, ferome was also something of an innocent. Im¬ 
prisoned in the fifties for violation of the Smith ,Act—conspiring to over¬ 
throw the government—^Jerome was playing a game of doubles hng-Pong 
against a man arrested for murdering a federal agent and another in for 
robing a bank. As lallian Heilman heard it from lerome's paitixrr, l>a- 
shicll liammett, “)cTomc insisted the possible murderer had called a bad 
shot when it was really good. Hammett suggested that maybe |cromc 
shouldn't expect honesty' from criminals, jerome had held up the umc to 
explain to E^h the socialist necessity to ^lieve in the reform of all men. 
the duty to show them the honest way. When they resumed tlie game w ith 
their impatient partners, all seemed to go better until about the tenth sliot. 
when lerome shouted across the table tlut tlie murderer had dicated again 
and that he was shocked. The murderer threw Ins bat across the table and 
advanced on |cromc with a knife Hammett said, 'Mr. lerome wwJicv to 
apologize.* 

lerome said, *1 do not wish to apologize T'ou should be asliamcd of 
yourself for cheating a yailcd coinrade. You must learn—* 

As the knife was thrown. Hamrndl pusM lerome Ui the Boor and hdd 
on to the murderer with repeated apologies that hinted Ictomc wasn t all 
there in the head." Ullun Heilman. Scoundrel Time (New 3'ork. 1976), 

p. 88. 

He spoke often and easily,,. United States Congfe». HUAC. |Mrt ■» 

(1951), Martin Berkeley testimony, p 1581 

**Agitprop drama was better, ,Rioted m Schwartz, p 44. 
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W "^TKe $tctm they achtrmi ** Coflcy« Volume 1. p M. 

330 ^hf tlqpttm. iHwprrij; fonnulat ** Murrav Kmiplon. Part Our 
Time lNct» Vock, 1955». p 197, “It it not acadental * Letter to Sam 
Silicn. 1946, tn Helen Manfull. p. 41 

330 bMtmatm ranged at high Opiair and Lnglund. pp 6S-66 llicic arc 
rough eibmatcs bated on the HUAC inteitifahum and the memonci cd 
Partv memben 

330 In Afnenca, the Party was a group Nathan Glaacr, The Sana/ Batii of 
American Communism iNeis V'mk, 1961), pp 130-31 Claaet writes, 
nhe parts was w hcavih middle clam in brge part because it was so 
heatilv Icwtsh * 

331 One leading Communist ettimated Arthur Laebman. /rwi and the Left 
(New York. |9?9|, pp S9-60 

331 "There mere a lot of liberaU tike me * Quoted in Schwarts, p 82. 

331 (ewtih percentage of the Commumst party |ack Slachcl. The Chmmunnt 

(April 1929k p 183, quoted in Glaaer, p 220 hr. Hl^ |r 

331 Roleaflewt-woMdiMiiteed * RL 

331 |uhn liimard Lawson I>ji Passoi, who accompamed Law'sun on the 
sosage ova, described hun as "»n cxtraordinanh diverting fellow, recenth 
out of W'liliatm. wth bright brown eyes, untidy hair and a great beak of a 
iXMC that made vuu think of Cyrano de Bctgcrac Ihcrc was a lot of the 
Gascon in him at that lie wm a voluble and comical talker He liad 
drastic ideas on every subtect under the sun. He was never away from you 
for ten minutri that he didn't come hack with some talc of abracadabraOng 
adventures that had happened in the meanwhile ** The Beet Ttmee An 
Informal Memrar (New York. 1966). p. 47. 

332 "fiourffoii Hamlet " \ew Vfajws. .Vpnl 10, 1934, quoted tn Ccpbir and 
Lnglutid. p 62 

333 "Tragic hgurr * Quoted in Schwartz, p I S3 

333 Xaimmitmmt m eeeentutl * |obn Huwrard L^wion. Fr/m The Creative 
PracassiNew York, 1964). pp. 123-24 

333 "Mv aim u to pre s ent the Cammumti positron * footed in Schwartz, 

p» 

333 "She was very much of an auimttatmnut ** RU |i 

334 "lewnh eelf^hate and the stnving for total awmilatum ** Lucy i>ivido> 
wicz, "Book Reviews The Social Bant of American Communism by 
Nathan Glazei, and Vk’nten on the Left by Daniel .Aarmi," in .Amrncan 
leunh Hutoncal Quarterly, vol Ull, no 2* p. 194 

334 "He tettled all qimtmnt ^ United States Corigress (82.1). House Comnut- 
Ice on Un-AmetKan Activitio. .Vpnl 2S. 19SI, Communist Infiltration of 
the Hollywood Motion Picture Induttry. part 2, p 417. 

334 "Ruthleu -^ SR 

334 "They had beet be treated ** Letter to daughter, dated March IS, 1940, 
III The Ijetten of F Scott Fitzgerald, cd Andrew Turnbull (New York. 
1963), pp 64-6S 

334 (Jne writer compurwc/ him to i>enin MB 

335 "I would luve to get away /fom thn * United Slates Congrew (82.1), 
House Committee on Un'.Amencan Activities. Hearinga on Communist 
Infiltration of the Hollywood Motion Picture Induitry. part 3, May 23. 
l9Sl,p S87. 

33S "I wai wrong about anting * Hud , pp S88-89 

33S "^fhe Hollywood novel * Charles Cinin. "Novel—The Story of a Holly- 
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336 f he bam of quite lengthy diecumonQuoted in Ibid p 593 
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Origitul lincummljtNiti n the liirbload of hiitory. to one of llir obitacln th«it tbunh 
any (ibn schciUf it the dearth of primary niafrruK. eipccialK rrurteriak of a pcrtonal 
ruhitr Novdislt, pU^itTightt, and %isual aitifb. politicaJ hfurei. military com- 
mandert, and butincttmcn. all live «tth an eye ctxkcd timaid hntoo llicii Intrt are 
recuidft Not to in fUin and tertamK not to in the American film indiutr> of the 
htmlict, thiftiet. and fbctiet—the period before the movtet became an acceptable 
lubfect for leriout rtaminatKin Sdf-impurtant but without a sente of their cuhuntl 
importance, the him macnates left nothing but their moviet In the courtc of m> 
fctearch fiir this buuli. I atitd a reUtite of laMui Maver if any of Mayer t personal 
iormpuridcniT had lurtivcd I learned that Mavet had. in fact, left a cotuidefable 
penoful cnrrcspiindmiT. but that hit widow and the etecutor of hit estate, a man 
named Miton Km. had decidrd to destroy it lire reason, they said, was that the 
Ictlcn wterr ungrammatical and full of miupellingi 'Ihey reflected badly on the man 
Though the tiory prinsdcs a perfect esampic of the IfoUywtmd )c«rt* tendency to 
aesHieticire ihemtehes and be aeitlielK'i«d. even after their deaths, it alto provides 
an esamplr of what a him histonan, at least one who attempts to pierce the veil of 
ilemstype. b up against Carl lacmmle't ion«itvtaw tagucit rrcallcd a cache of 
corrcspcaideiKe. but he couldn't remember where it had been placed Adolph 
/uboc t papers are houicd at the Motion Pictuie Academv, but they arc mcuntplcte, 
brgriy impennrtal. and hardh a window on hit lilr Harry V^bmer i papers at the 
Aiticrtcan fewith Afchttes ui Cincmnati are realK a icatIrnKot collection at ipcechct 
and clippiiigi with very limited correspondence included 
N^liereset pouible. I hate used ongttul documenb. from the American |cwith 
Archivet at the Hebrew Union C^lcfr m Cinamijto. the Margaret HcrTKf labrary 
of the Motion Pkliire .Academt ui Bevrrh Hilh, the |cwnth Community Library in 
law Angeles, the New York Public labrary of the Petfcifming Aib at lancoln Center, 
and the .\fnencan fewnth Commitlee Archives in New York I also consuHcd or 
(ortetpurided with literalh dooent of libraries, ifchiscs, and coHecboru. among them 
the Ktanklin I) RaoseseH Pretidcntial Labrary at Hyde Park. New York; the Herbert 
Hooter Prctidetittal Library at West BratKh, Iowa; the |ohn F Kctiiicdy labrary in 
Boston, the Lipton Sinclair Papers at Indiana Univeruty in Bloomington; the Maine 
LlistnrKal Society, the American |ewish Histoncal Society in Waltham. Massachu- 
letts. the Westem lewith History Centet of the fiidah L Manges Memorial Museum 
m Berkeley. Calihmsta. the IVpartmcrit of Special Collections at the Univeisity of 
California at Los Angeles, and Ihe Newberry labrary m Chicago 

Bs default howeser. 1 have had to idy primanK on lengthy interviews svidi indi¬ 
viduals who knew the men about whom I was wrriting. I conducted nearly one 
bundled of these taped mtrrviews throughout I9BI and 19B2, usually at the home of 
the subiect and generally lasting about two hours. Many were longer Some of these 
tndtvsduals declined to tprak on the recor d WTiile their commenb served as valuable 
background, providing context and conhrmation. I decided m viitually every instance 
not Id use a quotation svhich 1 could not attnbulc In addition to the interviews I 
conducted ntyseH. I used doacm of othei oral histones at the ColumbiJ Univeruty 
Oral History Collccbcin and the William F. Wiener Oral History Library at the 
Amencari |ewish Committee. 
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Tlic vast preponderance of this book is based on these inleivtcw^. on original 
documentation, and on a reasonably thoroughas thorough as one individual wilh- 
(Xit infinite time could accomplish—reading of the relevant pcnodicals and newspa¬ 
pers of the period, especially Molron Picturr Daily, Motion Picture World, Film 
Daily, and Variety I also read completely the testimony given during the three con¬ 
gressional my^otigations of Hollywtxid—by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in Wl. tlic Special Senate Committee Investigating the National De¬ 
fense Program in 1941, arid the House Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1947, 19SI, I9S1. and 1954. Only after that did I consult previously published 
books, and even then I tried to use reminiscences and autobiograpliies. btling back 
on secondary sources only when there were no other sources available. Every source 
has lb biases. 1 have made my choice fully realizing it necessarily inflicts the saganes 
and tlic glosses of memory. 

The bibliography that follows is highly selected. Periodical sources, interviews, oral 
histories, government documents, pamplilcts. and other primary records are cited in 
the notes, llie books and unpublished manusenpts on this list will, 1 hope, provide 
an industrious reader with a solid grounding in the world of the fews, the world of 
Hollywood, and the point at which the two intersected. 
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